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PREFACE 


This is a book that emphasizes not the present status of things in education 
but where we need to grow, to experiment. It presents the concept of per- 
sonality growth or individual growth as defined in anthropology, psycho- 
analysis, social psychology, and sociology as the focal point for the educator’s 
curriculum work. In this it supports the educators efforts to preserve and 
foster individuality. A comprehensive theory of curriculum based on what 
is known about individual growth is stated expliddy and carried into the 
day-to-day work of the teacher in the classroom. This is a factual answer to 
those who pretend to see no harm in large classes, crowded schools, and de- 
personalization by machines. The term "personality growth” is a useful one 
which allows the educator to utilize the contributions of other behavioral 
sdcnces in the understanding of individual growth. 

The book stresses the school’s role in teaching the methods and values 
of a free sodety, pointing up the important concept that a free sodety is 
basically an ethical sodety. The school has responsibility for the develop- 
ment of ethical relation ships and generalizations. 

The ways in which one school should differ from another are dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a section of the hook that shows the connection 
between the autonomy of the individual school and the professionalization 
of the teacher. 

We have come to another critical period in public education when a 
lack of knowledge on the part of many as to how children really learn 
threatens a balanced curriculum program. The chapter called “Dynamics of 
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Children’s Learning” is derived from both classroom and clinical experience 
with the learning problems of children. It is hoped that the contributions of 
dynamic psychology to personality growth will increase both public and 
professional understanding of growth and learning in the public schools. 

The lack of research of adequate complexity on certain crucial prob- 
lems in curriculum development has made it difficult for the educator to 
furnish research evidence for the kind of education his experience leads him 
to believe most valuable. Although a single text cannot solve this problem, 
it points the direction and the need for certain important research efforts. 


Haw to read the bool( 

Some readers will want to read this book as it is written, from Chapter 1 to 
Chapter 15. This may be true particularly of those of a more deductive turn 
of mind. Beginning with the basic postulates making up the curriculum 
theory in Chapter 1, they may read on to the detailed justification for these 
postulates in Chapters 2 through 5. Other readers of a more inductive turn 
may want to read Chapters 2 through 5 first and then return to the postulates 
in Chapter 1 as the generalizations made after an inductive approach to 
understanding individual growth. The reader will easily see the value of 
working back and forth between the theory and detailed research and ex- 
perience reported in subsequent chapters. 
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Theory of growth & curriculum development J 

vidual Is simpler. He is not faced with a multiplicity of choice. The socializ- 
ing process tends to be the same for him and for all others he knows. Al- 
though the customs and mores he must leam may be complicated, there is 
certainty that these arc the things he must learn. He is not faced with a 
confusion of values, of roles, of requirements for competence. 

The schools in a free society have a more complicated set of purposes. 
They arc expected to help children meet a more involved set of societal ex- 
pectations and also become the kind of individuals who can recreate for 
each generation a free society in a changed and changing technological 
situation. This calls for a fuller development of the individual than in any 
other kind of society. Here it becomes important to give thought not only 
to what an individual knows or can do, but also to what he is in his inter- 
action with others with whom be must work to maintain a free society. 
In a real sense, the free society puts more burden on the individual’s con- 
science, on his inner control, than any other kind of society. The need for 
guiding and organizing theories of curriculum development in our kind 
of free society is apparent. 

INADEQUACY OF IMPLICIT ASSUMPTIONS 

Every teacher operates on the basis of assumptions which in a sense are the 
theories guiding his teaching. These theories are usually implicit, that is, 
not expressed. Nevertheless they determine how the teacher thinks children 
learn and grow. Operating on such implicit bases the teacher may arrive 
at inconsistent assumptions for which, of course, there is no supporting 
evidence. It is the purpose of this text to state an explicit theory as a basis for 
curriculum development. An explicit theory can be broken down into 
hypotheses and tested, defended, and modified— actions not possible to 
implicit bases of curriculum. The statement of explicit theory calls the at- 
tention of the curriculum worker to the fact that other sets of assumptions, 
other theories, may be just as valid as a basis of working with children, for 
example, as those now employed. The assumption, far example, that ele- 
mentary school children’s experience with mathematics should be almost 
entirely arithmetic might profitably be replaced by a qitite different assump- 
tion: that all mathematics should be unified and that algebraic concepts 
should be taught beginning in kindergarten. It is important in the cur- 
riculum field that the basic theory be clearly stated. An adequate statement 



1. THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In the preface there is a brief note about how to read this text, but a little 
more can be said about it here for those who do not read prefaces. 
This chapter presents a comprehensive theory of human growth 
and its relationship to elementary school curriculum development. 
This theory arises from many research efforts of a large number 
of people working in nearly all the behavioral sciences. It would 
probably be wise for most readers, and particularly for those who 
like to approach things inductively, to read Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 
5 first and then return to the succinct, abstract statements mak- 
ing up the theory in Chapter 1. If this is done the reader will 
know on what evidence each aspect of theory is based. He may 
then be ready for the next step of applying theory to hypotheses, to 
curriculum research, and to classroom curriculum. 

In a free society the role of the individual is a more com- 
plicated one than in those societies where the individual is denied 
access to participation in policy making and other essential co- 
operative action. In homogeneous societies the problem of the indi- 
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of theory Rives direction to curriculum improvement. It helps keep everyone 
honest in his thinking as to what is really known, what is simply assumed 
upon the basis of some kind of evidence, and what is really quite without 
foundation. It also makes it easier to entertain the idea that another theory 
or set of assumptions could replace the one m use and, hence, pave t e 
way for experimentation. It is, of course, in research that theory must 
most carefully developed and tested. 


VALUE OF A UNIFIED THEORY 

Practice tends to be carried on in terms of different assumptions. We are 
likely to learn “pieces of behavior ” some behaviors that work in this situa- 
tion and other kinds that work in a different situation. In the absence o a 
unified theory the inconsistency may be ignored or not even noted. An 
individual may operate to the political sector of his thinking in terms o 
"rugged individualism” and oppose social security measures intended to 
provide for society's growth and relief from economic tension. On the other 
hand, in his relations with his family or children m a school he may stress 
emotional security and acceptance as basic to growth. Another person may 
be a restricted, conservative individual in his thinking about schools, favor- 
ing arbitrary discipline and emphasis on learning by drill, but be a flexible, 
liberal individual when he thinks about political issues. 

Most of us are not gready bothered by our own inconsistency. Our 
responses to different kinds of situations were learned separately, and we 
are unaware that the assumptions upon which our behavior is based are 
incompatible. It is the responsibility of professional workers, however, to 
examine the theories that seem to control their own behavior. Their ideas 
about learning, emotional maturity, socialization, the role of adults in 
children’s education, school organization, criteria for modifying institu- 
tional arrangements, mental health, educational method, and related areas, 
need the framework of a larger, more inclusive theory. An inclusive, unified 
theory of human behavior is a requisite for progress in the field of educa- 
tion. The lack of it has been one of the main factors responsible for the 
almost negligible research in curriculum development. The lack of a 
comprehensive, defensible theory has also made it easy for outside groups to 
attack the school program. The spectacle of educational practice swinging 
from one point of view to another is not a happy one. At one time we arc 
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INDIVIDUAL GROWTH THEORY BASIC TO CURRICULUM 

The aspects o£ personality theory presented below can not be an exhaustive 
list. However, comprehensiveness and particular application to curriculum 
are the two factors of selection. The research support for the theories is 
indicated in the chapters to follow. The aspects of theory are grouped about 
these focuses of personality theory: (1) stages of development, (2) socializa- 
tion, (3) free society, (4) learning, and (5) role of the adult. 


A UNIFIED THEORY OF PERSONALITY OR INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


I Personality is developed as a complex response to in- 
ternal (biological and psychological) and external (so- 
cializing) factors. 

II There arc broadly identifiable stages of individual 
growth through which all human beings progress. 

III At each different stage in human growth there are 
major internal conflicts that must be adequately re- 
solved if the individual is to continue normal growth. 

IV The major conflicts for which resolutions axe sought oc- 
cur in all individuals in the same order. Variations occur 
in the age of appearance and in the intensity with which 
the conflict is frit by the individual. 

V Each individual must continue to experience reinforce- 
ment of his solution to these conflicts throughout life. He 
develops means of varying adequacy to defend himself 
against a sense of failure of his solutions. Neurotic de- 
fenses arc inflexible, repetitive. Healthy methods of cop- 
ing with individual solutions are flexible, developmental. 

VI The first problem for the individual is between trust in 
others and himself, and a basic distrust of others and of 
his own power (referred to as the oral stage). 

VII The second major problem for the individual is between 
a sense of autonomy and a sense of shame and doubt, 
with an ensuing fruitless fight against authority (re- 
ferred to a* the anal stage). 

VUl The third problem for the individual is between a sense 
of initiative and a sense of guilt about initiative activities 
(referred to as the oedipal stage). 




a body of scientific fact and theory about human heredity, organic func- 
tioning, and growth. This body of fact and theory is indicated in the 
diagram by A. Curriculum is never actually started from the beginning. 
There arc existing practices and beliefs about practice. There is also a body 
oassumptions in the community about human motivations, values, growth. 
These assumptions, unconscious and conscious, are significantly persistent 
and tenacious. They tend to pull educational practice back into approximate 
conformity with these assumptions when it deviates markedly. This kind 
o in ucnce is indicated at B. The theories and facts about human inter- 
action at m e up the behavioral sciences are also a source of educational 
tary. These arc shown i„ *e d.agram „ C . The creation „£ a del.be.ate 
S ,nd ' , “!“ 1 S rowth ul “ •“ (A, B, C) into Indi- 

, ^ (sh ° W ° “ D > l! ** for curriculum theory 
£h„w» a. E). A curriculum theory so derived becomes .he basis for relect- 
* ^ urganiaurg experiences of child™, i„ dre elemeutary school. 
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XXI Subject matter in the curriculum has two broad functions 
in individual growth: (1) at different stages of develop- 
ment particular subject matter has symbolic meaning 
related to the individual’s growth problems; and (2) it 
constitutes, when adequately selected, the reality of 
society’s expectations as to what must be known if the 
individual is to participate in his culture. 

XXII The organization of subject matter scope and object 
matter sequence is roost effective when related to the 
stages of personality development and the problems 
characteristic of them. 

XXIII Schools organized so that neurotic and undemocratic 
solutions are not perpetuated are more effective in foster- 
ing child growth than schools that do not consider this 
in curriculum making. 


PERSONALITY GROWTH THEORY AND SOCIALIZATION 

The concept of socialization is part of personality development theory. 
It refers to the lengthy, complicated process by which children learn to 
act as adult members of the society to which they belong. Much of what 
happens to him, that shapes his personality, is unconscious both to him and 
to the adults from whom he learns in interaction. Kluckhohn 1 wrote, “And 
so the culturally stylized aspects of nursing, the usual ways of dressing a 
child, the accepted rewards and punishments in toilet training are all 
equally part of an unconscious conspiracy to convey to the youngster a 
particular set of baric values.” The socializing efforts of the culture affect 
children differently because of fundamentally different biological equip- 
ment — temperament, motility, aggressiveness. 

The school as one of the principal agents of socialization will be 
more effective if it can understand the socialization process that goes on in 
the families and communities from which children come, and also if it can 
be conscious of its own socializing impact and the effect of this upon 
personality development of children. A more adequate development of 
socialization in relation to personality is contained in Chapters 2 V 3, and 
d. The material in Chapter 5 is especially important. 

The aspects of personality or individual growth theory involved with 
the concept of socialization are listed below: 
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IX 

X 

XI 


The fourth major problem for the individual is between 
a sense of competence and a sense of inferiority and in- 
ability (referred to as the latent stage). 

The fifth major problem for the individual is between 
a sense of personal identity and a sense of confusion as to 
who he is (referred to as the identity formation stage). 
The sixth major problem for the individual during late 
adolescent period is between a sense of intimacy and a 
sense of isolation. 


XII The seventh major problem for the individual, occurring 
during the period of early adulthood, is between a sense 
of parental care and self fixation. 

XIII The major problem for the individual during late adult- 
hood is between a sense of integrity and a sense of despair 
and disgust. 

XIV A large part of children's behavior stemming from 
internal conflict is of unconscious origin. 

XV Most unconscious conflicts cannot be solved by con- 
scious fulfillment, but some of the foregoing develop- 
mental problems can be helped to solution by the use 
of conscious educative expenences. 

XVI Resolving an internal conflict or achieving a balance be- 
tween society’s expectancies and internal needs is not 
nccessanly synonymous with flexibility and growth. 

XVII Personality structures developed in the past affect the 
experiencing of one’s present, and the experiencing of 
one’s present may re form the personality structures de- 
veloped in one’s past. 


The following aspects of basic personality growth theory relate more 
directly to the work of the school: 


XVIII The major task of the school is personality growth of 
the child. 


XIX Children will team better in schools where curriculum 
experiences are provided to aid the child in solutions to 
his major internal conflicts. 

XX School education involves as a major goal the freeing of 
the child from impeding, distorting inner conflict. The 
success of the school as a mediator between the culture 
and the individual depends on this being accomplished. 
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XXXII The effectiveness of the school in helping children grow 
into effective members of a free society depends on 
establishing of basic interpersonal relationships in school 
emphasizing “flexibility, freedom to leant through ex- 
perience, freedom to change with circumstances, re- 
sponse to reasonable argument and admonition, response 
to appeals to the emotions, freedom to respond appro- 
priately to reward and punishment, and freedom to stop 
when sated.” 2 

XXXIU If children are to develop into effective members of a 
free society the methods appropriate to free societies 
will be included In the socializing experiences children 
have in the family and in school. 

XXXIV The perpetuation of a free society is dependent upon 
children’s learning both cognitive and emotional aspects 
of human interaction appropriate to free societies- 
XXXV A free society is dependent upon institutional arrange- 
ments that minimize the problems of self-preservation 
that erode the capacity for affectionate and cooperative 
relationships. 


PERSONALITY GROWTH THEORY AND LEARNING 

The relation between learning and personality growth theory is more 
fully developed in Chapter 3. It should be noted that a broad concept of 
learning is involved here. The separation of the field of learning into pans 
by academic research psychologists was a disservice to the educator who 
must deal with a dynamic individual reponding in very complex ways 
to a situation with varied and varying characteristics. Snygg 3 stated that 
“Personality development is the goal of all our acts and learning is the 
result of our attempts to achieve it.” In this text and in the theory involved 
we are concerned with all learning. We are as much interested in how 
the individual learns the kind of flexibility needed in our novelly de- 
veloping society as we are in his learning the fundamental processes in 
arithmetic. Dewey thought that learning the scientific method provided 
security fm the individual in that he thereby had a way to meet novel 
situations. For modem man, we would need to add to this the inner security 
that arises from a resolution of internal conflicts and a knowledge of self. 

Below arc aspects of personality growth, or individual growth (we 
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XXIV Broadly, different socioeconomic groups, communities, 
regions, and societies have different cultures, their so- 
cializing impact varying from that of other such groups. 

XXV Each family is a unique culture, its socializing impact 
varying from that of other families. 

XXVI Each school has a culture of its own, the socializing im- 
pact of which varies from that of other schools. 

XXVII Not all social patterning or socialization is equally ef- 
fective. Some social patterning and socialization lead to 
flexibility for individuals and others lead to discomfort 
or destruction of the group. 

XXVIII Evaluation as to the effectiveness of socialization prac- 
tices can be made using the criteria from personality de- 
velopment theory. 

XXIX The effectiveness of the school's curriculum is increased 
if curriculum vanes in response to the differences in the 
socializing experiences children have at home and in the 
neighborhood. 

FREE SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY GROWTH 

It is the basic assumption of our society that the welfare of the individual 
is paramount. His welfare, broadly speaking, is the principal criterion of 
the success of our institutional arrangements. We assume that this state of 
affairs can be secured only if the individual is enabled (1) to participate 
widely, (2) to share decisions, (3) to question policy and action, (4) to 
demand that the test of scientific thinking be applied to problems, and (5) 
to respect others’ rights to have these same freedoms and protections. It is 
also assumed that adequate growth of the individual is dependent upon the 
existence of a climate of freedom and responsibility. It is proposed that 
the test of institutions can be made in terms of individual growth theory. 

Below arc six aspects of individual growth theory related to the 
maintenance of a free society. 

XXX Institutions are expressions of human personality, its 
great potential vanability, as well as its ultimate limits 
as determined by the basic biological equipment of the 
human being. 

XXXI The ability of adults to live effectively as members of a 
free society is partly dependent upon basic relationships 
experienced as young children in their families. 
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choice of methods, the pursuit of drill, and the evalua- 
tion of achievement. 

XLV1I In learning to make personal choices, vocational ones, 
for example, the child needs help in developing a sense 
of personal identity. School experiences that give chil- 
dren a strong awareness of what they are and are not 
and what they can and cannot do will contribute to their 
sense of identity. 

XLVin Acceptance of the child by the teacher and other adults 
will not contribute a sense of identity unless the "ac- 
ceptance” is continuingly defined in specific ways. 


PERSONALITY GROWTH THEORY AND 
THE ROLE OF THE ADULT 

The child wants to learn. He wants to be like the seemingly all-powerful, 
all-knowing adults about him and to incorporate their powers into himself. 
In his identification with adults lies one of his principal early motivations. 
The role of the adult during the elementary school period is hence a vital 
one. It is important that the teacher allow the children to see him as a total 
human being, one with emotions, knowledge, and lacks of knowledge. 
What the adult is educates children. Ultimately the child must separate 
himself from adults and assume an identity felt to be peculiarly his. In 
this process also the adult has a role, a sort of “de-authoritizing"* role 
applied to himself. 

In the following by no means exhaustive list, the principal theory of 
the teacher’s role is broadly stated, 

XLIX The teacher’s personality growth is a significant factor 
in the learning of children with whom he interacts in the 
classroom situation. 

L Teachers who have not adequately resolved their own 
developmental conflicts tend to work out their problems 
using the children in the classroom. 

LI Teachers who have not adequately resolved their own 
developmental conflicts of intimacy, parental sense, and 
mature integrity will be less effective in aiding children 
with their developmental problems. 

LH Teachers who are mature obj ects for incorporation, intro- 

jeoion, and identification by children can bring about 
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shall use ihe terms interchangeably throughout the book), as they relate 
to learning. The list is by no means exhaustive. 

XXXVI Learning is a total of the child’s attempt to resolve the 
problems that personality development represents tor 

XXXVII The use of energy to resolve conflicts that have not been 
adequately solved reduces the ability of most children to 
leant and atrophies the learning of some children tn 
particular areas. 

XXXVIII Learning is more rapid and forgetting is lessened when 
impeding and distorting inner conflict is absent. 

XXXIX I f learning is to occur, basic impulses must be restrained, 

transformed, and diverted. 

XL All learning has inseparable cognitive and emotional 
aspects; learning experiences planned to take both into 
account will be more effective in terms of learning than 
experiences planned only with either cognitive or emo- 
tional aspects in mind. 

XL1 Learning is always multiple; teaming experiences that 
are planned with “bundled” objectives in mind will be 
more effective than experiences focused on tingle ob- 
jectives. 

XLII The strength and frequency of an individual’s attempt 
to satisfy need is due not to one simple need but to 
several. 

XLIU Most motivation to learn probably arises initially from 
the child's incorporation of and identification with loved 
adults; the individual is self motivated when he has 
made the aspects of loved adults with whom he has 
identified his own and has separated himself from the 
adults. 

XL1V Children who have been helped to reduce inner con- 
flicts resulting from their developmental history will be 
most consistently creative in their thinking. 

XLV The values children learn are the result of basic early 
relations with parents; modifications of children’s values 
in school are the result of significant relationships with 
teachers and peers. 

XLVI Learning is more rapid when the learner is enabled to 
be autonomous in the setting of immediate goals, the 
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effective learning by children more than those who are 
not. 

L1II The teacher’s relationship with children is greatly in- 
fluenced by his own experiences in his own family and in 
his early school experiences. 

LIV Teachers who work in situations where their relations 
with administrative and staff officers allow for teacher 
autonomy and initiative will be more effective in help- 
ing children learn. 

LV The maturity of the teacher as defined by the resolution 
of his major normal conflicts is positively correlated with 
the amount of friendliness children in the classroom feel 
and exhibit toward each other. 

That teachers’ personality growth is deeply involved in the educa- 
tion of the child and hence in the school curriculum is no new idea. Sharp, 
Jersild, and many others have indicated how inextricably involved the 
teacher always is in the entire educative process. It is on this basis that 
teacher participation in the process of curriculum development becomes 
an essential school policy. 

In the chapters to follow, the research support for these statements 
of theory will be presented in connection with various phases of curriculum 
development. In Chapters 2 to 5 the support for personality development as 
the unifying theory for education is described in considerable detail. 

The problems of doing research in curriculum, including evaluation 
as one form of research, arc treated in Chapters 6 and 7. Ordinarily in a 
book of this kind not so much attention would be devoted to the subject 
areas. There are two considerations leading to the inclusion of more such 
material in this text One is the conviction that texts in general have not 
emphasized where the growing edge is in these various fields, and the 
second consideration is involved in the need to point out the function of 
subject matter in the individual growth of children. 
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HOW CHILDREN GROW 


e measure of health is flexibility, the freedom to learn through experi- 
ence; the freedom to change with changing internal and external 
circumstances, to be influenced by reasonable argument, admoni- 
tions, exhortation, and the appeal to emotions; the freedom to re- 
spond appropriately to the stimulus of reward and punishment; 
and especially the freedom to cease when sated. LAWRENCE KUBIE. 

This chapter is concerned with the complex of factors that 
contribute to children’s personality growth . The contributions of 
the various disciplines to our concepts of how children grow are 
tnade in terms of the broad concept of personality growth. For 
the educator this is an important and useful concept also; it helps 
bring order to the complex of factors he secs affecting children in 
the school and community. 

Social adjustment is not an adequate goal for the school. 
The school is involved with everything the child is: with his 
strong desire to learn; with his difficulty in learning to bind 
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for their success; and consequently their success contributes to their being 
corrupted by leadership.” 5 

As we study the forces of personality in all their complexity, there 
arise from this study additional criteria by which we evaluate the adequacy 
of social institutions to perform their role in serving free men. Education 
for maturity involves freeing the child for ego development, freeing him 
from punishing conscience. Erikson’s insight on the meaning of the 
Renaissance illustrates the profound interrelationships of the culture and 
the individual’s personality development •“ 

The Renaissance gate man a vacation from his negative conscience, 
thus freeing the ego to gather strength for manifold activity. The 
restoration of ego vanity to a posiuon over superego righteousness, 
also established an ideological Utopia which found expression in 
Ficino’s statement. Renaissance man was free to become what Freud 
called a god of protheses, and the question of how to dispose of this 
god’s bad conscience came to occupy not only theology, but also 
psychiatry. 

It cannot escape those familiar with psychoanalytic theory that the 
Renaissance is the ego revolution par excellence. It was a large-scale 
restoration of the ego’s executive functions, particularly insofar as the 
enjoyment of the senses, the exercise of power, and the cultivation of 
a good conscience to the point of anthropocentric vanity were con- 
cerned, all of which was regained from the Church’s systematic and 
terroristic exploitation of man’s proclivity for a negative conscience. 

Personality development is inextricably involved in learning. Where 
there is resolution of inner conflicts learning is free and rapid. When the 
child is spending energy battling his inner conflicts, his feeling of distrust, 
his unswerving sense of guilt or other developmental problems, he is not 
free to learn. 


DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR 

Some years ago Anna Freud wrote about teachers: 1 

In the practice of your profession you become acquainted with 
numberless visible manifestations of childish behavior, but you are 
unable to arrange systematically the phenomena before your eyes, nor 
can you trace to their original source the manifestations of the children 
on whom, however, you are bound to react. Perhaps even more than 
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tial missions— namely : to enable human nature itself to change; to enable 
each generat.cn to transmit to the next whatever wisdom it has gained 
about living; to free the enormous untapped creative potential which 
latent in varying degrees in the preeonsc.ous processes of everyone. 

Personality growth theory helps us to see the entire range 
developmental history and thus to make education serve the process o 
maturity by changing four elements of education: (1) the setting in w c 
education is imparted; (2) the methods used to teach and learn; (3) the 
data imparted; and (4) the symbolic process, the process whereby words 
and wordless concepts arc substituted for the objects they represent. 


PERSONALITY GROWTH AND THE SCHOOL 

The school culture or school society may wish to ignore the developmental 
problems of children, their sibling rivalry, their struggle with authority, 
their unconscious conflicts, their yielding to punishing conscience; but c 
school patterns of children arise from a nursery prehistory in which these 
things developed. They will invade and warp the child’s approach to study 
of all kinds if they are not resolved at home and at school. Self-control, for 
example, is often control of secondary consequences of these conflicts, 
seldom directed at their inner sources. It should be an essential aspect of 
education to get all children to face and understand these conflicts. Neither 
traditional disciplinary education nor progressive education solved the tech- 
nical problems this involved. "Disciplinary techniques alone, even when 
seemingly ‘successful,’ give the child a sense that he must control some- 
thing, but fail to make clear what there is inside to control or redirect. 

Knowledge of the self enables man to make progress in ending 
cruelty, frustration, and self-punishment. Acknowledging the sadism in 
human beings, instead of denying it, enables us to cope with it, to control 
it, to end it as a bitter component of human behavior. Recognizing the 
competitiveness in children enables us to deal with it. Instead of exploiting 
competitively the hostilities and the sibling rivalries that arise from early 
life, the modern school brings these feelings of sibling rivalry, for example, 
into the arena of consciousness. 

Schools can promote the awareness that can protect the individual 
and the society from . . the experts and the leaders who somehow know 
how to exploit our conscious without understanding the magic reasons 
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around the physical growth of children pointing to variations in pattern 
and variations in speed at different times for the same individual. Most 
child development information has been of this type. As it developed, it 
did not make enough of a contribution to many of the wide problems of 
curriculum making, to content selection, to the teacher’s role in the psychic 
life of the child, although it helped with some aspects of the curriculum 
more than others, for example, physical education. Teachers could not 
explain much about children’s behavior with this information. Barker and 
Wright said in their text. Child Development :* 

The great weakness [of child development studies] lies in their lack 
of conceptual schemes for systematizing the data and bringing them 
to bear on crucial psychological problems. The data are interesting in 
the way a polltaker’s distributions are interesting; they provide in- 
triguing facts that sometimes are of practical importance as welL The 
data would appear to bring important grist to the mill of child 
psychology, and the investigations have done a good job of sifting it; 
however, they have not done much grinding. 

Child development information in courses of study making, unit 
construction, and curriculum pattern-making appeared not really operative; 
it was there in parallel, so to speak, but the causal relationship usually was 
not visible. This, of course, has concerned all teachers for some time. 
Dennis’® comments that “While the downward trend in research upon 
child behavior is doubtless due to several causes, it seems likely that one 
of them has been the relative paucity of theories which could stimulate 
research.” 

Nevertheless child development studies lead to attempts to vary 
methods, class organization, and differential treatment of children in the 
53mc classroom. The widening acceptance of a philosophy of democratic 
education as urged by John Dewey also had built a deep conviction in 
educational leaden of the need to build an educational system based upon 
conceptions of the dignity of man, his potential worth, and the meaning 
of participation by the individual. Schools became more humane places 
for children to live because the focus shifted to include the child as well 
as the subject; we explored his needs and his interests. As these children 
°f the last generation become teachers and citizens their potential humane- 
oesj now seems to make possible a real look at the necessary integration of 
'hild personality development and the educational process. 
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the opportunity for undisturbed observation you Uek the P°w" t0 
make a right classification and explanation of the material you possess, 
for such a classification demands very special knowledge. 


Certainly since this was written for the teachers at the Children s 
Center in Vienna in 1934, teachers have become increasingly P™"* 5 '™?. 
in their ability to interpret child behavior in dynamic terms. Tec 
who is free to learn is one who has made a good resolution of the norma 
inner conflicts typical for his maturity level. He has learned to accept an 
deal consciously with his angers, his fears, his loves. He is not contpc f » 
from within, to repetitious activity nor obstructed in doing by conflict wit 
the authority of the teacher or parents. His relationship with the teac er 
can be one then in which he can accept guidance and help, an s 
relationship with peers can be one wherein he is free from a disorganizing 
sense of rivalry. These are the conditions under which he can achieve. aW 
these are obtained is the subject of this and the succeeding chapter. 

The educator must be the one who ultimately brings these various 
disciplines into focus on the child, just as the sociologist must bring them 
to focus on the structure of society. Erikson has pointed out this relation 
between the nature of man and the structure of society:* 


Dynamic sociology would study the relationships between the natu 
of the ego and its needs on the one hand, and die structure of society 
and its necessities on the other ... in modern societies all this seems 
hopelessly complicated; yet it may be our task, through the delineation 
of what is dynamically essential and necessary, to help simplify the 
modern world psychologically, even as we make it more functional 
and complex in technical respects. 


CHIID DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 

What is known or intelligently hypothesized about how children grow 
up that can be used by teachers in helping children meet the problems 
they must all solve? From child development, psychology, psychoanalysis, 
anthropology, sociology, and the other areas of research, what can we 
derive that will enable us to understand and direct? 

Historically we have organized our information about children in 
several significant ways, none of which we disregard, but all of which we 
must somehow seek to integrate. Much information has been organized 
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problem to another. Tins is what happens, of course, in a child's progress 
through the stages of personality development. The limitations of this 
approach lie in its inability to give the teacher a good tool to understand 
the meaning of children’s behavior. It is susceptible to misuse by those 
whose sole emphasis in curriculum development is on society’s demands. 
It seems likely that the consistent use of social demands alone in setting 
up curriculum experiences for children may play into demands for con- 
formity and create more anxiety than children and adults can handle well. 
Failure to see that the activities of children have an inner, personal mean- 
ing, that they contribute to the resolution of the inner conflicts as well, 
may simply augment the difficulty they have in feeling they have achieved, 
that they arc all right. 


DYNAMIC THEORY OF GROWTH 

The contributions of psychoanalytic theory and clinical practice have been 
extremely pervasive. Trilling says:" 

In many respects, of course, Freud’s ideas have established themselves 
very firmly in our culture. It is not only that the modern practice of 
psychiatry is chiefly based upon them. They have had a decisive 
influence upon our theories of education and of child rearing. They 
are of prime importance to anthropology, to sociology, to literary 
criticism; even theology must take account of them. We may say 
that they have become an integral part of our modern intellectual 
apparatus. 

Although the ideas involved in this theory are still very new, they 
make up the most complete theory of human behavior we have. They 
have the widest currency in their use in every aspect of our creative life 
and in their genetic approach to understanding human beings. These 
ideas make up the most valuable tools teachers have provided so far for 
understanding their children. These ideas are also in process of modifica- 
tion and growth. 

Bjj/e points of the theory 

For a long time we have been talking about the whole child. However, 
the whole child we talked about before never seemed quite whole when 
we got around to building curriculum programs. In a way we stood out- 
ride the child’s system of impulses and surveyed piece by piece the different 
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NEEDS STUDIES AND EDUCATION 

Many o£ our ideas have also been collected around a basic needs approach, 
the need for affection, belonging, recognition, self-respect, an ot e [*’ 
These were derived from psychoanalyuc material and directed at the 
problems of human beings at all ages. It was also an effort to descri t e 
inherent psychic nature of man. It was a helpful way of thi 'Ug> 11 
encouraged a regard for the emotional concomitants of many di eftn ^ 
life situations, including learning. It promoted a mental hygiene P® 1 " 1 0 
view in classroom management. Originally, it was still too supe cia a 
level, or too undynamic a level to provide a tool for analysis of conduct. 
It tended to be merely additive, to add one need on top of another in c 
same way that much child development information became additive, 
and it did not take into account the interaction, economy, and equilibriums 


of the total individual. 

With the needs approach, however, the human being emerged hav- 
ing basic, integrating drives, an active agent in the learning process. T e 
questions of why the child needs recognition from peers, why he needs 
affection, and the fate of these needs dcvelopmentally were not adequately 
answered, and one list of needs was probably as good as anyone else*. 
Valuable as it is, the needs approach did not appear to be an adequate 
theoretical model of the child or the human being as the educator knew 
him. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASK APPROACH 

The developmental task approach is historically based on the idea of stages 
of psychosexual development suggested by Freud. Developmental tasks 
refer to the learnings and the adjustments which all children and adults 
have to accomplish as they go through the different stages of growth. 
They are referenced in the particular culture or society to which the child 
is attached more than are the psychosexual stages of personality develop- 
ment; but developmental tasks are necessarily rooted in both. This has 
been a reasonably profitable approach to curriculum planning in that the 
suggested tasks can be used in choosing experiences for children, and, to 
some extent, in interpreting behavior. The developmental task approach 
* S ^.^ rcsent * ^ P" ,ctur e of continuous development, of children moving 
at different rates of speed and with varying degrees of success from one 
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o£ an individual's psychic energy. This is the starting point in thinking 
about human behavior of all kinds. The child has energy to spend. The 
amount and quality depends on genetic and physiologic determinants 
unique with the individual. The question of importance is how he invests 
this energy in the process of growing up, of solving the conflicts between 
his basic impulses and the real demands of life. Erikson M has pointed out 
nuclear conflicts between self and growing body, and both of these and 
society. He has termed these trust versus mistrust, autonomy versus shame 
and doubt, initiative versus guilt, industry versus inferiority, identity versus 
role diffusion, and others. These conflicts demand the expenditure of 
psychic energy. When the home, school, or community situation is such 
that a satisfactory resolution of the conflict cannot be made, the child must 
invest a greater and greater amount of free energy on the conflict and have 
less for the formal learning requirements of school and home. 

Psychic energy 


Freud s troop analogy may be useful in trying to give the picture of the 
yu^nuc wholeness of the individual. Picture the psychic energy an indi- 
’’idual possesses as analogous to the division of troops with which a com- 
n^nder starts for the front. As the commander passes one post after another 
on his way to the front he leaves troops to guard each post, analogously 
e individual investing energy in solving the problems of the different 
ttages of development as he grows to maturity. To the extent that these 
problems are not solved well — suppose that the child does not develop a 
of autonomy adequate for a basis of further growth — he must invest 
“Ogy in working on the problem fora long, long time. Hence, to continue 
c troop analogy, as the troops approach the front more and more are 
cd to fight rear guard actions, to man posts never quite secured. The 
toops that finally arrive at the front may not be adequate to do battle, 
jutt as the psychic energy available to the individual arriving at maturity 
j^y not be adequate to the demands of his life situation. In the first the 
e is lost; in the analogy the individual may be lost, to incompetence, 

even to hospitalization. 


Impulse diversion and expression 

A* another tool for thinking about behavior, the idea of impulse diversion 
30 impulse expression is useful. As a result of chemical processes in the 
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characteristics he criubittd. Then it was very difficult to pot him together 
again, that is, to interpret what a situation meant to a child. A P art 0 
this is due to our not taking into account that the child has unconscious 
needs that figure importantly in his life. This is true of the adult so, o 
course, but in the child there is less concealment for these unconscious 
elements. The child in the elementary school has only recently «P re f scd 
some of his desires that were inimical to his getting along well wit o ers 
around him. The disappearance of these memories from the possi i lty o 
conscious recall does not lessen their influence on child behavior. We ave, 
historically at least, had some tendency to hold the child complete y ac 
countable for behaviors of which we disapproved. There is much in our 
culture that supports blaming. The negative conscience that some aspects 
of out culture can produce inhibits creativity, punishes the’ child for s 
feelings of rebellion and nonconformity. The school is much involve »n 
this; as part of its attempt at control it can build a negative punishing 
conscience that makes it impossible for the child to admit and resolve his 
feelings. One of the ways we encourage the negative conscience is f 
blaming. A part of this tendency to blame is due to our not recognizing 
that much child behavior is of unconscious origin. The reasons a child 
gives for his behavior are very often not the basic reasons; these may not 
be available to his consciousness. Hence it is important that we know some 
of the unconscious significance of child behavior if we are to work with 
children in a positive manner. 

Tools of dynamic theory 

In our work with children it is essential that we acquire a number of tools 
that enable us to interpret behavior readily. One of these tools we use 
repeatedly: What does a child's behavior mean to the child himself? What 
purpose does it serve for him? Another is the idea that there is a kind of 
orderly flow of development that wc have termed stages of personality 
growth. Actually wc see these stages in a much more fluid way than the 
statement implies, but of this more later. A third conceptual tool refers to 
basic impulses, the drives with which the organism is equipped by its very 
nature as a human organism. A fourth wc have called ego development, 
which is made up of the things we learn that enable us to cope with life 
and utilize our basic impulses in ways the culture approves and that give 
satisfaction to us. Another of the tools for conceptualizing behavior is that 
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organism, the individual has energy to expend. The form which this 
energy takes or the direction of its expression depends perhaps upon the 
particular cell assembly with which it is associated. We know that brain 
cells build up some kind of electrochemical charge and then discharge it 
along neural pathways. This is a continuous process that goes on ay an 
night as long as the organism is alive. The direction and amount o energy 
discharged is affected by internal and external stimulation. ^ 

The individual gradually learns many ways of handling the imp se 
expression. The totality of the ways in which he comes to control, integrate, 
and utilize his basic impulses is given the term ego. This general point o 
view toward the individual as an energy system is helpful if the teac er 
is going to utilize the theory in his relationships with children in sc oo . 

It seems especially important that the teacher be aware that, as a chi 
successfully matures, a great part of these controls become unconscious 
and comfortably automatic. 

BIOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 

There is some tendency to overlook the biological basis of personality. 
The significance of much human behavior cannot be understood with 
relation to the cultural influence on it alone. Trilling brings this problem 
into sharp focus in the following two passages: 1 * 

We must, I think, recognize how open and available to the general 
culture the individual has become, how little protected he is by 
countervailing cultural forces, how unified and demanding our free 
culture has become. And if we do recognize this, we can get to see 
why we may think of Freud's emphasis on biology as being a liberating 
idea. It is a resistance to and a modification of the cultural omni- 
potence. We reflect that somewhere in the child, somewhere in the 
adult, there is a hard, irreducible, stubborn core of biological urgency, 
and biological necessity, and biological reason, which culture cannot 
read and which reserves the right, which sooner or later it will exercise, 
to judge the culture and resist and revise it. It seems to me that when- 
ever we become aware of how entirely we are involved in our culture 
and how entirely controlled by it we believe ourselves to be, destined 
and fated and foreordained by it, there must come to us a certain sense 
of liberation when we remember our biological selves. 

Again; 

The interaction of biology and culture in the fate of man is not a 
matter which we have yet begun to understand. Up to now, entranced 
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prescribed goal. When one of these stopping places appears too attractive 
there is the danger that the child begins to settle down there permanently 
and refuses to continue the journey or to advance to a further stage of 
development. Long before there was any scientific proof of this conception 
educators in all ages acted as if they recognized these dangers. Conse- 
quently they regarded it as their task to get the child through his phases 
of development without his ever attaining any real satisfaction and pleasure 
from any one stage except the last/’ 1 * The balance between anxiety that 
u necessary to keep a child progressing and the kind of anxiety that destroys 
him is obviously a delicate one requiring perceptive adults as teachers. 

Enkson 14 has developed the theory that at each stage there is a 
central problem or nuclear conflict that must be solved in a definitive 
nsanner that takes ego psychology, sociocultural factors, and development 
into account. He feels that the problems of each stage cannot be resolved 
completely at any stage, but must be taken care of in a manner that enables 
the individual to move on to the next developmental problem. 

The relationship of Freud's developmental stages to Erikson's 
nuclear conflicts is shown in the list below: 


BEVXLOI-MXNT STAGES 

infancy 

preschool 

kindergarten-primary 

latency 

puberty and adolescence 
7°ung adulthood 
adulthood 
maturity 


NUCLEAR CONFLICTS 

trust vs. basic mistrust 
autonomy vs. shame and doubt 
initiative vs. guilt 
industry vs. inferiority 
identity vs. role diffusion 
intimacy vs. isolation 
parental sense vs. stagnation 
integrity vs. disgust and despair 


e nature of each of these problems or nuclear conflicts is determined by 
c age of the biological equipment and the nature of society’s expectancies, 
ront clinical experience, it appears that the solution of these problems is 
cruci2 ^ to the mental hygiene and social effectiveness of the individual. 


Trust versus basic mistrust 


The nuclear or basic conflict of the sensory period, the period from birth 
10 a k° ut fifteen months, is that of trust opposed to mistrust. From this 
“Jge the child will emerge with a sense of trust of varying degrees of 
adequacy or of basic mistrust. 
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other hand, repression can be destructive and crippling to the child’s desire 
to explore, to reach out, to build a sense of his own identity. For the 
educator who has the task of helping the child develop positive, flexibe 
ways of using basic impulses, the terms restraining, transjorming, an 
diverting are more meaningful. 


REGRESSION 

Every teacher has been confronted with children who seem to make 
progress and then to forget or to revert to less mature behavior. These are 
both instances of regression. This is like, in the troop analogy, sending 
troops back to secure again a post that had been won before. It is obvious 
that no problem of personality development is ever completely solved. 
Among normal children, and more frequently among those with problems, 
from time to time energy must be spent in again working through a 
problem that has not been finally resolved. There are two general implica- 
tions of this for curriculum development: the first is that the teachers who 
become aware of this occasional regression should interpret it as a develop- 
mental process and not as an abnormality; the second is that at any stage, 
and latency is the one with which we are primarily concerned in the 
elementary school, curriculum experiences should be planned that will 
provide a reassurance, a reinforcement, of the child's belief in himself as 
a person who can do, who can make choices. 

STAGES OF PERSONALITY GROWTH 

Describing individual growth in terms of stages is a means of pointing to 
its basic orderly development. It also enables us to use a stage or problem 
as a focal point for the organization of the many facets of knowledge we 
have about personality. A child does not pass once and for all from one 
stage to another; he will regress to a previous stage sometimes and he will 
solve the problems associated with any stage only more or less satisfactorily 
at . e time so that from time to time when circumstances arouse his 
anxicucs he comes back to work on the reassurance of his success in these 
various problems. However, they are very useful as a tool in thinking 
about growth and behavior. “The phases of development which the child 
s to go through arc simply stages on the way to a quite definitely 
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maternal relationship. Mothers, I think, create a sense of trust in their 
children by that kind of administration which in its qualities combines 
sensitive care of the baby’s individual needs and a firm sense of per- 
sonal trustworthiness within the trusted framework of their culture's 
life style. This forms the basis in the child for a sense of identity 
which will later combine a sense of being “all right,” of being oneself, 
and of becoming what other people trust one will become. There are, 
therefore (within certain limits previously defined as the “musts” of 
child care), few frustrations in either this or the following stages which 
the growing child cannot endure if the frustration leads to the ever- 
renewed experience of greater sameness and stronger continuity of 
development, toward a final integration of individual life cycle with 
some meaningful wider belongingness. Parents must not only have 
certain ways of guiding by prohibition and permission, they must 
also be able to represent to the child a deep, an almost somatic con- 
viction that there is a meaning to what they are doing. Ultimately, 
children become neurotic not from frustrations, but from the lack or 
loss of societal meaning in these frustrations. 17 

The role of teachers at later stages is certainly comparable to that of parents 
as described at this early stage. Some have expressed surprise to find that 
traditionally-minded teachers are as well liked as more flexible modem 
teachers and better liked than laissez-faire teachers. Both good traditional 
teachers and good modern teachers embody in their procedures a meaning- 
fulness, a consistency, in the limitations that they impose. The laissez-faire 
teacher disturbs pupils with his inconsistencies and makes them feel in- 
*eeure with the lack of social meaning to the frustrations that must neces- 
sarily be imposed in a classroom. The authoritarian fails to help the child 
learn to trust himself, his abilities, his judgment. 

Rioiocjcal and cultural impact on trust. The differences with which 
children are born gready affect the success they have in solving the prob- 
lems of growing up. Even the factor of attractiveness soon begins to 
°perate as supportive of trust, or it begins to erode it away. Very sensitive 
children, those overreacting to loud noises, pain, movement, strangers, and 
bn ght light, for example, are not so likely to establish a sense of trust as 
^e less sensitive, unless special precautions arc taken to protect them 
rom situations that seriously disturb them. Treated with regard for his 
sensitivity this kind of child has a chance to grow up in a richer environ- 
mcnt , perceptually, than his more phlegmatic fellows. In school, however, 
15 33 >n infancy, his trust must be reaffirmed. 
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Around three months o£ age the child becomes conscious of objects 
and persons and feels himself in some degree a separate person. During 
this time the child’s helpless state makes him depend for life in a primitive 
sense upon his adults. He learns to trust people about him, that they wi 
feed and comfort him. Beginning about five months he begins to learn 
that he can trust his own body to do some of the things he wants, to grasp, 
to hold a cup, and so forth. His play activities during this period originate 
in the relationship to his own body. Waelder's 15 description of play as a 
method of “assimilating piecemeal an experience which was too large to 
be assimilated instantly at one swoop” is true here as it is at all other periods 
of development. In connection with each stage of development Lili Peller 
has described the unconscious anxiety and the compensating fantasy 
characterizing play. The unconscious anxiety of this age, she suggests, is. 
"My body is no good; I'm helpless." The compensating fantasy may be: 
"My body is a perfect instrument for my wishes, my orders." His play 
with rolling things, with tools, with things that move, reassure the child 
that his body is good, that he can trust it. Already by the empathic kinds 
of communicauon used at this period he establishes his first identification 
with his mother; at first he is all passive, then he does some of the things 
for himself that his mother has done for him; now he is the one who 
receives, now the one who gives. 

Trust is a victory which he cannot secure without recurrent effort 
in later stages, but it is one which must be won substantially the first time 
or it can never be won completely at all. We have children throughout 
the primary grades who arc still reaffirming their tenuous hold on a sense 
of trust; we have some who so basically lack it that learning and social 
behavior are almost impossible. A child who has made a reasonably success- 
ful resolution of his problem of trust shows up in the primary grades as 
one who is rather sure of himself, is not too much disturbed by failures, 
uses adults but is not excessively demanding on them for love and 
attention. 

Failure to develop the sense of trust is basically disastrous to the pet" 
sonahty. Psychopathic personality is seen by psychiatrists as resulting when 
c in ividuals are so unloved in infancy that they have no reason to trust 
anyone and hence have no sense of responsibility to others. 

But let it be said here that the amount of trust derived from earliest 
“1‘r? experience does not seem to depend on absolute quantities 
00,1 oc demonstrations of love, but rather on the quality of the 
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Different cultures fecffitete or retard the solution oi the problem o' 
tnu. Among the Alorese m Africa, for eaatnple, Ka, diner points out that 

the pattern of child rearing involves so much neglect that children P 

no consistent hope, no consistent faith in others. The world remains to the 
adults of the society a basically hopeless, traumatic place, t er socl , 
institutionalize stealing, putting a premium on distrust of other i - 
viduals. Generally, most world cultures support a feeling of trust and P • 
In American society, the general belief that the world is man-controlled, 
that the world is one’s oyster, is also supportive of a sense of trust and nop ■ 


Autonomy versus shame and doubt with ensuing fight against authority 

The second of these stages or problems is that associated with the develop- 
ment of muscular-anal maturation. The conflict associated with 1 c c 
velopmental stage is that of autonomy versus shame and doubt. Beginning 
around twelve to fifteen months and continuing about two years or more, 
the child is working to develop a sense of independence. The chi turns 
from a passive to an active role. It is the decisive stage for the ratio tween 
love and hate, cooperation and wilfulness, freedom of self-expression an 
its renunciation. The child must experience over and over again that he is 
a person permitted to make choices. He learns boundaries. If adults ac 
him up in his desire to be independent he docs well; if they fail him e 
feels the shame of having exposed himself foolishly. Certainly during * 
time he can learn to doubt as well as he can learn to rely on himse 
Children exposed to shaming as a method of control during this stage may 
become the delinquents of a later stage. 

In his play life his fantasies still are built around his mother. His 
basic unconscious anxiety during the stage is expressed as: “My mother 
can desert me, do as she pleases.” The fantasy by which he endeavors to 
handle his anxiety may be expressed as: "1 can do to you what mother di 
to me,” or “I can come and go as 1 please,” or “I am in motion.” Evidence 
of this is often seen in doll play. From his play with dolls, stuffed animals, 
other children (not as co-players) and his mother, he learns to understand 
and to handle his emotions of rage and anxiety. The child speaks to 
himself as if he were his mother reassuring him. His own behavior calls 
out to himself. 


biological and CULTURAL impact on autonomy. The autonomy stage is 
particularly difficult for the children who are naturally very active and 
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for it are not such chat the young adult is encouraged to use initiative in 
the same way as prior generations. There is a possibility that our feeling 
that our culture now provides less opportunity for initiative and independ- 
ence than formerly has an important component of not knowing how to 
act or to exercise these traits under the changed conditions of technological 
and urbanized society. The socializing processes still common and stem- 
ming from an agrarian base are not helpful in the city setting. In either 
case we have a social problem as well as an individual psychological one. 

Competence vertus inferiority and inability ( age 6-11) 

Now he learns to develop industry, to produce, to take pleasure in work 
completion by steady attention and perseverance. The preceding three 
stages arc probably the most important for personality development. How- 
ever, failure at this stage to learn the skills needed for accomplishment 
leaves the child with a sense of inadequacy and inferiority. 

During this time the basic impulses are much less active than they 
are later or were during the preceding stages. During this time the child 
takes on the orders and prohibitions of his parents and teachers; they 
become a part of Him, he internalizes the symbols of the common culture 
related to parent relationships and to relations with teachers. If the parents 
have treated the child with severity this is reflected in the child’s own 
attitude toward himself. If the school or home ask too much or fail to 
support him in his sense of ability to achieve, the remainder of his school 
experience can be a most unhappy one. “Children need and want real 
achievement. How to help them secure it, despite difference in native 
capacity and differences in emotional development, is one of the school's 
most serious challenges.” 20 Trust, autonomy, and initiative established dur- 
mg the first five or six years must continue to be confirmed by school and 
home experiences. 

In his play the child in this period — usually called latency — turns 
to organized games that offer him group attachments and mutual identifica- 
Hons with his playmates. His games are highly organized with definite 
toles. These games foster identification with equals. In a sense the team 
to Organized games represents a group of watchful and loyal brothers, and 
provides security from the family entanglements of the prior period. It 
°hcn becomes more important to observe the rules than to win, for as long 
35 both observe the rules they remain equals and friends. 
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basic anxiety shown in his play is: “I am small, 1 am left out of the pleasures 
of the grown-ups,” or, “My competitiveness with my father (mother) may 
cost me his (or her) love." In his fantasy he compensates; in his play he is 
saying: "I am big. I can do what the adults arc doing." He takes over e 
privileges of adults and enjoys them without guilt feelings. The gams 
from his play are essentially preparation for adult roles and functions, e 
is beginning to acquire the skills society needs. Through his pty* 51 
fantasy he alleviates the tensions and frustrations typical of this oedipai 
period. As Pellet ’* expresses it, in some of his play forms he is saying. 
"You are not my real parents. In my search for them I must go far an 
wide.” “I don’t need my parents; in fact I don’t need anyone. I can get 
along by myself." 

In the White House Conference Summary’* the central problem is 
expressed in this way: “The problem to be worked out is how to will with- 
out too great a sense of guilt. The fortunate outcome of the struggle is a 
sense of initiative. Failure to win through to that outcome leaves the per- 
sonality overburdened, and possibly ovcrrestrictcd, by guilt." Leeway an 
encouragement must be given to the child’s show of enterprise and 
imagination and punishment kept to a minimum. During this time chil- 
dren need many examples of the kinds of roles adults play and a chance 
to try them out in play. This is an amazingly fertile period. Children’s 
play during this period has become the prototype of our concept of happy 
children’s play. His co-play, however, U also preparing him for co-work. 
His initiative into adventure and accomplishment becomes at a later stage 
creation and invention. 


biological and cultuxal IMPACT on iNiTiATiYZ, The big, active child is 
better able to establish himself as “one who can do." Although he may 
try too hard and compete against older children, he can be more easily 
protected against this than the inactive child can be helped with his prob- 
lem. Failure at this stage on the part of congenitally inactive children may 
result in a passive approach to almost every other problem in the course 
o growing up. Slow children may come to accept themselves as weak 
and incompetent. 

Failure to resolve this conflict in favor of initiative may result in a 
constricte personality, one that cannot live up to its inner capacities for 
imagination, feeling, or performance. Initiative is again one of the core 
values of American society, as autonomy is. However, the opportunities 
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PERSONAL IDENTITY VERSUS SENSE OF CONFUSION 

The fifth stage is that of puberty and adolescence. Generally the elementary 
school is not organized to include those entering this period, but some 
schools are and some children enter the stage earlier than others. 

The individual's major conflict is that of personal identity versus 
confusion as to who he is. The child’s central problem is: “Who am I?" 
“What is my role in society to be?” “Am 1 a child or an adult?” The ac- 
celeration of physical changes and growth create the basis for renewed 
turmoil and indecision, after the comparative calm of latency. Ours is a 
difficult society for adolescence. The problem of finding or building an 
identity for oneself is made difficult by the indefiniteness of the adolescent’s 
p ysical and social status and also by confusion in the way adolescents are 
landled by different parents and teachers. “The danger of this stage is role 
usion. Where this is based on a strong previous doubt as to one’s sexual 
i entity, delinquent and outright psychotic incidents are not uncom- 
m ° n ' ’ * * ^ ** primarily the inability to settle on an occupational identity 
an thus a self identity which disturbs young people. To keep themselves 
together they temporarily over-identify to the point of apparent complete 
of identity with heroes of cliques and crowds." 53 It is clear enough that 
oss of identity during this period leaves the adolescent prey to his child- 
conflicts, leading to emotional problems. Obviously this is more than 
“problem of a parent, a school ora teacher; it is the problem of our society 
W crein the transition from child to man is prolonged and arduous. 

For children of minority groups and for those whose upbringing has 
,. n ' n various ways, the problems of this period are even more 

cult of solution. The drive to develop the personality of the majority 
gtoup often begins in early adolescence and brings with it a greater sense 
o a oneness and loss of self for those children who are automatically ex- 
C • k° m ma i or ' t y Identity and whose earlier security has not been 
Clcnt to toaintain themselves in the face of this new onslaught. 


INTIMACY VERSUS ISOLATION 

This stage is beyond the elementary school altogether. The major problem 
te adolescence is developing loyalties and convictions. Some young 
to f T* ^ * n “*■ ^ ur * n g this period the individual needs to come 
W totoself in communion with other people. If he does not establish 
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The basic anxiety, unconscious, is expressed as: “I have to face 
authority, threatening, dangerous authority, all by myself. I cannot go 
back and be a baby again.” These disturbing feelings he handles in fantasy 
and then in play as if to say: “I am not alone, there is a group of us and we 
are all united,” or "We observed the rules to the letter,” or 1 can learn an 
be many things.” Hence, in games, “I can start all over again as many times 
as I want.” 81 Through his play and in his school experience the child takes 
care of the basic feeling of deficiency or anxiety characteristic of latency. 
biological and cultukal impact on compltence. In our elementary 
schools we get children in all stages of resolution of their earlier conflicts. 
In the primary grades we get many not yet well into latency. The in 
herited differences that conditioned the solution to earlier problems continue 
to affect the child's work on new ones. In the effort to achieve, to acquire 


the tools of knowing and learning, to establish peer relations that are 
satisfying, differences in si2e, vigor, activity, sensitivity, tempo, and rhythm 
shape the kind of solution that the child can make to his problems of gr 0 '*' 
ing up. The implication for schools is that each child must be treated 
differently, that a solution for one child is an impossibility for another, that 
the curriculum must be varied to offer achievement opportunities in line 
with the kind of ability the different children have. 

The effects of illness of any kind in latency— disease, malnutrition, 
low energy of psychosomatic ailments— can be particularly serious. In the 
earlier stages of autonomy and initiative, illness may cause children to fed 
guilty and regard illness as their punishment. In latency the whole effort to 
learn, to achieve the tools whereby his independence may be secured and 
peer relations sustained, may be defeated by prolonged illness. 

The curriculum of the elementary school builds on tbc child’s readi- 
ness for learning and for organized effort by helping him really achieve 
and by using the group intelligently as the teacher's and society's ally. 

The teacher’s role as a person with whom to be identified is most 
important during latency. Especially in our complex society, the teacher 
becomes a substitute for the father and mother in some respects. The child 
has difficulty idenufying with parents whose work he does not understand 
because he cannot watch them. There is no way of linking the learning 
he is asked to do in school with the motivation which in a more natural 
situation arises from the child’s identification with his father's or mother’s 
work. Identification with the teacher is essential if the child is to learn. 
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have contact be those who have achieved this sense of integrity to an ade- 
quate degree. The White House Conference summary states eloquently the 
problem of integrity: “Integrity means a new and different love of one’s 
parents, free of the wish that they should have been different, and an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that one’s life is one’s own responsibility. It is a sense 
of comradeship with men and women of distant times and places and of 
different pursuits, who have created orders and objects and sayings con- 
veying human dignity and love. Although aware of the relativity of all the 
various life styles that have given meaning to human striving, the possessor 
of integrity is ready to defend the dignity of his own life against all physical 
and economic threats. For he knows that, for him, all human dignity 
stands or falls with the one style of integrity of which he partakes." 2 * 

These arc the problems that pass in the lifetime of a man or a woman. 
In every society or culture the solutions take on the coloration of that 
society, but fundamentally all mankind is united in having these problems 
to resolve. In some societies the institutional arrangements for producing, 
consuming, distributing, favor the resolution of these conflicts; in others 
the way society does business may make it more difficult. 

In some societies the core values seem to support ways of living that 
tnake it easy to grow up; in others the values by which men say they live 
are in conflict with other values which they live out in their daily affairs. 
The school is the prime institutional mediator between the culture or 
society and the next generation. The curriculum is the outcome of this 
persistent and constant process of mediation and represents the hope of the 
snature for the immature. It should represent in this day and age the best 
of scientific information in regard to the developing child, the most articu- 
late of societal values, and even the transient hopes and fears of its time. 


CURRICULUM AND PERSONALITY GROWTH 

The further development of educational theory depends upon using the 
contributions of other fields as well, the fields of clinical psychology, so- 
aology, and cultural anthropology in particular. Theories of how the child 
11 totalized, how he develops a conscience, how he learns, or how he comes 
to accept democratic values, are based on knowledge from many fields. 
These theories and their specific hypotheses need trying and testing in 
^hool classrooms. 
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good relationships, warm and satisfying, bis later relationships with people 
may be sterile and formal. The American culture in the past has emphasized 
a preoccupation with work, duty, worship. It has not been so success as 
some others in encouraging a sense of intimacy. However, there appears 
to be a modification taking place in the culture. The willingness of you 
to discuss emotional problems and their feeling of ease in discussing ce 
ings reflect this increasing sense of intimacy among youth. Dating an 
pairing off customs have changed also, reflecting a greater concern wi 
stable^ heterosexual relationships. If American youth seems to be more 
conservative, it is also concerned with its relationships with other yo 
As actual economic production uses up less and less of men s time, t e 
problem of good human relationships assumes greater proportions. 

A number of young people who have had difficulty with this problem 
find their way into the teaching profession. Sometimes this may represent 
a wish to work out the problem again. Specifically, it may be to find at 
school the warmth of human interaction that had been missed in their own 
schooling. It has its dangers in that the youth they teach need mature 
individuals as teachers, not those who are going to utilize pupils in the 
solution of their own problems. However, teachers who are helped to 
analyze their role in the lives of children can operate professionally wit 
awareness of their own involvement in the children’s affairs. 

PARENTAL CARE VERSUS SELF-FIXATION 

This problem of adulthood is peculiarly that of the teacher as well. The 
main aspect of this conflict is an interest in establishing and guiding the 
next generation, the acceptance of a kind of parental responsibility. Failure 
to develop this component of a healthy personality may result in conditions 
where the individual may treat himself as a child, be rivalrous with his 
children. “The essential (positive) clement is the desire to nourish and 
nurture what has been produced. It is the ability to regard one’s children 
as a trust of the community, rather than as extensions of one’s own p er " 
sonality oc merely as beings that one happens to live with.”** 

INTEGRITY VERSUS DESPAIR 

The last stage of Erikson’s eight is the conflict of maturity, of ego integrity 
versus despair. It is important for children that the adults with whom they 
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Curriculum and normal problems oj autonomy 

Many children come to the elementary school with their conflict of au- 
tonomy versus shame and doubt not satisfactorily resolved. In our apartment 
house cities, in which we have not learned to live, children have a particu- 
larly hard time solving this problem. Their environment is sterile; they 
cannot cut, saw, push, change, or make free choices in the way that children 
in a rural environment can. Part of this is due to our ignorance of how to 
live in a dry; part of it is perhaps the inevitable price we pay for living 
in apartment house cities. 

The unresolved problem is illustrated by Alan who gets a piece of 
day, spends hours modeling tiny miniatures, and refuses to participate in 
craft planned for everybody, punishing himself by abstaining. It is illus- 
trated by Mildred who is overly neat, quiet, orderly, and never leads out, 
and by Terrell who never “has anything to do.” 

Primary grade children need their feeling of helplessness and in- 
criority reduced so they can be free to learn basic skills. They need to learn 
e rules of living together without diminishing their sense of autonomy. 
This is illustrated by the teacher who helped children with the problem of 
talking at once by making a tape of the discussion they had after a trip 
to Fairyland. They heard that they could not hear themselves because so 
®any talked at once. They helped make rules about discussions. The 
situation provided them with the reason for the rules and the teacher’s 
role was not that of imposing and limiting choice but of helping them do 
something they saw needed. 

One of the conditions related to the lack of a sense of autonomy is a 
room environment in which choices are entirely lacking or readily seen 
y e children as not being real choices. A sense of autonomy is also helped 
by subject matter that gives children knowledge of many things to do. 

Kubie 14 illustrates what certain subject matter meant to a disturbed 
y* Although this is a case involving pathology, normal children also use 
ject matter in ways related to the normal problems of growing up. 

A little boy of seven became in essence a cartographer. Not only did 
he take great joy in the most painstaking and meticulous execution of 
•hap, but he also memorized timetables of train services all over the 
world. He became the class spokesman in all matters that had to do 
with things geographical. Geography led to history, history to politics. 
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Curriculum and normal problems of trust 


Some children who come to the elementary school are still working 
problem of misting themselves and others. For a few it can be a pro em 
never adequately resolved. It is illustrated by the fifth grader who said to 
the teacher many times during a month, “You do like me, don t you ? W e ** 
friends, aren't we?" and registered surprise each time the teacher sai s e 
did. It is illustrated by Susan who can’t find things, and accuses others, J 
Albert who constantly accuses others of cheating, and by Paul who is 
nauseated and vomits almost every morning before he comes to schoo . 

One of the contributing conditions to a lack of trust is an inconsistent 
environment in which punishment and reward cannot be seen as meaning- 
ful, fair, or related to the child’s actions. A school helps children with the 
problem of trust when its conduct is stable, consistent, fair, and above all 
when it can be seen by the child as making sense. 

Much teacher-pupil planning is needed to help children with this 
problem in school. Through teacher-pupil planning the things that go on 
in a day are understood by the children; they make sense because the 
children have thought through the planning. The adult is also seen as 
reasonable, responding objectively to the requirements of the plan. Day 
by day, careful planning helps children not only with their problems of 
trust but also gives them a means of independence, of autonomy. 

The use of scientific method, of problem solving, and also teaching 
it as content, as a way we have learned to invent and meet new conditions, 
helps children with the reinforcement of their solutions of the early con- 
flicts. The logic, the rationality and the objectivity of occurrences takes 
away from children their fear that their environment is unpredictable or 
hostile. 


Each content area has something to contribute to help children with 
this. Development of physical skills, for example, reassures the child that 
he can rely on his body to do what he wants and it makes him at home with 
his body. 

The means wc use to gain growth in this direction vary with the 
age level, of course. First graders depend on the teachers, particularly at 
first. By letting them work in groups of two or three they learn to rely 
on each other, to make room rules, to take care of room jobs. They learn 

that it is aU right to be on their own. 
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lost” youth we complain of today is partly a result of our failure to build 
tbe sense of initiative in children and to support it with societal arrange- 
ments that allow them to do worthwhile things when they are able. 

Both in content and method the curriculum problem is one requir- 
ing the most diligent and rapid search if our youth are not indeed to be 
deprived of a feeling of adventure and achievement. 

Curriculum and normal problems oj competence 

The latency period, which occupies nearly all the elementary school years, 
u the stage above all others when the child is engaged in expanding, elabo- 
rating, and refining his ego functioning. He is occupied with defining his 
tex role, with defining himself as an accomplishes as a child separate from 
adults but related to the group. He is engaged in reaction formation and 
substitution for some impulses still crudely expressed, and adopting 
todally acceptable manifestations of these impulses. 

In the early grades there are many children not yet in latency; these 
arc concerned with the problems of initiative, autonomy, or even trust. 
Above all the child of this period wants to feel competent. The 
zards for him are fairly great. The very slow or retarded child has a 
. _ t time getting a sense of competence when the situation is com- 
P^dve. The very bright child drifts off into fantasy when achievement 
SCrrn3 rHortless and ends up less competent than some less endowed but 
Persistent child. If there are rigid standards, rewards, and punishments, 
®3ny children will not get a sense of competence or industry. If the cur- 
rirrdum is narrow’, children who might have won some sense of industry 
om art, music, ceramics, woodshop, electronics, and so forth, are stretched 
on the Procrustean bed of limited curriculum experiences. The sense of 
competence must be preserved until the child is mature enough to accept 
specific kinds of limitations as just part of himself, aspects that are coun- 
taed by other strengths as sources of a sense of industry. 

One Upper elementary grade teacher provided such a variety of 
•oivuics as these: a room newspaper; a 4-H entomology club to which 
ria« members belonged; many resource people; a community study 
frojeo, including a study of why people moved into the community, homes, 
^ sanitary facilities, traffic hazards, local business, recreation, neighbor- 
goveraroent, newspapers, and organizations; a year-long class log; 
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politics to the law. There, unfortunately, he tumbled into an ilb«s 
which had many serious schizophrenic features. It was not irrttn i* 
illness, however, and in the course of time and as a result o ong 
searching treatment, the meaning of his early interest came to ig 
He had lost his mother in a foreign land when he was four, men 
shortly before he was seven he was tal.en on a trip, and during 
absence his nurse, on a visit to her home in Scotland, died there, in 
each instance death had been described to him as “going ***7^ sn 
the youngster’s heart and soul had become entirely absorbed m an 
unconscious fantasy of finding again these two whom he had v 
and lost. 


Curriculum and normal problem! oj initiative 

Most children entering the elementary school are still working on the 
problems of initiative. The problem is "how to experience the borderlines 
of excessive will without too great a sense of uninhibited guilt.” 3 As 1 
conscience has developed he begins to feel guilt even for evil thoughts that 
are not actually earned out. The child must be encouraged at this tinne to 
compete for goals, and he must be assured that these goals can be reached. 
He needs to feel that someday he will be able to do things as well as, i 
not better than, those adults he admires. 

In fantasy he plays many roles, trying out the role as he thinks 
adults play them. The study of community helpers, of what fathers do, is 
peculiarly appropriate in the lower primary grades in helping children 
get some conception of what they can be. Often the experiences children 
are provided under the guise of studying the community workers are not 
helpful to them in solving the problem. Children should be able to identify 
with the activities selected for role playing. The problem of "Who can I 
be? requires many opportunities for learning about the things adults do. 
A fifth grade teacher reinforcing this sense of initiative and preparing for 
the problem of identity has the children role-play almost every story in th c 
social studies, putting in the ideas between the lines. They are thus actually 
thinking and acting for adults. Another teacher working on the same prob- 
lem had children construct a small-scale model of a town of long ago and 
one of the town of the future. The town of the future is far ahead of any- 
t ing that exists today. Hence children get the idea that by working hard 
qr can surpass anything adults of the present day are doing. 

This problem of initiative is an important part of American ideals. The 
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puppet plays written, directed, and produced by pupils; new skills in 
woodshop; pottery; experimenting with glazing; excursions. Within this 
broad range of activities were opportunities for success, growth, and feel- 


ings of competence for any child in the class. 

In both content and method we have only begun to find what 
children of latency age need in the way of curriculum experiences. 


Curriculum and normal problems of personal identity 

This is a problem of early adolescence, but it begins far back in the ele- 
mentary school. It begins with parents’ and teachers’ gradually helping 
children get an idea of what they can do well, and helping them to build a 
picture of themselves, their characteristics, their growth, as the years pass. 
When Joe was in the nursery school, he worked well with his hands, with 
clay, with wood, and particularly in taking apart machines and occasionally 
putting them together. Repeatedly the school has offered him a chance to 
excel in such activities; repeatedly someone, teacher or parent, has said, 
“Joe, you really understand how machines are put together,” or “Joe, you 
work so well with your hands" Gradually adults have helped Joe get a 
picture of himself as a person who knows machines, who can take them 
apart, who is interested in them, who docs things well with his hands, who 
can create something beautiful in pottery. This is part of the eventual con- 
cept of self that Joe brings into adolescence. Within he has no great struggle 
with idenuty; he knows who he is and what he is and what he is not. 

Throughout the elementary school teachers and other adults need 
to help children build a concept of themselves. This is probably tbe best 
kind of vocational guidance any child can be given. Fear that we may be 
making decisions for the child arc unfounded; with his sense of identity 
intact he will turn to do whatever he wants. In the case of Joe, a child who 
started with an interest in mechanical things ended up as a physician. 
Another child with a similar background of encouragement ended up in the 
social welfare field. 

Content-wise the curriculum of the early adolescent must include 
muc opportunity for self-exploration and for role identification. The 
directions for the curriculum worker are fairly clear; the detailed working 
out o a curriculum that will help children with their personality growth 
problems at this stage is only begun. 
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DYNAMICS OF CHILDREN’S 
LEARNING 


MANY ciNtnATioNj teachers have known that academic learning 
cannot be separated from the total development of children. As 
they dealt intuitively with the problems of children, they were 
aware this was also the road to increased learning of the factua 
things that the school and society held to be important. Teachers 
seek eagerly for conflict-free and motivated areas in children, 
knowing that learning proceeds best there; for example, in a 
special art ability, a sharp curiosity about airplane motors, or an 
interest in snakes. Much of the research on learning by psychol- 
ogists neglected this complex aspect of learning and concentrated 
on a purely mechanical notion of cognitive learning. Snygg 1 1* 31 
pointed this out, arguing that psychologists thought of learning 
as a process and somehow separate from people. He writes, "It > $ 
too bad that psychologists became interested in learning before 
this (the psychologists’ awareness of the total organism] happened. 
By setting up our definition of the learning process too soon we 
have cut the learning psychologist off from the major problem of 
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dom and permissiveness. Some authorities believed that basic impulses, 
drives, or instincts should be expressed as directly as possible and learning 
would flow, naturally, from the expected and ensuing “confbctless” state. 
u c development of the child were a progressive unfolding of the innate 
good that lay within him, perhaps an educational process that avoided 
ation would be indicated. However, modern biological notions make 
no assumptions as to innate goodness or badness but rather imply that the 
ant and the child is what he obviously is — untutored, unsocialized, and 
earned. Indeed, observations of those children who have missed early 
ucative contacts with teaching, loving, and frustrating adults, such as 
e w oil" children and children in sterile institutions, suggest that the 
in ove and education suffered may never be completely recovered. 
*f e i. ls . a l ar S c quantity of caring involved in limiting, controlling, and 
a drild because his own weak and immature ego is without 
erpecta 3nC * mcc ^ anisms to direct energy from within in terms of the 
Potations from within and from without. Progressive education was, 
ow ever, dearly understandable as an enthusiastic albeit mistaken ex- 
Hon o the newer notions of the reasons for inefficient and neurotic 
^cnoning and their prevention. The object of adult society’s educative 
of - ° r m ° St P art t ^ ic C S° Ac child, and present understandings 
'vavtt' V -!/ S “ at e 8° growth is promoted dearly include in an articulated 
research' 1^ ^Prostration to be experienced. The sum total of psychological 
cx P cr,ence > at, d psychoanalytic theory suggest that learn- 
byered^ * 3 c ^ mate °P frustration and mild dissatisfaction 

"■iffi ih U ^° n 3 8 encra ^ 2ct ^ feeling tone of well-being. Clinical experience 
? °verindulged child, who is essentially the spoiled child, and the 
Went.'' A- ^wed to fixate upon a particular stage of develop- 

“nadul' 15 ICa!C5 ^ at t ^ lc C S° defiaency results as dearly from an excess of 
appear ? LrC 35 ^ om an absence of care. Such deficiencies frequendy 
°riented * tna ^*^ t y t0 wait, to bind tension, and a generalized pleasure- 
jyj C ^ ) ‘ rours^ it needs to be noted parenthedcally that the parent 
^^overindulged child is most frequendy one who is expressing his 
and cr jf_ tQW:u ^ *b e c hild unoonsdously by failing to support, encourage, 
^ihion h' CC c ff Qrts and thus indicating in a backhand 

corj, 5 ^udal assumption that the child is without strength and 
CnCC )" ^ 0VVcvcr * the school’s role, because it stands, as it should, 
a ^ctti^ur^- rCinOVCd k° m the center of the child and the family’s 
c i* essentially to continue the process of asking the child to 
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further back into larger and more controlling patterns in the child s bio- 
psychological make-up. We have become less concerned with t e s y m P“*J 
of not-reading, for example, and more with the basic orientations the chua 
has toward learning as these arise from early patterns of living at ome- 
Because the symptom of not-learning shows up at school— learning is e 
school's business — we hastened to prescribe new methods and new ures, 
we also assumed that the school had somehow failed. This it may have one, 
but it is increasingly evident that we dealt too much with the apparm 
symptoms and not enough with what the child had become in his gen 
relations to people and learning. His problem was there before he i cam e to 
school, usually. Not-leaming in school is simply the symptom 0 s v 
turbancc, which appears only under the new pressures of school expectancy. 
The same phenomenon occurs with referral of children to clinics, ,c 11 a 
the entering school age that a large number of children are referre ° 
therapy. Schools did not create the problem; it is revealed there ““ 
of new social relations and demands. . __ 

It is sometimes difficult to see what is really behind behavior. * 
mother who “smothers” the child, is reluctant to let him go to school, an 
is closely overprotective, for example, is seldom seen by schools as r 1 
involved in rejecting the child. It is this fundamental character of e 
dynamic approach that is presented in the following pages. When we know 
what the behavior really means we can usually help the child. As long * s 
we deal with symptoms only we shall defeat ourselves. It is stating e 
obvious to point out that the most expressed need of elementary teachers a 
for increased understanding of behavior and ways of helping children. 

The dynamic approach is the most complex explanation of human 
behavior developed. In this it parallels the immense complexity of the 
educative process. Nearly all the research now being carried on in per- 
sonality and in clinical understanding of human behavior is designed to 
test facets of dynamic theory. It must be done piece by piece. In this it also 
parallels education where the public demand for simple experimentation 
and simple answers has nettled the professional teacher particularly during 
this past decade. 


LEARNING AND OVERPERMISSIVENESS 

In the early years of the progressive education movement and of the child- 
centered school idea, learning was believed directly associated with free- 
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fflorc complex ego forms that will restrain, divert, and transform their 
impulses, and contemporaneously and successively to use the resulting free 
energy to develop even more complex ego forms that will include the skills 
and understandings required to deal with themselves and our very complex 
soaety. Helping the child see himself and experience himself as a conscious 
earner is one of the really significant accomplishments of the elementary 
1 ‘ h ls “ c ma i° r achievement of latency for the child himself. 


COMPLEX LEARNING 

simulta 0n * CVC ^ consc i° us * preconscious, and unconscious, 
an. .' 0US as f ar as wc know - Yet what the individual learns from 
both a "TV* Uni ^, UC t0 k is determined by its meaning to him on 
affective ton!- tlVC Cmot j onal IcvcI - The ch dd “approaches" with an 
carry affective W ** to °k. Yet even these logical tools 

■oadsymboU nnotaUo « “d the younger the child the greater affective 
of primary school d3’ ****?", famiIiar with the overreactiveness 

instance. “The u,. . *? S ^ m ^° s l ^ at connotc bathroom functions for 
resenting manv^rV * y which we think are multivalent tools, always rep 
and some maLJ!? " mult ? n “ > “ 1 y» somc conscious, some preconscious, 
symbolic process 10US ' ° 0glCal lhc conscious and preconscious 

all W theref * “ tcrnaI rea, «y without disguises. What we 

krent among such; '! ^ ?*"?* * C ° diag ° f rclati onships which are in- 
PerceptuaJ processes C * tCfnaI data as arc accessible to our direct 

d>e mind, its rools ' ™ ght aImost sa y although logic resides in 
It is a neglected ^ , rclatI0n * among external facts themselves, 

i’e ‘illogical’ about S ' qUe ” cc °^ diis principle, that it is literally impossible to 
grind.’* Ue f S C “ Me data except when one has an unconscious axe to 
SUme r of energy ^ nsc >ous.axes to grind” is a great distorter and con- 

^dety or a n ’ W en considered as a sum total pathology within a 
coot iguous societies ‘ “ nsUtUtes a continuous danger to that society or 
iffustrative of this U J e 1| esMapIe of Germany can be brought to mind as 

^ above they da ■* whcD chUdrcn ,earn ^e things 

10 *** senses- man ° ‘ D C ° m P hcatcd P a «“ns. Their learning is multiple 
Deou %j and these iJ? “ gaiUvc and “notional learnings occur simulta- 
K Wl takes this intr, rmDgS °^ CliT 3t thc three levcIs o£ consciousness. The 
ccount y grouping its objectives around integrating 
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surrender his infsnule behavior palterns by misr/omu'of, rawuOT* • 
. diverting his childish and primitive impulses, and increasingly to 
resulting energy to develop new ego skills whether it is a mg an 
traciing or understanding himself and waiting his turn. 


PROTECTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

In a larger sense the sehool eatt be thought o! as a protettive 
that societies have organized for the young where the excesses o 
energy can be channeled, where mistakes can be made without eir 
sequences being permanently detrimental to the child s hope o even 
competence and adulthood, and where the skills and techniques 0 
society can be mastered. Erikson has called parents the protectors 0 
child’s play peace. This might be translated to the school situation y ‘ 
ing of die school as the protector of the child’s early group and wor 
cnees to the end that its graduates are workers who are neither ““f”, 
nor inhibited, and that their availability of energy is hopeful y a 1 
maximum. , 

Because dynamic psychology generally developed its theory 
structure within the context of the pathological, partly because it is easic 
to see and understand the exaggerated pathological form and partly 
cause psychoanalysis developed within the framework of medical practitf* 
the development of concepts and formulations that would be useful or 
educator and his concern with the more normal learning process has * 
a long time coming. However, m recent years increased interest is no e 
in both fields, psychoanalysis and education, in developing theoreti 
bridges. Psychoanalysis, likewise, has come to speculate that all norm* 
behavior may not be merely a milder form of pathological behavior. Nor- 
mality may actually be a matter of markedly different forms. As a matter 
of fact, it h beginning to become more certain that new concepts arc going 
to be needed and perhaps in quantity to explain man’s more salubrious, 
adaptive, coping methods of handling himself and his life. Development 
in these directions should directly provide schools with more material for 
increasing sophistication, understanding, and effectiveness in promoting 

the learning of children. 

It seems clear now, though, that the school’s role, when considered 
irom die present point of view, is to provide a milieu encouraging cM- 
ren increasingly to give up primitive modes of behavior by developing 
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abandon these will not be able to sustain a teacher who feels that the 
affective tone involving a sense of well-being is the key to learning. 

Affective tone 

A good affective tone arises from several factors. The warmth of the 
teacher in his relations with elementary age children is central. It is im- 
portant that the teacher recognize that he is a source of emotional supplies, 
y s giving or withholding of approval and love. “Self-esteem is raised if 
an unpleasant stimulus is gotten rid of. Every token of love from a more 
powerful adult has the effect of a supply of milk for the child because it 
raises his self-esteem .” 4 A second aspect of securing an affective tone that 
eps the child’s development is the curriculum; if there is interesting, 
wo while work to be done, work that can absorb the child’s energy and 
*or that has a positive relationship to the problems of the stages of de- 
v opment in which he may still be involved, such work helps direct the 
* . , t0 t ^ )C ou tside” and lessens conflict between parents and teachers. 

U lra ^ 3rtant t^ at the work help the child really test and increasingly 
'Uster his environment, that it involve effort, mild frustration, and in- 
king self-denial. 

Using adults 

there is freedom for mistakes without disorganizing punishment or 
chan” C da ' Sr0 ° m 1311 k c sccn hy the child as a safe place to try things, to 
tion ^ 10 **7 a S a i Q - The processes of incorporation and idenufica- 

in ed *" uupottant concepts from psychoanalysis that now can be utilized 
f^j. uca3 ' on - As an infant, the child incorporated, through his senses of 
a , . C ^ n S > ^eing. the behavior, the qualities of his parents. In 
thin^ V, * ' ncor P orat * on * s hkc eating, his method of taking into the body 
u c necc ^ s ' Later this taking-in, in the sense of learning, seems founded 

fated ' mofc primitive taking-in of eating. That these processes are re- 
ha vcr ificd by the fact that some children with learning difficulties 

C o ' 5 " 7 “^ug problems. 

inco n< - P 1 ' 130 '? 3 ! motivations of young children rests on their 

rfuld^° rat *° Q - an< ^ identification with, adults. The adult is seen by the 
U5C3 15 om uipotent and omniscient. Taking on the qualities of the adult 
The^h ° C ^^ rcn ^ at tbey can hope to become powerful like the adult. 
°po to lessen their dreads and anxieties if they can incorporate the 
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opmcnco >il b, providmg the lamer such mamy th “ 

he can make his own those things that have particular meaning to t • 

The extent tn which a ch.H's lentning allows him uniemed »d 
undistorted access to the “external data” of the universe s o c r 
equivalent to the extent that his total educative experience rc ccts 111 
fettered and essenually scientific view of the child and the universe. 

"The great cultural processes of human society, inc u ing ar 
literature, science, education in general, the humanities, an re ^’gion, 
three essential missions-namcly: to enable human nature itself to chang , 
to enable each generation to transmit to the next whatever wis om 1 
gained about living; to free the enormous untapped creative P° ten 
which is latent in varying degrees in the preconscious processes o eve 

Kubie has concerned himself with the neurotic distortions cr “ 
tivity and of learning. He pints out that the schools sometimes fa 10 ° 
position of producing and supprting compulsive work habits. Essenti < 
this is work carried beyond the pint necessary for learning and the n't*’ 
that is, the work and the orderliness of the work, becomes the en • ^ 

repetitiveness of a work compulsion is anathema to new solutions invo ve 
in creativity and robs society and the individual of this added enri e ” 
Educators have deplored busywork, but crowded schools and high pup 1 
teacher rauos arc the producers of busywork. 


WHY CHILDREN LEARN 

The most important condition of school learning is the affective tone of th 
classroom. The child’s relationships in the classroom, with the teacher an 
his peers, determine the extent, the breadth and depth to which he can 
reach out and use the classroom experiences, his classmates, the teacher, 
and the factual learning to help in his own development. Research supp tts 
the notion that complex rational learning occurs best in an atmosphere that 
allows and encourages a flexible approach and a mildly pleasant sense ot 
well being. Setting the effective tone of the classroom and the school is by no 
means the responsibility of the teacher alone. The means of creating an ef- 
fective tone that promotes learning needs to be the subject of agreement 
among all school personnel. A principal who has need for punidve measures 
tor control and who is made insecure by a higher administrative decision to 
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may come to understand that it is dangerous to wonder. If parents, and 
presumably teachers, are preoccupied and distant in their relations with 
their children, these children cannot make a complete use of parents and 
teac ers to explore and satisfy themselves about others, or of other aspects of 
their environment. Their interest patterns may become circumscribed. Only 
J generous environment can furnish the time and tools for full learning, 
n the socialization process the taboos of the culture need to be handled with 
mmense care. The child can accept limiting custom if the adult can divest 
the process of senseless repression. 

^“ttgh i some early learning is based upon the process of incorpora- 
* D . ldcntlfi cation, children at the end of the elementary school arc 
chiUii '"I ^ ' mse ^ vcs from the adult, as indeed they always are during 
ire incT ^ l ^ in S s t ^ ie y learned from the adults, and peers, 

child- rM 7 • omin S tntegrated into the unique personality of each 
alone’ nT ,*7 ,ncor P oralcd » eventually digested and is now theirs 
parents an 1 I P ar ^ cularl y gives up some of his identification with his 

T, i Af ‘ oth " ora " k ““‘ fo, 

reduce hi« C t ? ac ^ cr * ro c durin g the child’s adolescence to gradually 

be free to be W ’ USt 3$ thc P arcnt must do ’ 50 ^ the chiId 

imse f, to develop his own identity, which is a new entity. 

Conscious process and learning 

been widelv^lu P ','“ nsaous has implications for learning that have not 
the levels of m Y r * S . Crve a use ^ u b purpose here to describe briefly 
^y.Knerall Cnta “" ctlon ‘ n g- Broadly, the unconscious refers to thc 
from experience 11 ' ^ ? COnsciousnc «> ri gid, and unrealistic material 
consciousness hera 1116 ex P cr iences people have are pushed out of 
‘bey a re incnntUt ^ 316 un P Ieasant * ^cy produce feelings of guilt, or 

experiences that thc P erson as hc now thinks of himself. These 

^ recalled to mind * mCm ° r ^ ^cm, become unconscious and cannot 
Memories continn P crlla P s »n therapy. Nevertheless these repressed 
common evidenc ^ ’ . ucncc and distort behavior. One of the most 

°“r behavior whe” ° TV* ? 'f n * D P attcrns of forgetting. It is also seen in 
unconscious recoil * l ° SC . C ddn f> s because they are connected with 
lI «t they i mpo f^ ons - Conscious processes are also rigid in a sense, in 
*bepreconscious levYTfY 0 "* °/ Io S ic 2nd chronology upon thought. In 
e 0 functioning thought is rapid, intuitive, condensed. 
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Another implication involves the individual differences of the 
learners preconsaous and this is probably of greater vastness than the 
more familiar individual differences of the learner’s consciousness. Because 
of this silent partner of the teacher, considerable individual latitude is 
probably needed in the presentation and assimilation of a lesson to allow 
individual preconsaous functioning to occur. Here again the importance 
of autonomy for the learner is apparent. It is also important that the school’s 
p ysical setup recognize the need for periods of separation or isolation when 
e individual can absorb and organize the meaning of his experiences. The 
, . idea of classroom construction described in Chapter 11 is based upon 
consideration as well as upon the meaning of such separation for the 
We °P ment of a more inner-dirccted personality. 

Remembering 

Children remember things that have meaning to them because the particu- 
or l Jccomc 3 P 3 *^ of a larger meaning generalization 

r un erstandmg and in this way they are not discrete accumulated items, 
re leamiD S c ^ c P cn ^ s upon the existence of need in children. They 

^ . new * 2cls better if they are related to bodily things* Remember- 

hearin^'^ ^ ^ ^ Carn ^ n S 2°“ on through several sensory avenues — sight, 

. ' motor ' ah° remember more if the connections between things 
intc ^^shed s uuply by the patterning of experiences in more complex, 
Active t_ ^bion.** Pointing out connections also facilitates recall. Af- 

plcasant ° D re membering are now well known; we forget un- 

n S s > our recollections are distorted by conflicts just as our 
^Pfons are also distorted by conflicts. 

Repetition 

^Pttiho 0F ^ Ur ^° SC rc petition is secure economy of mental processes. 
anc j .° n cna bl cs us to eliminate intervening steps to complex thinking 
tional ^ ^ ^P* l ° Wt U P P at, crns including sensory, kinaesthetic, emo- 
symbol n *t^ nen,S ’ T *^b csc patterns m3y then be “triggered as a unit by the 
deduoi t rCprCSCntS thc S° a1 ” 7 For some teachers there are two 
oq 0a j ^^ C0rrc ' al ' ves ) from this theory: (1) Repetition should be carried 
eedure « ■ mater ' a l that is understood; repetition is not a learning pro- 
a means of making what is already understood rapidly available 
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and allegorical, utilizing analogy as the basis for new combinations 
originally dissimilar material. Some learning, perhaps all learning, 
of a preconsdous nature, becoming conscious only la' er - nsaous 
may then organize it and subject it to the test of rca ity. ome ea 
seems never to enter consciousness. The characteristic mannerisms 
pick up from others are an example. An example of how muc we a 
perceive without being able to consciously reproduce it comes rom rcse 
in hypnosis. If an individual is brought into an unfamiliar room tor se 
minutes and then removed from it and asked to list all the o jects e > 
he can usually put down fifteen to thirty. If he is then put un er yPj 1 ^ 
without again entering the room, he can increase the list to aroun 
hundred. 6 . . 

Although the implications of the theory of preconsdous uncuoai 
are particularly relevent to creative processes, it is generally importan 
all kinds of learning. We have recognized this in such phrases as tim ^ 
digest it,” “mull it over," “need a period of gestation,” and sleep on » ^ 
Experiments have indicated that students tested immediately a « in ^ 
struction may do poorly in comparison with those who have allow * 
interim period of a week or so. 

Distrust of learning ability 

Many school practices seem to prevent the full use of preconsdous process' 5 - 
Forcing children to “give back” some kinds of experiences immediate y 
after instruction seems to hinder learning. Teachers may also teach chi ten 
to distrust their preconsdous thinking by penalizing mistakes severely, J 
seeming to cxerdsc a continuing critical attitude toward performance, or j 
evaluating too soon. 


n environment 


One of the implications of this kind of learning involves the value of a 
rich environment from which children can appropriate learning. A bare 
classroom deprives children of the chance to absorb learning from their 
surroundings. Art, music, models, exhibits, the beauty of the room and 
the school site, maps, and the textures of objects can be symbolized in 
preconscious processes and consutute part of the stuff of understanding and 
creation. 
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unconscious debilitating resistance) are not noted, nor should they be 
expected to be, by their wise evaluation and selection of what is important 
to learned and what is not, and part of the time children will have to 
urged and required to learn things that seem, at the moment, unim- 
portant to them. If a child’s dignity and selfhood is essentially respected he 
will be able, on good faith, to accept the adult’s longer term wisdom and 
oice in the matter and will be able, for short periods of time, to make the 
a ts motivation his for all the varying reasons and in all the varying 
mentioned above The number of repetitions that any one learner will 
n in order to declare that he has learned the new material seems to this 
writer to be in a large part a matter for the child’s determination or at least 
t s ould be so in more situations as the learner becomes older. To be able 
, °' v w hen one has learned something, to be able to test oneself against 
“devaluation of his feeling of himself in regard to external facts can 
Pto^> e power, verve, and control to oneself as a learner as opposed to a 
obsessive, compulsive ruminating over isolated and poorly under- 
"° 0d fra S mcnts of the materials and of oneself. 

. f^ a ‘Cresting technique in the field of mathematics has come to the 
utcr s attention. It utilizes arrangements between teacher and learner 
t a PPe ar essentially to promote the autonomy of the learner* The 
cr s wisdom selects information to be learned, promotes the learner’s 
fc cn _ tan d , ng, piques his curiosity, gives him problems that involve the 
^ Pj'knon of the principle he has discovered, but the child repeats only until 
satisfied himself that he has “learned’’ the idea. It is clear that this 
•togement puts considerable responsibility on the child, but when the 
iUona ^ learning situation is distilled to its essence, whether a child 
in *y° r . n0t rcsts u P°n whether the child chooses to learn or not. Learn- 
> U *s to occur, involves an active, tempered aggressiveness toward the 
j^enal, toward the purveyor of the facts, toward others who are also 
j| n ^ s an ^ there is no way to bring about this state of internal affairs 
^ 1 declines to participate or to participate meaningfully. One can 
casi] ^ tuake" children cease and desist but a determined child can 
7 avoid taking a positive acquiring step forward. 

. Mother point for concern in regard to repetition is that the com- 
* Vc c ^*ldren find the repetition an end itself, and in a society that re- 
^ s conformity and stereotyped thinking to repeat without understand- 
° nc °f the less anxious ways one can live. 
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and in the control of preconscious processes. (2) Repetition should be 
carried only to the point absolutely necessary to secure economy of Hunt- 
ing. The last suggestion calk for, at best, an approximation of the opnm 
number of repetitions but drill beyond this point is proba y not on y 
wasteful of time but also injurious to future learning. 

Those who have worked with children unmotivated to learn now 
the incredible number of times that a fact can be repeated by a p ci , 
complying child without its “taking,” but when the child becomes mouvated 
a single repetition can sometimes suffice for permanent retention. c 
academic learning theorist’s laws of primacy, recency, and effect seem w 
adequate to handle such a good learning when it occurs. It would appear, 
then, that even drill must he motivated. Another common sense fact 

is part of most of our experience involves final examination cramming. e 

number of facts that have been lost to utilization by the general popu auon 
by cramming for finals would probably measurably raise the level o po in 
cal debate in the next elections if these facts could now somehow be ma e 
available to those who have lost them. A "crammed” fact is obvious y a 
fact that has meaning and relevance for the teacher but very little of ei er 
for the student who mechanically reproduces it at the appointed our 
without having had to take responsibility for it, assume ownership o >'» 
or integrate it into his own set of intellectual assumptions. The enormous 
waste of learning, the conservation of facts and understandings, are im- 
portant problems for scientific investigation and, in time for our schools. 
Interesting questions arise in this regard as to how the memory trace is 
stored, if >t is, and how it is reproduced. Is it a change in the brain structure 
or a change in a biochemical process, and how can the processes of hypno- 
tized states, which allow multitudinous memories to be clearly recalled, be 
made available for the waking state ? Be that as it may, it appears that repeti- 
tion of some sort is necessary for the retention and better use and reproduc- 
tion of the memory. Clearly motivated repetition that has meaning to the 
learner and to his already acquired external knowledge and his knowledge 
of the way he learns has a better chance of being retained and used than a 
sheer, mechanical doing over and over of the learning. For example, this is 
die difference between the “crammed fact” and the integrated, understood 

Now children and adults (but of course, adults’ learning is already 
impaired by our system that promotes mechanical repetition and a secret 
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b. If the school can provide a rich environment from which the 
children can take what they need in their growth, the ability of children 
to develop new insights will increase. 

c. If the school can organize the children’s day so that some time is 
allowed for thinking, for free-associating about problems, for a relaxation 
in the need for continuous production, children will be able to learn ap- 
proaches to a creative nature. 

d. If the school can provide some isolation for the individual so that 
he can separate himself part of the time from the impinging of the social 
demands of peer contact, the child will learn better to rely upon himself 
for creative procedures. 

e. If the school will encourage groups to work in a creative, free 
way (brainstorming, for example) on problems that groups need to solve 
as groups, children will learn the use of others for creative solutions. 

/. If the school grants autonomy to children in their learning as far 
as their maturity will allow, children will do more insightful learning. 

g. If the school can set limits, expect impulse restraint and aid in the 
transformation and diversion of basic impulses, children will have more 
energy to spend on creative processes. 

Acquiring self-knowledge 

How do children acquire self-knowledge? What are the negative and 
positive contributions of schools to children’s self-knowledge? The im- 
portance of self-knowledge as a requisite of maturity and as a prerequisite 
of freedom to learn has been stressed in Chapter II. Children come to school 
normally with a number of vital conflicts affecting their relations with 
others and their feelings about themselves. The school may either aid 
children in resolving them or may, as Kubie 10 suggests, do many things 
drat aggravate these problems to the point where the individual's career as 
a learner and creator is harmed. 

Typical of the conflicts with which the child comes to school 
are his feeling about adult authority. He carries his feeling about authority 
derived from his relations with parents into the classroom in the form of 
relations with the adult authority, the teacher. Similarly he carries bis 
/ecA'c gs of sibling rivalry toward fits own siblings and toward bis pseudo 
siblings, his peers, into the school situation. The compulsive dawdler and 
the compulsive rusher may both find that their problems are not lessened 
but accentuated by school practices. The “good child” whose goodness is 
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Insight, problem-solving, and creativity 

All of the*e— injight, problem solving, end croatmtg-mo “““J 

processes and all involve preconsaous functioning. e comm 
is that of making new connections between concepts hitherto no 
related by the individual. These processes are essenti y cognitive > 
with all mental activity, involve emotional components. T ey a s 
all levels of functioning : unconscious, preconscious, and conscious, c 
promote insight, and therefore problem solving and other creation, y F 
viding much experience, a wealth of perceptual experience, that can beco 
the material for the swift, analogic thinking of the preconscious. cac e 
can work with children so that they dare to think freely an use 
experience in fluid ways. The creative process has been various y cscn 
by many writers. Broadly, the occurrence of insight in creative peop 
seems generally described in three phases: (1) In the period w en in r 
tion is gathered about the problem in an intense fashion, the in v> u ^ 
exposes himself to all possible sources of information in a kind of p r0 em 
generated neurosis.”* This is a period of absorption, of logical testing, an 
yet one where free imagination allows the absorption of all kinds o 1 ca J > 
undistorted by the special conflicts of the individual. (2) The perio w en 
the individual has time to contemplate, to free-associate, to allow rCI ™ 
to the preconscious processes without the interference of the rigid ogi 
of the conscious mind or the distorting rigidities of the unconscious, is t e 
period when new connections and condensations can occur below the eve 
of conscious thought. The individual may in fact do other things, in a sense 
trying to provide freedom from conscious interference with the creativ 
process. Out of this the “aha" experience may arise, the new combinauon, 
the sudden insight, the excitement of discovery and the quick freeing o 
energy. (3) The last period is that in which the individual reality-tests his 
insight, subjecting it to logical criticism and structuring it so that it has 
use for him. 


If the individual's thinking is bound by unresolved conflicts he may 
be unable to free himself for creation, or, if he can, his product may be 
repetitious, indicaung the unconscious sources of its distortion. 

The school's role in insight, problem-solving and creativity may be 
summarized in these ways: 

a. If the school can help diminish the inner conflicts of children, 
their ability and energy to learn and create will increase. 
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and art and music centers of the school provides a setting wherein groups 
may work together, where the individual feels the rub of his own strong 
purposes against the equally strong purposes of others. A great part of his 
ability to work and play with others will depend upon the knowledge of 
self described above. 

The school program that encourages growth in social relations is 
described in Chapter 5. The general principles of learning social rela- 
tionships include: 

a. If the total school situation is planned to provide group work, 
sharing, and decision, children's growth in social relationships will be 

increased. 

b. If the situations that grow out of this kind of "living together” 
are used to help children understand their feelings about others’ behavior, 
accept the differences of others that fall within the broad range of democratic 
behavior, and understand the needs of others in the group and respond to 
them appropriately, children will be helped to grow in social relationships. 

c. If the school will plan for and capitalize on the broad range of 
social relationships situations presented by school and community living 
and by social studies and literature, children will learn to become more 
effective in working and playing with others. 

d. If the school helps children develop independence from the group, 
resistance of group pressure, and strong feelings of personal identity, the 
effectivness of the individual in his social relationships will be increased. 

These four general learning principles are elaborated more fully as 
a school program in Chapter 5. 

Learning values 

The values children learn are the result of the socialization process at home 
and later at school and in the community. What these values are depends 
mostly upon the effect of social influences on instinctual needs. Different 
biological constitutions contain many possibilities. “It is experience, that 
ir, the cultural conditions, that transforms potentialities into realities, that 
shapes the real mental structure of man by forcing his instinctual demands 
mto certain directions, by favoring some of them and backing others, and 
even turning parts of them against the rest.” 11 

The crisis of our age is a crisis of value. “There is little hope of 
creating new social entities which shall be more stable than the old until 
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based upon submissive.^ may find this mechanism reinforced by 4e 
school’s pleasure over a confonning student. . .. , n Kn 

These are some of the areas of inner hfe mto vvhrch “ 

be helped to look during the elementary school years. Ins ea P ^ 

rivalry as a means of mo.ivauon, rhe school can cmbzc 
rivalry by helping children maintain their feeling of sd£ " 
defeated and their sense of proportion in a guiltless pleasure ” 
f»l. In the uievitable and useful rivalry situ.Uons of a 
school is offorded a marvelous opportunity for prorating ego F 
ego coping mechanisms, which help children take accoun , as 
id our society do, of individual differences; that is, nobody wins ah 
time and nobody loses all the time. The child’s insight into his nvalrou 
feeUngs, for instance, is productive of some resolution and behavioral chang 
if (1) the process of learning is a gradual one, and (2) e ,ns,g . . . t 
merely an intellectual one but involves feeling as well. Inte ' ctua . 
alone may merely serve the individual’s defenses aod serve to eep i 
conflict untouched. Yet it is important for the child to come to no 
capabilities in relationship to others. Progressive education, »n c “ 
aware of the destructive effects of school’s exploiting the cru e riv 
between children, moved to the other extreme where it neurotica y cn ’ 
and asked children to deny that competition existed. This mere y as 
children to defend themselves against knowledge of their cnvl , 
feelings and avoided, hopefully, the conflict that was necessarily invo ve 
in the resolution. It is to be contended, however, that the schoo on^ 
creates a neurotic structure for the group and, in turn, for the in wi 
by either denying rivalries or exploiting them. Tolerance for others succes 
ful abilities is an eventual and adult ego achievement which rests upon 
a deep acceptance of oneself as a biological entity with certain assets an 
limitations that are more or less evident and reassuring to oncse ,n 
various situations. 

The child’s relationship to his peers and the inevitable mirroring 
opportunity that the group provides him is only one source of self -know - 
edge for the child. Certainly a like opportunity in his relationship t0 
authority, adults, men and women, is possible in the teacher-pupil contacts. 
Growth in social relations 

Helping children to learn to live and work with other people is one of th* 
functions of the modern school. The classroom, playgrounds, laboratories, 
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mission clement has been removed; the other part of the school’s double 
role is the provision of cognitive material with which children can verbalize 
their ideas of democratic values. 

Intelligence 

The schools are concerned with intelligence as a measure of the ability 
o£ children to benefit from the experiences provided in the curriculum. 
There are three things of note about measuring intelligence that have be- 
come important for schools: (1) intelligence is by no means a simple con- 
cept; Guilford 1 * has suggested that there are at least fifty intellectual factors 
already known; (2) intelligence is by no means stable; and (3) although 
the intelligence of an individual, however complex the dimensions in which 
it is measured, probably reflects the inherited biological structure and 
functioning of the individual, the important consideration for schools is 
that the development and utilization of intelligence depends upon general 
personality development. Fromm 1 * has indicated the ways in which current 
intelligence tests measure dynamic personality functioning. In a very 
broad sense intelligence can be viewed by the curriculum maker as the 
child’s approach to life. Certainly we all know many children who do 
not learn well, not because they are unintelligent, but because their capacity 
to free energy for reaching out and exploring is limited. This in turn is due 
to fearful approaches to the environment, fear of the anger within, fear of 
not measuring up,” and many other personality development failures. 


emotional bases of failure to learn 

Despite adequate ability and excellent instructional methods some children 
do not learn or do not learn at the rate that could be expected. Some 
children may have special subject disabilities. The importance of this to 
both schools and families has increased with population pressures, new 
restrictions on school entrance, and the rapidly increasing utilization of the 
*chool in our society as a screening and selecting institution for entry into 
a large range of vocations. 

The physical reasons for poor learning usually need to be checked 
out before other exploration is done. Unfortunately, physical bases are 
inextricably interwoven with the psychological effects they have on the 
child s relationships and hence on his ability to learn. The occurrence of 
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« W| wife, and m„a comply rizriombips can bn bnllt upon »>“■ 
dun arc not only generally recognized and deeply felt, ut t at a 
some scientific ILrt.- The scences involved in understand., human 
behavior have the task of developing sc.ent.fic bases for va . ^ 

to the theory of curriculum development presented in 
values governing men’s aodvities can ultimately be based upon a udy^of 
personality development, the nature of man, Northrop has P 
that, "The norms for ethical conduct are to be discovered from 
able knowledge of man's nature. Just as the norms for building a n g 
to be derived from physics.- The range of behavior to «bd. differs 
cultures assign value is very great. Nevertheless, these value e 
exhibit even at this Stage in the development d£ mankind, a roug 
relation with “what is good for man," a checking back against 10 ogi 
predeterminants. . 

Within cultures like that of the United States, there are comp 
and inconsistent value systems. Which values the child picks up ou * ® 
his family and community experience depend first upon early c P 
relationships. “Values are most likely expressions of the ^structure 0 
personality as it is integrated in a given social patterning.’ 1 “ “'f 
ences of children make for a rigid, submissive approach to relations p » 
they will tend to adopt values, unconsciously and consciously, that are o 
a conventional and external character with condemnation of those w o 
not conform to rigid patterns of behavior. The child from an authoritarian 
home considers the ideal occupation for men chiefly from the ang e o 
prestige and external success in the social hierarchy. Children from equ 
tarian homes see desirable occupations as anything that is exciting or inter 
esting, or for which one is trained; they see a bad occupation as one that 
they dislike. 11 This point can be elaborated extensively, but it suffices here 
to illustrate that children take on values that fit the basic orientation they are 


given in their fundamental relationships at home. 

The American school is committed to an equalitarian, democratic 
approach with emphasis on the flexibility of the individual as an important 
pan of his development. The teaching of values in school will depen 
upon relationships between children and between teachers and children 
that allow for learning democratic values. “Values cannot ... be preached 
at people if the makings for the reception are not there.” 14 The school has 
a double role: it must provide relationships that allow children to have 
experience with authority, for example, from which the dominance-sub- 
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School relationships and failure to learn 

The school difficulties arising from these settings involve a number of 
specific behaviors. Boys with ego restriction often respond with “I don't 
know.” Those with acute anxiety try wild guesses. Generally, they would 
not reveal hostility to teachers nor admit it to themselves. A boy who was 
severely struck by a teacher for holding his head on one side refused to 
express anger in any way. 

In general, for these boys, the price of being liked was to give in to 
someone else. Their failures brought them dependent satisfactions. These 
hoys selected the school as their overt failure area because the school situa- 
tion came to represent the conflicts at home. 

Staver 18 has summarized the relationship between children's learn- 
lng difficulties and the emotional problems of the mother in this way : “Work 
with the mothers of disturbed children who show a general learning failure 
reveals that these mothers have focused on their retarded children their 
own fears of loss and abandonment associated with intense oral dependent 
seeds. These mothers use intellectual inhibition themselves as a defense in 
“rtain critical situations and appear to encourage the use of intellectual in- 
hibition as a generalized defense by these children whom they identify as 
parts of themselves. The child’s stupidity and consequent helplessness pro- 
ride the mother with vicarious gratifications of her needs, as well as 
protccung her from the dreaded separation from the child." 

If the child’s relationships with his parents, and particularly the 
mother, with the latency age child, are not good, the child may not be able 
to identify with his teacher and thus utilize this idcnufication as a means to 
fulfill the wish to know the same things the teacher knows or like learning 
the things that the teacher seems to enjoy himself. Competitive envy among 
siblings when badly handled by the parents may make it impossible for a 
child to do better than another child because this might sene as an expose 
of his underlying hostility. On the other hand, the same constellation of 
feelings toward the sibling may make it necessary for him to achieve, even 
cvcrachieve, as an expression of his need to be loved more than his siblings. 

The neurotic child whose attention is engrossed first with one stream 
of instinctual strivings and at the next moment with another, and whose 
energy is expended in controlling these by massive attempts at repression 
or symptom formation or excessive indulgence in fantasy may be quite 
uaa kk to focus his attention on any of his school work. At adolescence this 
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emotionally dirtmbvd ohtldten in mentally 

quent enoiU to point op the difficulty of making d.flmct.on.. D.tle. 
Sergei may* be d„ P e,o btain attoctute i nhetited ot toton img 
occurring before, during, or after bird,. The alow or dctavv 
to find an environment less helpful to hi, d " d °P” ' 
problems around feeling real affecuon for the child and the d 

fiation with parents is slower. Parents may uy to force ' 

on slow chUdren, but on others as well. This may create second.iy cm 
tional conflicts which prevent learning. . 

Chronic fatigue and illness may inhibit learning by reducing oxypn 

supply of die cortex, reducing heart efficiency and hence cirrtJanon. 
Specific illnesses may result in impaired vision or hearing, ome 
may result in cortical or subcorneal lesions. The physical reasQ ” S . 
learning make up only a small percentage, but the analysis o 
difficulties should begin with these. 


Family relationships and failure to learn 


Generally, learning difficulties begin in disturbed home relationships- 


Teachers may both create and reinforce learning difficulties, but 
the problems of the home become the learning problems of children, in 


intensive study” of seven boys with I.Q.’s 100-120 with learning 

nd included these conditions: (1) family emp 1 


the family patterns found , . • 

on being good; (2) parents who deny their own needs and who eery, ^ 


es; (4) mothers who often fail to protect the children, but deny 


hostility involved; (5) parents who set up a sibling to serve as an aggress 
. . ... • .* : n this role; foj 


and competitor to another child, or who set themselves up it- ^ 

a general denial by parents of aggression and sexuality, and also denia 
disturbing reality events — the birth of a mongoloid in the family, or ex 
ample. 

The boys in this study tended to cover up hostile reactions to mothers 
and teachers for fear of loss of love. This fear of loss of love character! 
all the boys and is responsible for their continuing dependency . The oedipal 
situation is also handled this way by the boys, resulting in a kind of paru 
masochistic surrender to avoid loss of love. 

Within the family culture there are also factors that encourage 
learning or make it seem an alien activity. These cultural factors are fully 
discussed in Chapter 4, How Curriculum Vanes with the Neighborhood. 
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feeing of ottomion on .ho renewed sexnal strivings f “” tS 
isucally results in a common and usually temporary P 

‘“'^“ron growing up may 

connotation* and fulfillments. The fear of hr. own hatred may ^ 
child to refuse to learn, tha, is, to delay gnawing up ■ - 

act upon this hatred if he were large enough. For a girl, growing pT 
mean] at, he unconscious level, marrying her father. Not learmng is ton 
as a way to delay growing up when this could happen. P 

stupidity originates in the wish to be thought innocent (ignor ) 

One boy, Jexample, developed stupidity ,n order to deny wha h »- 
of sex around him in the home of his mother, who was a stamp 
Feelings of stupidity and accompanying learning difficulties y 
from identification with the stupid parent of the same sex. 


Rolct and learning 

Difficulty in learning may be involved in feminine and masculine identifies 
uons. If the mother is the intellectual of the family, the V . 

certain conditions, reject learning as being feminine. If the “ cr 1 
intelectual, learning may be seen by the children as a masculine atui 
and the girl may reject it, or she may use it as a conscious substitute tor t 
unconscious wish to be a male. At around the third grade level we notice 
phenomenon described by Pearson, "If an individual unconscious y con 
siders not knowing as a sign of unmanhness and weakness, his a 1 >ty 0 
learn may be interfered with. Such an individual feels it is necessary or 
him to know before he has really learned, lest he be considered unman y. 
Therefore he does not learn but supplies his lack of knowledge throug e 
use of omnipotence, by trick information and the like." 18 

That learning difficuldes are sometimes associated with oral 
ficultics in early life— loss of appetite, gluttony, upper respiratory infccuons, 
disturbed dentition, or delayed speech seems substantiated by clinic 
experience. 80 These difficulties may lead to refusal to ingest learning, P ar ' 
ticularly apparent in refusal to learn to read. Children who forget what 
they learn may do so because of a kind of inhibition of oral aggression 
arising from the early food or other oral experiences. At the unconscious 
level the child has to inhibit the desire to take in and to learn because o£ 
his fantasy of devouring and being devoured. He fears his need for devour* 
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CURRICULUM AND LEARNING 

The problem of school learning is complex. Both the inner self and outer 
reality are necessarily the concern of the school. The school expects and 
sets up its curriculum program to accomplish the following learning: (I) 
a knowledge of self, including abetting the resolution of inner conflicts 
that block and distort learning and creativity; (2) a value system that 
defines the child’s relationships with others within this particular society, 
involving basic knowledge and concern for human personality; (3) a 
owledge of basic functions of social living carried on by this society and 
others past and present; ability to participate fully and creatively in the 
culture by means of quantitative, scientific, artistic, and communicative 
owledge and skills; (4) productive, tension-free social relationships, 
iqto ving freedom from distorting hostility and dependency; (5) the skills 
and tools to accomplish the above and provide the child with a vehicle for 
productivity within his milieu. 
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Difficulty with muthenutics m,y »bo be Ucd 
feminine ident.ficetione. In our culture oeeupeuon. mvolviiig g" 
use o£ mathematics have genemlly been those in which men wmkei For 
this and more personal reasons mathematics is seen m .-k-jhose 
man's field. Women who succeed in it seem, from tontt studies, ^ 

who learn it from men and arc also involved in the ocd.pal ffl 
that learning mathematics is a part of the family triangle. 
poorly in mathematics because of their identification with am 
also rejects mathematics as masculine. Boys may sometimes rejec 
ematics taught by a woman, as they may reject other kinds of lear g 
the same reason. . . . , 

In all the different areas, special factors may be involved that tacu 
itatc or retard learning. 


THE WHOLENESS OF LEARNING 

In this chapter the relationship of learning to personality development h 
been described in various ways. In subsequent chapters there will ur 
illustration of the application of these ideas to learning in many area 
the curriculum. The central thought around which the material pr«e 
revolves is that learning is a result of the child's attempt to so w 
problems, to release the tensions, or to restore balance as these are invo 
in the complicated business of personality growth and development wit 

MACHINES AND LEARNING 

The possibilities of teaching machines are interesting to educators. It i> 
apparent that complicated kinds of learning involving affective com- 
ponents as well as cognitive require the conditions described in Chapters 
2 and 3. However, given freedom from conflict and adequate aspiration 
levels, simple conditioning types of learning might well be facilitated by 
machine. The theory of preconscious functioning suggests that rapi 
exposure to logically arranged material may result in rapid acquisition of 
certain kinds of information with which machines could be programmed. 
Among these may be such skills as spelling and fundamental processes in 
mathematics. 
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school is a professional right and responsibility. If it is not exercised, the 
children's needs are poorly met and the professionalization of teaching is 
further delayed. 

In this chapter some of the background for working with the prob- 
lems is developed. Ways of studying the neighborhood for curriculum 
purposes are suggested. 

Around the sixteen questions listed below, some of the important 
curriculum questions arising from variations in social backgrounds are 
described. The questions are followed by suggestions for study in the 
individual school. 

1. How do neighborhoods educate? 

2. How do families educate? What is the school's role? 

3. Howdopcergroupseducate? 

4. How do schools differ from neighborhood to neighborhood? 

5. Are there common goals for all schools? 

6. Do we have a social class structure with significant impact on 
personality development? 

7. Are there optimal social conditions for personality development? 

8. How does the teacher’s socioeconomic level affect curriculum? 

9. Do children recognize social class differences? 

10. What is the teacher’s role with children from different back- 
grounds? 

11. How can teachers work with parents from different socio- 
economic backgrounds? 

12. Can normative tests be used fairly to measure the ability of stu- 
dents from different economic levels? 

13. How can the school culture be changed? 

14. How should the curriculum in elementary school subjects vary 
from school to school? 

15. How should school organization vary from one neighborhood to 
another? 

16. How should the curriculum vary according to the natural and 
human resources of the community and their utilization? 


HOW NEIGHBORHOODS EDUCATE 

Neighborhoods differ from each other in man y crudally important 
respects. They educate the children who grow up in them. They teach 



4. HOW CURRICULUM VARIES 
WITH THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Individuality is not originally given but is created under the influences of 
associated life. John dewey. 

One of ihc hardest professional questions curriculum wor ers, 
especially teachers, face today is how to work effectively wi 
children from a great range of backgrounds. How to understan 
and to develop individuality in the midst of group pressures, mass 
education techniques, and desires for successful conformity is 
a problem of great professional difficulty. The variety of 
grounds brings with it a range of values, motivations, and psy °" 
logical defenses meriting the most painstaking study. 

The importance of autonomy for the staff of the indivi u 
school in curriculum is great. Many of the most significant cur 
riculum problems must of necessity be worked out by the teachers 
and administrators of each school in sensitive response to the nee 
of the children in that particular neighborhood. The right to b ' 
curriculum in response to the growth problems of children in each 
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children; try hard to come out on top in games and sports; (4) that he 
make his own friends among children his own age. Early development of 
these abilities in certain families was highly correlated with high achieve- 
ment by the children. 

Families teach different attitudes toward authority; some teach 
children to respect it, some to fear, and others to defy it. These attitudes 
permeate the child’s relationships with important people in his life prob- 
ably for the rest of his life. In the same way the children pick up a family 
aspiration level, more important in some ways for future achievement than 
almost any other personality facet. 

Children learn in their families the roles that people play. They 
cany these role conceptions to school and into other social relationships. 
The curriculum worker’s interest in this is twofold. First, we want to help 
children cope successfully with their immediate living situation. Second, 
we want to build skills and attitudes in the area of interpersonal relations 
that will help them build a better concept of family. Children can be 
helped in school to understand and accept the many differences between 
families’ ways of living, to handle their relationships with their siblings 
and with their parents more successfully, to get a better understanding of 
how the neighbors live, and the way they look at the behavior of others. 
Schools help children understand better the roles that different family 
members play. They help them handle the conflicts that family living 
involves, and living in general. 

As a supplementing agency to the family the school is interested 
in knowing such information as this: 

1. What kinds of things do the children do with their parents? 

2. What kinds of things does the boy do with his father, if there is 
a father? 

3. What kinds of things docs the girl do with her mother, if there is 
a mother? 

4. Is the child learning to play an appropriate sex role? Family role? 

5. Has the family learned a pattern of urban, rural or suburban living 
that is appropriate? 

6. Is the family teaching children common societal values? 

?. Is there a chance foi children to karo fsom patents thsough 
identification? 

8. What arc the personality development problems on which both 
the family and the child need help? 
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different values and activities, different self-concepts, and different ways 
of carrying out roles as brothers, sisters, parents, lovers, workers, learners, 
and many other relationships. They educate children in different concepts 
of family and of the family’s extension, society itself. Some of the things 
learned are harmful to the growth of children and others are useful. 

In three neighborhoods studied, to illustrate, children at the recrea- 
tion centers were asked about the police. The attitude of the children 
toward the police was positive in one neighborhood; policemen were 
conceived of as being helpful and friendly. In another neighborhood, m 
an adjoining city, boys on the playgrounds showed fear and antagonism 
toward police, and in response to the question, ‘‘If you saw two people 
fighting in your neighborhood would you call the police?** they exclaimed 
that they would not, that a policeman had broken up a quarrel between a 
husband and wife, had kicked the man down the stairs, broken his leg, 
and thrown him in jail. In a third neighborhood the children said the 
police were afraid to come into the area except in groups of a half dozen 
or more. These arc attitudes not only toward police; they are attitudes 
toward much of society’s attempt to set up and maintain controls and 
safeguards. The attitudes that children learn toward essential controls from 
their neighborhood culture proliferate and become attitudes toward so- 
ciety generally, and particularly toward other people who, because of their 
own functions, must expect conformity to commonly agreed upon 
regulations. 

INFLUENCE OF FAMILY AND ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

Each family has its own culture, in some respects unique. The socialization 
process, which begins in the home, is continued in the neighborhood and 
in the school. The normal problems of growing up, of personality develop- 
ment, are also made easier or more difficult by the family culture, or the 
elements in it. 

Families vary in their demands on children, for example, in the 
amomrt of independence they give or expect at different ages. McClelland' 
found substantial differences in the ages at which these four abilities were 
expected by different groups of families; (1) that the child know his way 
a /° U ", e 50 he can play where he wants without getting lost; 
' . C e filling to try new things on his own without depending 

on s mot er or help; (3) that he do well in competition with other 
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equals. He learns the social skills and attitudes that he must have to work 
and play with others. 

The peer group membership changes fairly rapidly and the indi- 
vidual can try out in several different groups and move from one friend to 
another. In this way the learning situation can be changed, and it is less 
emotionally involved than the family situation can be. The peer group, 
for a time at least, may enable children to learn about other ways of 
behaving characteristic of different socioeconomic levels, and different 
kinds of families — authoritarian, democratic, or warmly responsive. Peer 
groups formed by children as they get older tend increasingly to follow 
class lines, the ultimate of this occurring in adulthood in urban settings. 

The school needs to study the peer groups as they arc formed in 
the classroom and within the school community. The school’s role and 
the informal role of the peer group are similar; they are both socializing 
agencies. Where the culture of the peer group is in active conflict with the 
school’s purposes and with adult values, the school may need to help build 
other groups, to support groups that are constructive. The school also can 
help the individual find his way into the peer group and to benefit from it. 

COMMON GOALS FOR ALL SCHOOLS 

What of the school in this social complex? The child brings his family to 
school. He brings his relationship with his siblings, actual and peer, to 
school. He comes whole to school; his problems, his character, are all 
involved in his learning. It is a matrix from which no one can single out 
the three R’s alone as worthy of instructional effort. But as children and 
neighborhoods differ, how should their schools differ from each other? It 
has been pointed out that the socialization process that began, and con- 
tinues, in the family is carried on by the school. Is this really true? If the 
school is very much different from the home, or if the people in the school 
'vho work with children do not know the home experiences of the chil- 
then, it often occurs that children cannot make use of the school. The 
values that are held by one are so different from the other that children 
often cannot make the transition and may reject one or the other. A great 
many children can accept and use the school, particularly those whose 
values coincide generally with those of the teachers. But the problem that 
this poses is, considering these differences in circumstances of children, 
ow should the curriculum of one school differ from that of another ? The 
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In a recent survey,’ the tamilies tii two diUcrent racial groups hut 
of the same socioeconomic level revealed a number of signt cant i « 
ences affecting children’s learning. Families in the A group 3 
family type activities involving adults and children; their m times 
seldom organized family meetings. Each child came in as it suit > 
ate something from the table or refrigerator and went on to other activities. 
Families in the “B" group had many family type activiues, ate meals in 
family style. Both groups expressed a desire for their children to rccei 
as much education as possible. However, families in B group imp e 
merited this by the purchase of boohs, discussions about school wor , con 
sistent praise for good work. "A" group families were not able to imp eme 
their desires in specific ways. Discipline in “A” group families ten ° 
be alternately lax and punitive. In “B" group families discipline ten e 
to be consistent, nonpunitivc, but somewhat destructive of the in ‘Vj ua s 
sense of personal rights and privacy. “A" group families, when as w 
jobs they would like their children to prepare for, tended to sc Kt o 
status jobs reflecting fear of discrimination and feelings of inferiority 
arising from position of the group in this society. “B” group parents ten 
to have higher aspirations for children but seemed too much ot er 
directed" in their acceptance of majority patterns. It is plain that c 
curriculum in learning to live in families will differ rather markedly om 


one neighborhood to another. . 

The role that the school takes will depend on its facilities. It wi 
depend on the status of the school in the community, and upon the com 
munuy’s desire to use the school for the purpose of family-life education. 
Already the parent education efforts, the parent and teachers associauons, 
the parent-teacher conference, clinics, and other arrangements make some 
inroads on the conscious planning for family life. Within the elementary 
school curriculum increasing attention is being paid to helping children 
understand the emotional problems involved in their family life. 


INFLUENCE OF PEER GROUPS 

The peer groups that are formed during latency perform a number of 
important functions for the child and for society. The peer group enables 
the child to move away from the close ties with his family and into a wider 
kind of association. His relations with his peers is similar to those with 
siblings. From them he learns how to get along with others who are his 
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equals. He learns the social skills and attitudes that he must have to work 
and play with others. 

The peer group membership changes fairly rapidly and the indi- 
vidual can try out in several different groups and move from one friend to 
another. In this way the learning situation can be changed, and it is less 
emotionally involved than the family situation can be. The peer group, 
for a time at least, may enable children to learn about other ways of 
behaving characteristic of different socioeconomic levels, and different 
kinds of families — authoritarian, democratic, or warmly responsive. Peer 
groups formed by children as they get older tend increasingly to follow 
class lines, the ultimate of this occurring in adulthood in urban settings. 

The school needs to study the peer groups as they are formed in 
the classroom and within the school community. The school’s role and 
the informal role of the peer group are similar; they are both socializing 
agencies. Where the culture of the peer group is in active conflict with the 
school’s purposes and with adult values, the school may need to help build 
other groups, to support groups that are constructive. The school also can 
help the individual find his way into the peer group and to benefit from it. 


COMMON GOALS FOR ALL SCHOOLS 

What of the school in this social complex? The child brings his family to 
school. He brings his relationship with his siblings, actual and peer, to 
school. He comes whole to school; his problems, his character, are all 
involved in his learning. It is a matrix from which no one can single out 
the three R’s alone as worthy of instructional effort. But as children and 
neighborhoods differ, how should their schools differ from each other? It 
has been pointed out that the socialization process that began, and con- 
tinues, in the family is carried on by the school. Is this really true? If the 
school is very much different from the home, or if the people in the school 
who work with children do not know the home experiences of the chil- 
dren, it often occurs that children cannot make use of the school. The 
values that are held by one are so different from the other that children 
often cannot make the transition and may reject one or the other. A great 
many children can accept and use the school, particularly those whose 
Values coincide generally with those of the teachers. But the problem that 
this poses is, considering these differences in circumstances of children, 
how should the curriculum of one school differ from that of another ? The 
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.chool his pkt.tr«l .! providing i kind rf «™»" 
children. How can it still do so given the vanedmfluences P" 50 
growth and development in varying neighborhoods ? ^rmuon 

* Over the pin half eemnr, .here hi. devei.ped .< bn»d 
of the sodal funeliomng of die iehool in oor mtay- Some o 
ceptionr ire ira.ed below. However, in .he diftenh and deunH^J 
curriculum mating, .chool, in different neighborhood, will have 
way. of carrying ou. the* purpoiei that involve different activt , 
ent dming and different aolut.on, for individual.. I. I. ” 

our ieareh for common goal! we do not chain the gi t nor 

handimppei f ^ ^ ^ Out are derived from die 


basic theory of Chapter l are: . , . .i v 

.. to help the individual learn to live in the community productively, 
creatively, and with reasonable freedom from tension; 

b. to help the individual function with comparative freedom 
undue anxiety in democratic, inevitable conflict situations, an to giv 


the shills essential to a free society; 

e . to help the community improve its group life by better techmq l 
of planning, better human relations based on understanding o e pro 


lems of communication; ,j c 

d. to help the individual acquire skills and knowledge to ena 
him to find a place in the “working” structure of society; 

e. to help the individual develop an ethical value system an mor 

conduct through the experiences he has at school; . 

/. to help the individual develop personality functioning that ena 
him to live fully in a complicated and novelly emerging society. 

The curriculum problem of providing experience for chil rcn 1 
give them the “skills essential to a free society" is certainly different m a 
neighborhood where physical aggression is most often resorted to as a mea 
of settling disputes than it is in a better-income level neighborhood w * re 
cliques, gossip, and mild character assassination may he the prevai l £ 
methods of expressing hostility. In the first the school needs to p^vt C ’ 
among other things, more experience with solving differences by ta ’ in S 
things out. In the second, the school can provide, among other things, 
experiences that help the individual gain insight into his own motives an 
into the effect of his conduct on others. The goal — skills and insights ncces* 
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sary to a democratic society— is the same; the curriculum experiences are 
different. The same is true of the other broad functions of the school. 


STUDYING FAMILY, PEER GROUP, AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Out-of-school-activities study 


The school should not work in the dark regarding the other meaningful 
experiences of children. In a sense the school is a complementary institu- 
tion to others that impinge on children’s lives. A study of what children do 
after school and on weekends will help the teacher understand the family 
and neighborhood culture. Have the children keep a daily record of what 
they do after school, after dinner, and on weekends for a typical week 
Repeat the study later in the year. References that will help you make the 
study and interpret it arc: Volberding, Eleanor, “Out of School Behavior 
of Eleven Year Olds,” Elementary School Journal, 48, 432-441; Tabs 
Hilda, With Perspective on Human Relations (Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1955); Barker, Roger, and Herbert F. Wright, 
One Boy’s Day (New York: Harper St Brothers, Inc, 1951). 

Diary 


The values of a pupil diary are many. A carefully interpreted diary will 
enable the teacher to understand the family culture, the problems t h c 
child has, the kinds of responsibilities he carries, the socializing contacts 
he makes. The diary study requires that the teacher bring to the material 
a great deal of psychological and sociological information if the 
benefit is to be derived from it. However, the teacher will grow i n ^ 
depth to which he can probe in the material. A reference tlut will hcJ C 
you make and interpret the diary study is: Taba, Hilda, Elizabeth n . ^ 
John Robinson, and William Vickery, “Diaries" in Diagnosing ft u 
Relations Needs (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Erf,, U ^ an 

193t),pp.9-30. 

“ What do you do with whom” study 

In working with both thc child and the parents it is desirable ^ , 
what kinds of contacts the child has with his family. There * n ° w 

** Nrious 
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way. of doing shss. One way U .o male up a ate with |«*”P *”J 

the top (mother-father-sister-brother-boyfriend-girlfnend-alone-oth ) 

with I .pace below each for the child to tecord what he d.d . e * 
person. A sheet for each day can be used. Reference, that wall Wp_ 
make and use the study are: Lane, Howard, and Mary Beauchamp, 

Role of the Adult ,n the Child's Life.’ in Human Rrf®™ » ^ 
(Englewood Chlfs, N. J.r Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1955 ), pp. 17W0J: 

Gerald, -Development of the Relation with the External Wor . 
Mechanisms of Incorporation and Identification” in Psyc oana ysis 
lie Education of the Chdd (New York: W. W. Norton I. Company, Inc, 
1954 ). 


Problem story technique 

Generally this kind of study involves writing or finding a story the central 
problem of which can be shared by the group of children to whom * 
read. Children at various ages tend to have some “normal pro cm * ' V1 
which they need help. A sensitive teacher will be aware of the pro e 
that may be particularly important for the children in her class, 
technique includes reading the story up to the climax and then stopping 
to let the children discuss how they would solve the problem of the story 
or how they think the character should act. Taping the discussion w 
allow the teacher to go over the material later for a quiet analysis, 
reference that will help with this is: Shaftel, George and Fannie, 0 e 
Playing the Problem Story (National Conference of Christians and J ewSl 
1952 ). 

What I life about my ( father , mother , sister, brother, etc.) study 

It is often worthwhile to ask the simple question above in order to get at 
things in the family with which the child can be helped. Asking the 
opposite question, “What I don’t like about my (father, mother, etc.) 
is often unnecessary as many children bring it into their reply to the first 
question. Often the school learning of the child is interfered with by un- 
solved home problems. Also the child can be helped to understand the 
necessity of some adult behavior. A reference that will help with this is- 
Taba, Brady, and Robinson, “The Family” in Elementary Curriculum *» 
In ter group Relations. 
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“ What do you Vt\e about your neighborhood and what do you wish were 
different" study 

Because the neighborhood does help, or hinder, the socialization of the 
children, the school should know what goes on in the neighborhood and 
what the child’s reaction to it is. What is he learning from the neighbor- 
hood? What are his contacts? References that will help with this are: 
Barker, Roger, Midwest and Its Children (Evanston, 111.: Row, Peterson & 
Company, 1951) . Taba, H, et dl., "Community” in Elementary Curriculum 
in In ter group Relation t, pp. 63-99. 

What do parents wor\ at? What do fathers (or mothers) li\e about their 
jobs? 

A simple question will get at these kinds of information- Parents should 
be prepared for the child's question either through an initial parent meet- 
ing, or through letters home. It can be one of the activities connected with 
the study of occupations. A reference that wall be helpful is: Bossard, James, 
Sociology of Child Development. Chapter 13, “Parents’ Occupations and 
Child Development," pp. 26S-89. 

SOCtAt CLASS AND PERSONALITY GROWTH 

Wc have identifiable, broad, socioeconomic categorizations termed elaucs. 
There is no line that can sensibly be drawn between such classes; they 
make up a continuum of variations in class culture. However, children who 
grow up at various points in the socioeconomic continuum experience 
substantial differences. Movement from one class to another seems to be 
freer now* than it was a half century ago, but there are restrictions on the 
individual's mobility. In a study in Kansas Gty* it was found that about 
thirty-three per cent of middle aged adults had moved upward at least 
one social class, while tw elve per cent moved down. There is some evidence 
to suggest that class movement is greater in some parts of t |j C 
than in others. The longitudinal study of adolescents nude at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of California, indicated that about f orJ r^, 
cent of the group made class changes upward of at least one 
As a society we have believed in an idea! of indirufyjj 
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according to ah,.i,y. School, have accepled ‘ SESS 

children acquire rhe shills necessary to mhzs „ „Meve 
it is easier for children from some family-neighborhood culture 
than i, i, for others. The school i, often no. effective enough 
die handicap, to personality development arising from uiadequate iam^ 
neighborhood culture,. Too many children svho appear in the eariy I 
have problem, no, well resolved seem little tenet od when they f « ■ 
The, also tend to leave school earlier. These normal problem, of p 
tonality development have been stated in Chapter 2 a, ittciud mg 
of trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, and identity. i ou ^ 

success in resolving these basic problems, the individual canno 
potential. The optimum condition* for resolving them ate ot . 
found in any one socioeconomic stratum. It is the schools roe 
provide the child with a positive environment. A classless society is 
realistic goal, but a mobile society is. . . „ 

Within each of the classes that may exist in a community tn 
again social distinctions. The concept of class is a generalization a 
not describe all the individuals who happen to fall into the partial ar 
fication. Broadly speaking, the different classes are also different c 
The child-rearing practices and ideals, sex mores, attitude toward the co 
munity, utilization of the public school, attitude toward learning, r 
tional habits, and concept of family, to cite a few, vary from^onc ^ 
culture to another. The conclusions of the study by Maccoby are us 
here to illustrate class differences in child rearing between the soca 
upper class and upper middle class. 


1. Upper-lower mothers are more severe in their toilet training. 

2. Upper-lower mothers arc much more severe in sex training. The? 
begin modesty training at an earlier age, and insist on ‘g 
standards of modesty. 

3. Upper-middle parents allow their children more freedom to *f 10 * 
aggression toward the parents than do the upper-lower paren 

4. Upper-lower parents employ physical punishment, deprivation of 
privileges, and ridicule as techniques of control more common y 
than do upper-middle parents. 

5. Mothers in upper-middle class are somewhat warmer and more 
demonstrative toward their young children than are upper-lo w 
mothers. 
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6. The relationship between the husband and wife is characterized 
by more mutual respect and affection in the upper-middle class. 
Among the upper-lower mothers there is more criticism of the 
husband, and the two parents disagree more about methods of 
bringing up their children. 

That such differences are but a fraction of the differences that exist 
between families is, of course, true. What does their existence mean for 
the individual? For a society? 

The White House Conference report* stated that children from low- 
income families showed significandy higher numbers with neurotic traits, 
that children from low-income famili es were more often maladjusted. The 
report continues: 

In school and in the community, children and youth of the lower- 
lower class are usually discriminated against by age mates and teachers 
and are made to feel that they do not belong. Most of them leave 
school as soon as the law permits and drift into the poorest kinds of 
job. The research workers maintain that it is not so much lack of 
money or intelligence, though both may be lacking, as it is lack of 
knowledge of how to behave in a middle-class manner that handicaps 
these children. However that may he (and the whole question is a 
very complicated one), it is certain that these children are made to feel 
ashamed and inferior in many ways and that their parents suffer 
similarly. 

Redlich and HoIIingsbead in Social Clast and Mental Illness have 
shown that the mental health problems suffered by individuals from dif- 
crent social classes vary, the lower economic levels being more often prey 
to psychotic syndromes, whereas the more economically able levels suffer 
neurotic ailments. 

Children from lower economic levels 

Havighunt and Hollingshead have shown from their research in Midwest 
communities some years ago that school success and staying in school tend 
to be the prerogatives of the children from upper socioeconomic classes. 

Hollingshead’s study of “Elmtown" revealed that sixty-four of the 
seventy-two high schools boys and girls from the lowest socioeconomic 
group m the community had failed one or more courses, and that sixty-two 
°f the sixty-four Left school the subsequent semester. Participation in school 
Ernies was also peculiarly the dominion of the upper groups. One 
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huiutad ps, «». oi ita iwo higta* *S£ESS 

but only twcnty-Kvc pur c„t oi the lows,, group i W ». 

evidence that along with the lack ot school ‘“ c “‘ j tht children 

children, irreparable dantage is done to the seltoncept. 

“ d '“I the Eta, own study there have taen *-* “ 
population, and the geographic mobility o pcri °?* ^ d There have 
have modified some oi the thing, noted to the , a** 
been substantial changes in the income level, oi larg p P ■ *“[ „ tc 

non aflecting the behavior oi individuals in them. 8 5 

oi geographic mobility ha, increawd amt oi iamil.e. oi all »*“>“ 
with resultant acquisition ot new values and cotton's. ur ” c “ . ot 
need to he aware oi the problem and to study the new situation, 
simply accept studies made elsewhere in other years. 

Children from upper economic levels 

On die other hand children iron, upper socioeconomic lev '!' 
own problem in growing up. Often their contact with parents is . 

and unsatisfying as the latter become involved in the social and profess o^l 
complexities of their own lives. Frequently enough the e ™ oU0 „ r5 
portant people in the lives of the children may be nurses, mai s, c j 

governesses, or cooks. The lack of immediate interest and involvem 
many upper class families in the community also tends to 
children of a sense of responsibility to others and of a feeling o 
to the place where they live. 


Children from middle economic levels 

The children from many middle class families bring other limitation ^ 
their contacts with life. An overweening sense of "respectability, 0 c 
formity to a mode, decreases the autonomy of the individual an ™° VC ^ 
him toward a fear of intolerance of variant kinds of behavior, which t oug^ 
variant are simply part of a pluralistic universe. Schools may overrewa 
middle class children for conformity, not recognizing that conformity • n jjy 
be on a neurotic basis and, because middle class children fall beaut" u J 
into the role pattern, not questioning whether the children are really u 
ing inner control and peace. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS FOR PERSONALITY GROWTH 

Amid all this complexity of human behavior and motivation, how do the 
teacher and curriculum worker find a base for working with all kinds of 
children and for developing the elementary school curriculum? In order 
to tie our discussion into the previous material on personality development 
as the core of the curriculum development program, we have taken from 
Cottrell and Foote’s Identity and Interpersonal Competence a few of 
the economic, social-legal, interpersonal, and educational conditions that 
they hypothesize as affecting the growth of autonomy in the individual. 
Autonomy is defined by these researchers as the “ability to be oneself,” 
involving “knowing oneself,” “having or finding an unambiguous iden- 
tity, and "being able to govern oneself in the sense of being able to choose 
among alternatives.” These are hypotheses, as they should be, for although 
dtey are suggested by prior research they need to be further tested in 
situations of greater complexity and variety. The impact of membership 
ut different class or culture groups upon the child’s chance of developing 
into an autonomous person can be inferred when one compares these 
desirable conditions for autonomy with the conditions that actually exist 
for children in families, schools, and communities. On the basis of prior 
research, Foote and Cottrell hypothesize the following economic conditions 
« contributing to individual autonomy: 

1. Autonomy is positively correlated with children’s opportunity 
progressively to cam money for performance of economically sig- 
nificant work and to gain practice in the management of their 
own economic affairs. 

2. Economic independence develops autonomy, while (a) chronic 
dependence undermines autonomy, (b) unemployment under- 
mines autonomy. 

3. Continual exposure to marked differences of reward for com- 
parable effort reduces autonomy, whereas recognition of differ- 
ences of effort by differences of reward enhances autonomy. 

4. Autonomy develops in direct proportion to the experience of par- 
ticipation in governing the conditions of economic life. 

5. Constant exposure to the inducement of wants that cannot 
realistically be satisfied reduces autonomy, whereas the induce- 
ment of wants within the range of realistic anticipation of 
achieving the means of realizing them encourages the growth of 
autonomy. 
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Foote and Cottrell hypothesized that the following interpersonal 
conditions are favorable to the development of autonomy: 

1. The strength and persistence of autonomy are positively correlated 
with the number of respect responses received by the scU trom 
significant others in the person’s life situation. 

2. Possession of family name respected by others encourages 
autonomy. 

3. Intimate presence of adequate models which enable the growing 
child to form correct sex identification is indispensable for the 
development of autonomy. 

A. Autonomy increases as failure is met by assistance and encourage- 
ment for the next attempt rather than with derogatory person 
condemnation. 

Among many educational conditions favorable to autonomy four 
are listed below: 

1. Instruction and practice in scientific method foster autonomy. 

2. Since teachers frequently are models for identification, they affect 
the autonomy of pupils favorably if they can serve as autonomous 
models of unambiguous sex identity. 

3. If the curriculum recognizes the development of diverse sldlls as 
an objective of education this will encourage autonomy, whereas 
approval solely for intelligence and intellectual achievement re- 
duces it. 

A. A programming of educational experience that affords intervals 
of solitude for the assimilation and integration of new knowledge 
increases autonomy more than programs that maintain a steady 
barrage of work and participation. 

These hypotheses stress how vulnerable the individual can be to the 
social and economic conditions surrounding the family and neighborhood 
in which he grows up. 

A number of things seem apparent from the previous discussion: 
(1) the optimum conditions for personality development of children arc 
not found in any of the cultures of the different social classes; (2) the 
public school with its middle class personnel is probably a much easier 
place for middle class children to learn thaa for children from other broad 
groupings; (3) fewer of the conditions needed for good personality de- 
velopment are found m the lower income groups; (4) before the school 
can work with children, teachers need to know the children’s experience 
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and opportunity to learn as a basis of deciding what extensions of oppor- 
tunity the school an supply; teachers also need to know the realities of 
children’s lives so that their school experiences ran be related to them, 
and that teachers may learn the values of the community and its groups; 
(5) in the long run the professional responsibility of the school for children 
from all social classes lies in crating experiences for children in school 
that are built upon the realities of their own daily lives and upon the 
knowledge we have of the conditions that provide for maximum person- 
ality growth. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER'S BACKGROUND 

Teachers are drawn from all socioeconomic classes. There are some in- 
dications that a greater heterogeneity of origin is represented in some parts 
of the country than others. The West, for example, may draw teachers 
from a wider range of social classes. A study by Carlson** at the Admin- 
istrative Science Center, University of Pittsburgh, of teachers’ origins in 
the San Francisco Bay Area found that about thirty-six per cent of the 
teachers did not have origin in the middle social class. He found that male 
secondary teachers originated in forty-eight per cent of cases in the lower 
class. On the other hand, Carlson points out that twenty-three per cent 
of female elementary teachers originated in the lower class, seventy-four 
per cent in the middle class, and about four per cent in the upper class. 

That there is some tendency toward middle origins has been asserted 
by other writers. The point to be emphasized is that, regardless of class 
origin and present class status of teachers each carries into the classroom 
some of the cultural aspects of his particular socioeconomic group. The 
significance of middle origins has not been fully explored. It has been 
asserted that teachers tend more often to teach a middle class morality, 
appealing to motivations to which middle class children can respond and 
rejecting children who cannot find in middle class mores much that is 
useful in the lives they have to lead with, the families they have. Some 
teachers, of course, identify with the lower social class children, warily 
reject those from upper social class backgrounds. The kind of personal 
insight into the meaning of one’s own origin and status as it affects what 
one teaches and how one feels toward children with different kinds of 
values is still generally lacking in teachers. Teachers themselves are usually 
mobile people, that is, they arc persons who have and would often like to 
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continue to improve their own status from that enjoyed by their families. 
Mobile persons in contact with children communicate this, as they do every 
attitude, to the children. However, foresight, moderation, delay of sexual 
gratification, these “binding of tension" characteristics, sublimating, divert 
ing, substituting, are not the basis for motivation from children from lower 
groups. In their own environment children from lower classes are not 
consistently rewarded for taking on such middle class goals as learning, 
and avoiding sexual exploration. Much of what the teacher represents may 
be unusable for these children. Aggression is a lower class virtue and even 
necessity; but in school aggression elicits the teacher's most serious appre- 
hensions. A school can build a program for teaching children to han e 
their aggressive impulses in desirable ways. The principles that app y 
would find different kinds of application in different situations, but in 
general they arc the following: 

1. Most of the school situations would be governed by firmly applied 
rules. Lining up to go out and in may make sense in sue a 
situation. 

2. Select a few situations, not many, wherein greater freedom is to 
be given. Plan carefully for these situations, discuss them with the 
children, evaluate them with the ehildren, and try again. 

3. The situations in which greater freedom is to be tried should be 
those in which success is most likely. Organizing for noon games, 
for example, may be a good situation for a beginning. 

4. The situations in which greater freedom is to be tried should also 
generally be those closest under teacher control, for example, 
planning in the classroom. 

5. Individual contact of pupils and teachers should be used to stre ** 
better methods of settling disputes, using words, being fair, * n “ 
understanding how the other person feels. 

6. In most respects, but not all, the school situations are handled 
somewhat like those in the families in the neighborhood, with 
this important distinction: there is a consistent effort to add to 
the amount of freedom that can be offered to the children and 
adequately handled by them. 

All this raises questions of the teacher's role. Certainly the first step 
is for teachers to know the detailed lives and values by which these children 
live. The conduct of these children is as rational and appropriate as is the 
behavior of children from other levels. Knowing this and feeling this, 
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getting at what the child’s behavior means to him, is a teacher's first 
responsibility. 


INFLUENCE OF CLASS DIFFERENCES ON CHILDREN 

That distinctions as to wealth and status are thought about early seems 
evident from existing research. As children grow older the capacity to 
make distinctions in the way and on the same basis that adults do in- 
creases. Stendler’s research indicates that the stage of “beginning aware- 
ness" of such distinctions is reached in the intermediate grades. The stages 
of recognizing individual differences among children regardless of social 
class is not generally reached by eighth graders, perhaps not by adults. The 
increased recognition of class differences is paralleled by the changes in 
selection of friends, choice of out-of-school activities, selection of future 
occupations. 

The curriculum implications of this question arc more fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on human relations. However, one intrusive notion 
is that if schools were more genuinely living situations the stage of recog- 
nizing individual differences regardless of social class differences would be 
reached sooner by many more children than is now the case. 

The school, social class, and social mobility 

The school has become one of the principal avenues for social mobility 
for persons in our society. At one time the church and the military were 
avenues for mobility for men anxious to improve their status. By entering 
the church even the poorest with ability could lift themselves up to some 
degree of status. Men gifted with a capacity for war found the military 
a way to acquire honors. Supplanting these Institutions, the school is 
increasingly seen by individuals and utilized by institutions in our society 
as a means of mobility and as a mechanism for screening or distinguishing 
ability. The extent to which we will continue to use it is indicated by a 
trend toward the use of the entire ladder of public education by virtually 
everyone in the population. Utilization of the schools by industry for 
training for vocations and for basic research is another indicator. In a society 
with considerable inequality in the background with which families can 
furnish children, the school has inherited a difficult responsibility in becom- 
ing one of the principal agencies for furthering the democratic ideals held 
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by the society. Millions of persons, children and adults, use the school as a 
means of making themselves socially and economically mobile. Or perhaps 
it is better to say that because they take advantage of the public school they 
acquire the skills, social and vocational, that result in greater mobility. 
There remain, however, the millions of children who, because their back- 
ground is so different from that of the personnel in the school, or because 
their defenses make it difficult for them to learn from the school, cannot 
make good use of the school as a means of personal-social growth, and 
hence find mobility difficult. This remains as one of our more serious 
curriculum problems. When we ask, “How should one school differ from 
another in the varying neighborhoods in which they are located? we are 
saying atso, "How can the school serve its function of making children 
free to develop their potential when they come from backgrounds that axe 
so different, that so often conflict with the values and accepted motivations 
of those who run the schools, and when these arc sometimes antithetical 
to society?” 


STUDYING CLASS STRUCTURE AND CULTURE 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The manner in which the school can have most impact on the problem of 
individual mobility in a society with social classes is in its work with each 
child as an individual. It is important for both professional integrity and 
economy of time that the information collected have relevance to the ex- 
periences of children in school. A voyeuristic approach to social class 
analysis is unworthy of the profession. 

Overview of the community 

Curriculum workers need to look at the total community in such ways 
as these: how it is divided into areas or districts; distribution of industry, 
retail business, apartment houses, single residences, and so on; ages and 
rough market values of houses in different areas; distribution of play' 
grounds, community centers; population densities; churches; where people 
earn their living; where people who earn their living in different enter- 
prises live, in the different sections of the community what seems to be the 
of of public recreational facilities; in conversation, what people 
a ut most in relation to their community, what has happened to the 
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different parts of the community over the past decade. A useful reference: 
Olsen, Edward, “Understanding the Community,” in School and Com~ 
mttnity, pp. 49—87. 

Parent-teacher conference 

The parent-teacher conference is undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
opportunities the curriculum worker has for learning the values that the 
child learns at home. The teacher should note the parents’ feelings about 
their children, how they discipline them, what they expect of their children 
in school and out of school, what their aspirations are for their children, the 
speech patterns, the social skills of the parents, their feelings about schools 
and teachers, their understanding of the problems children have in learn- 
ing to get along with others, and many other traits. Although notes should 
not be taken during the conference except on routine things, the teacher 
should write as extensive a summary of the meeting afterward as time will 
allow. The curriculum director should also work with teachers in prepara- 
tion for parent-teacher conferences so that data on the needs of children can 
be secured that will be of value in curriculum development. A useful 
reference: Hymes, James, Effective Home-School Relations (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1953). 

Sociometric Studies 

It is useful for the school to know to what extent the social structure of the 
community is reflected in the school. The idea of the public school as a 
common ground can be defeated by the transferral of class distinctions, 
sometimes in exaggerated form, from neighborhood to school. Some useful 
references: Taba, Hilda, et a!., “Sodometric Procedures,” in Diagnosing 
Human Relations Needs (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951), pp. 71-97 ; Gronlund, Norman H, Sociometry in the Classroom 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959). 


TEACHERS AND SOCIAL CLASS 

Children from different backgrounds 

Teachers have to be able to accept the great variations of child behavior 
that derive from the different values held by families with contrasting 
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cultures. By acceptance we mean that the teacher understands the reason- 
ableness of the child's behavior for him. When this meaning of the child s 
behavior is known, acceptance of it is much easier. This does not mean 
that the school docs not try to modify behavior; it does. But it does so 
fully understanding the child’s environment 3nd his own values. W ere 
the typical neighborhood pattern involves physical aggressiveness, e 
school may incorporate more opportunity for expressing this in accepta e 
ways in sports, in more physically active kinds of learning. At the same 
lime the school will gradually and selectively introduce ways of settling 
disputes, ways of using energy, that are more appropriate for the child in s 
contact with the community at large. 

Insight into his own culture biases is essential for a teacher. There 
are teachers who cannot accept “dirty" children, “aggressive” children, 
"profane" children, ‘‘low class” children; often this feeling of rejection is 
not verbalized but it permeates in subtle ways the whole relationship of 16 
teacher and child. A basic question for anyone working with children is 
“Why do I feel this way about this child?” “What is there in my own 
personality makeup that causes me to react in such a way that my working 
with this child is aflected?" 

On the other hand, there are many whose reaction to children of the 
well-to-do is defensive, subtly hostile, or sycophantish. The job of separating 
oneself from one’s own experiences enough to be able to see their influence 
is not simple. In teacher education it has become one of the important goals. 

The teacher’s role in relation to children from inadequate home 
situations is particularly vital. Adults in this highly technical and compli- 
cated society have to be more disiplined, more capable of binding tension, 
with basic impulses restrained, transformed, and diverted. In order for 
children to develop in this manner, someone has to care a great deal. 
Someone, parents or teachers and preferably both, has to care enough to 
devote the energy to teach a child these difficult personality characteristics. 
In some schools, more than others, the teachers must take this onerous role 
—or no one will. 

The teacher represents reality in his relation to children. His is the 
job of setting limits for the behavior of children, limits that eventually will 
come to be accepted and internalized by the child as his own. These limits 
develop into these general limitations which all must accept in order to 
live in a society of other men. But there are two considerations of relevance: 
(1) the limits that are set should not be derived from the teacher’s own 
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class bias as to what constitutes “good" behavior; they are established in 
the light of individual needs for limits; (2) the limits only gradually, as the 
child matures, approximate those that must be accepted by the mature 
citizen in a democratic society. 

The teacher has a job to do in helping children become sensitive 
to values and feelings of other children. This means setting up a living 
situation in a classroom wherein these feelings or attitudes have opportunity 
for expression and hence for understanding. A class can be run in such a 
fashion that children learn almost nothing about each other’s feelings or of 
the impact of their own feelings upon others. This kind of “straight row," 
fact learning situation is still with us in much greater degree than one 
would be led to believe by those advance critics of “permissive education.” 

W orbing with parents from different socioeconomic levels 

The teacher’s role with parents of different socioeconomic backgrounds has 
a bearing on the curriculum of the school. First, we have to learn from 
parents some of the things that let us know what the child’s behavior means 
to himself. Second, we learn from parents enough of the motivations, the 
values, that move them to enable us to know the kinds of school experiences 
that children will be able to use, considering the values held by their parents. 
The school has a supplementing function, but this supplementation has to 
be realistic. The school’s conception of what children need may be con- 
sistent with the over -all philosophy of our society, but the children’s back- 
ground may make it impossible for them to really engage in the school 
curriculum; the curriculum may conflict radically with the home’s values 
so that in order for the child to accept the school’s offerings he must reject 
his home. This is neither desirable nor very likely, except in isolated 
instances. It is apparent that one of the principal outcomes of teacher- 
parent contacts is an understanding by the school of the specific life pattern 
of the child. 

The school, on the other hand is not understood by many parents. 
This is particularly true of parents whose own background is not middle 
class. These parents show their attitude toward the school in several 
ways. They may stay away from the parent-teacher association meetings. 
They avoid visiting school except under the compulsion of “children in 
trouble.” These parents may also be afraid of the school; their own experi- 
ence with it may have becQ less than satis factory. Faced with it again 
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through their children they may be suspicious and even defiant toward it. 
Also they may not understand the school's attempt to build self-control an 
would prefer that the school use repressive measures. Schools may seem 
far enough from the realities of their lives so that parents feel alien towar 
them. Schools have to make their curriculum and community services 
usable to the particular neighborhood that they serve. 

Upper-class parents often have their own problems in dealing with 
teachers and in using the school. Parental aspirations may tend to exclude 
the school except as a place where children are taught subject matter 
necessary for the child to compete in private schools and colleges. They 
have some difficulty in accepting teachers as professional people and may 
develop a “double standard” in their thinking about school personnel. 
That is, they may willingly employ as administrators or teachers indi- 
viduals whom they would not accept in their own professional setting. This 
attitude may affect the children and their use of the school. 

The parent education role of the school also needs clarification as to 
its legitimate and feasible goals in the different milieu in which the school 
operates. The kind of parent education that works is that which is very 
close to the immediate concerns of parents. In some neighborhoods the 
well-baby clinic or inoculation programs are the first things to bring par- 
ents into a constructive relation to the school. In other neighborhoods 
agreements among parents about spending money, movies, dating dis- 
cipline, or television viewing may be the things that bring parents into a 
discussion group. Whatever the focal point it is best found in the parents 
immediate concerns. 

Function of intelligence tests 

No device has caused more misunderstanding among teachers and parents 
than the intelligence test. Fortunately few people now take the atcitude 
toward these tests that prevailed a decade or so ago when an I.Q. was 
regarded as the final crystallization of truth about a child's potential. But 
much damage has been done. The tests have been misused to justify 
di erential treatment of racial groups, social class groups, and ethnic 
groups. For a long time the class bias of the tests in existence was not recog- 
mzed. Children from lower-class, from other ethnic or racial groups were 
teste , an condemned as basically inferior by their performance on a test 
constructe with middle-class vocabulary assumptive of common expert- 
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cnees for all children everywhere. When the Stanford-Binet came to 
Hawaii, for example, the results were entertaining if not accurate. Chil- 
dren raised among papaya, sugar cane, pineapples, and poi met main- 
land landscapes with barns, silos, and corn. They did not do well. Later 
the test was modified for Hawaiian use by substituting vocabulary and 
concepts that had their representation in Hawaii. Intelligence tests ad- 
ministered to Negro students in New York, Nashville, and Birmingham 
showed New York Negro students superior, Nashville next, and Birming- 
ham students lowest. Different school and home conditions in the different 
regions accounted for the variation. 

It has not been possible to construct a “culture free” test of intelli- 
gence. A culture free test is probably an impossibility. Tests as measures of 
ego functioning necessarily draw their material from the content of a 
culture. The judgment of a teacher trained to observe children in their 
daily attempt to solve the problems important to them may give a better 
estimate of the potential of children from different social class, racial, and 
ethnic backgrounds than one can secure by means of the group intelligence 
tests in common use. 

Variability in intelligence tests results is now so well established as 
to scarcely deserve comment. The experiences with children in Hawaiian 
schools is just another illustration. From the time of the first group intelli- 
gence tests given in school, usually third grade, through the remainder of 
public school, the average intelligence increases each time — in the sixth, 
ninth, and twelfth grades. That this is a result of the gradual “filling in'* 
at school of those experiences assumed to be common by the test makers 
seems apparent. 

Honzik 1 found in her longitudinal studies at the Institute of Child 
Welfare that I.Q.’s of almost sixty per cent of the group (age six to eighteen) 
studied changed fifteen or more points. The I.Q.’s of nine per cent of the 
group changed thirty or more points. Children whose mental test scores 
showed the most marked fluctuations had life histories that showed unusual 
variations with respect to disturbing and stabilizing factors. 

In this dilemma the school has two roles, neither exclusive of the 
other. The first is to supplement the experience of the youngster with a 
rich curriculum at school composed not only of so-called common learnings 
but of those social skills that enable the person to become effectively mobile 
in his environment. The second, even more the high school’s problem than 
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ours, is to furnish the kind of educational experiences that each child can 
use. Obviously the academic curriculum that enjoys the highest status an 
often is the only curriculum offered is unusable by great numbers o 
children. 


CHANGING THE SCHOOL CULTURE 

Like the family or a neighborhood a school has a culture of its own. It is 
a thing built of the relationship between teachers and pupils, between 
teachers and principal, between pupils, and between the parents an. 
school personnel. But above all these it is a reflection of the community m 
which the school exists. 

The social climate in which a child lives is for the child as important 
as the air he breathes. The group to which a child belongs is the groun on 
which he stands. His relation to this group and his status in it are the mos 
important factors for his f eeling of security or insecurity. No wonder that the 
group the person is a part of, and the culture in which he lives, determine to 
a very high degree his behavior and character. 

In its detail the school culture, as Taba has written in her analysis o 
school culture, is made up of the “set of folkways, mores, and irrationa 
sanctions,” of school laws and ways of enforcing them, of customs regulat 
ing the relations between the sexes, of traditional activities, days, an 
ceremonies, of the concept of the proper relationships between pupil and 
teacher, of the clique structure in the school, and many other specific things 
that define the total relationship pattern. These are the rites de passage of 
the school. Schools set up a series of rites that mark for the child his progress 
in growing up: traffic duty in the sixth grade, cafeteria duty in the fifth 
grade, lipstick in the ninth grade. We need to do this more consciously, 
meaningfully, and consistently. We need to invent more meaningful ntes 
de passage. In a complex urban community these rites are often missing; 
the individual remains unreferenced with respect to the degree of his ma- 
turity and responsibility. 

From this school culture the pupil absorbs, as a fish absorbs oxygen 
from the water that surrounds it, his ideas about what a school should be 
like, a sense of his own status in relation to other pupils, and an extension 
of his own self-concept as it is reflected from his relations with pupils and 
teachers. The importance of the school culture has not been sufficiently 
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taken into account by curriculum workers. Often enough, numerous aspects 
of the school culture seem to have developed negatively, consisting of rules, 
regulations, customs, mores, relationships imposed by school personnel in 
order to ease their task of teaching the sub jects of the elementary school. The 
educator’s own lack of objectivity about his own culture reference points 
perhaps may keep him from noticing the educational significanse of the 
school culture. Now that there is a general acceptance of the concept that 
the curriculum consists of all the experiences that children have at school, 
we are also beginning to work with this important influence on children's 
development. 


STUDYING SCHOOL CULTURE 

Study of traditions and customs 

Make a complete study of the school’s rituals and ceremonies (e.g, songs, 
colors, yells, cheers, athletic events, graduation exercises) . Make a study 
of events that seem to have significance as rites de passage at various grade 
levels. 

Study of values 

Study the values of the school. What activities are seen by the children as 
having more prestige or value? What do they consider desirable behavior 
in pupils in their grades ? Ask open-ended questions like. Who do you think 
is the most popular person in your class and why? 

Study of relationships to the teacher 

The teacher is the important adult in children’s lives in the school setting. 
Ask such open-ended questions as: What I like about teachers; What I 
don’t like about teachers; How can my school be improved? 

Sociometric study of friendships 

Ask children to make choices (unlimited) as to whom they would like 
sitting next to them. Ask open-ended questions like: What I kke in my 
best friend and why. 
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Attitude toward learning 

In an elementary school class the attitude toward learning can be de- 
termined by discussions, e.g. What I like to learn most; what do you o 
with the things you learn? Careful observation of children working in 
groups, talking about their work or their evaluation, can yield a good i ea 
of the children’s acceptance of the role of learner. As the teacher s knowledge 
allows he should also probe for the reasons the child seems to have for 
learning. 

ADAPTING CURRICULUM TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Schools have tried many ways to make themselves more eflective in the 
neighborhoods they serve. In the material below the principal criteria that 
guide these adaptauons are suggested, with more examples. 

Language arts 

When the environment is poor in the sense that there is little opportunity 
to learn to speak well, to communicate successfully, the school needs to 
provide more opportunity for children to talk, to discuss and to express 
themselves, to communicate, than would be true of a neighborhood where 
the home and group work agencies furnish much opportunity for this. 

The school's extra-curricular activities should reflect an analysis of 
children’s out-of-school activities. When children come from an environ- 
ment where there is a wealth of experience furnished them outside the 
school — music, group work, dancing, and the like — the school should not 
duplicate these, but turn to kinds of curricular experiences not stressed by 
the family. 

If the children’s spoken vocabulary is poor so that it affects their 
beginning to learn to read, the school needs to delay the reading program, 
provide enrichment of experience through trips, visual aids, listening ex- 
periences, and others. 

In schools where children are bilingual, provisions should be made 
for helping them learn the major language as quickly as possible. Schools 
have tried a number of things: segregated classes in which there is intensive 
work on English; tutoring by special teachers; inclusion in regular classes 
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with special help from a floating teacher or vice principal. Many schools 
with Spanish-speaking children also teach Spanish as a language to all 
the children, beginning at the third grade level. 

Social studies 

Because the social studies in a modern school occupy such a large portion 
of the school day, they have had a larger and larger role to play in the 
development of children. The social studies bear a major responsibility for 
the serialization process. In some neighborhoods there are many forces 
operating to assist in the socialization process. In others the forces operating 
may be inadequate or even inimical to the process of socialization. The 
school has the task of more consciously developing in the children the 
interpersonal skills, the value concepts, the understanding needed to act 
appropriately in the various life situations in which the child finds himself 
now and will find himself as an adult. In this task the school is a supple- 
menting institution as well as a primary one. In some neighborhoods the 
socialization process falls especially heavily on the school. 

Through the social studies particularly the school helps children 
learn their roles: as leaders, as hosts, as group members, as brothers, as 
learners, as guests, as protectors of younger children, as fathers, as mothers, 
as members of a community, as voters, and so forth. The content and 
method of the social studies should be selected to help children with their 
basic conflicts and with their need (social demand) for knowledge and 
competence about the world of human relationships. 

Each school staff should make an assessment of its neighborhood, 
of the socialization needs of the children in the school, and build curriculum 
experiences in the social studies according to the particular characteristics 
of the neighborhood. From anthropological literature we can get many 
insights into this neglected aspect of the social studies. Using this con- 
ception makes it easier for us to understand the varied behaviors we find 
in our children from school to school. 

Social studies also reflect in content the history, culture, social 
characteristics, economic institutions, and value systems of the community. 
The suitability of this information, which is very important even to children, 
depends on its translation into experiences close enough to the lives of 
children to be accepted by them. 
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Mathematics 

The handicaps to learning mathematics are not so tied up with environ- 
mental situations as are those of other subject areas. In fact in some asic 
mathematics, because of the dynamics behind learning the subject, c ren 
from disadvantaged homes may do better. Early intimate experiences wi 
money, or the lack of it, with counting things that one has or wishes one 
had, the keeping track how much one has compared to one’s brother, wi 
selling and buying newspapers or milk, teach a practical facility in ban 
ling numbers. Later these advantages tend to disappear. How to use e 
environment in teaching mathematics and how to build on the mathemau 
cal facility already present arc problems that take some coloration from c 
neighborhood in which the school exists. 


Arts and crafts 


The arts provide a free medium at least in some school situations. The 
subculture can be expressed freely without fear that others from other 
subcultures will not approve. There is an open character to music, art, and 
drama that provides an avenue of expression for all. In disadvantaged 
neighborhoods the arts may serve a very special function in the growing 
up emotionally of many children. In more advantaged areas the arts may 
not play so important a role. 

In one of our schools, in a neighborhood of Spanish-Americans, the 
curriculum stresses much art experience. The children bring from their 
families a love of color and of expression. It provides a transition between 
their family cultures and that of the school. The children are proud of their 
an expression. There is a permanent art gallery of children’s productions. 

The arts also provide one of the easier means for the individual to 


become mobile. In the dynamics of personality that produce the artist, the 
musician, or the actor there are elements in poor circumstances that give 
rise to the use of an media as a way of reacting to these circumstances and 
interpreting them for oneself. Most of the time the talent dwindles and the 
energy that might have sustained it is required for other life problems. The 
schools role includes the identification of such abilities, providing oppor- 
tunities for their expression during the school day, and cooperation with 
community agencies in furthering the development of children who have 
the capacity to find themselves through the arts. 
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Social skills and human relations 

This is an area that marks a significant difference between children raised 
in contrasting environments. "Whether children will grow up to realize their 
potential is often dependent on their acquiring the social skills needed for 
communication with others. Deliberate teaching of the social skills seems 
essential if the school is to serve its function of promoting social mobility. 

Self-knowledge is an important outcome of school experiences. If it 
can be secured it will enable the individual to handle himself in interper- 
sonal situations with greater success regardless of social distinctions. The 
principal laboratory for learning these interpersonal skills, the social skills, 
is the classroom. Taha lists three factors upon which success in handling 
relations with other people depends: (1) comprehension of the intent of 
the other person in a situation; (2) understanding how others react to one's 
own behavior; (3) understanding that alternative behaviors are possible 
and that one can choose among alternatives. That children can learn these 
by studying their own classroom is now more commonly recognized than 
ever. 

Health, mental and physical 

That the program for health education differs from school to school is 
quite well established. Where children arc phalanxcd by pediatricians we 
give less attention to the primary health concerns. Where even the most 
rudimentary health needs are inadequately met by the family we have 
marshalled community agencies to help feed and clothe children. Where 
the common routines of health care are not furnished by families we teach 
more of them at school. 

In the light of the central idea of this text, personality development 
as basic to curriculum development, the mental health concerns of the 
school are very broad. A school that orients itself to build its curriculum 
to further children’s progress with their stages of development or develop- 
mental tasks is engaging in preventive mental hygiene. From neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood the school’s task of providing an environment posi- 
tively oriented to mental health will vary. Where the problems of growing 
up are accentuated by poverty, congestion, and exposure, the school needs 
to help children find their way to resolving these problems. It is as hard or 
harder in some upper socioeconomic neighborhoods for children to develop 
some aspects of identity and some roles.. The parental role is often farther 
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too small and infrequent to accommodate the children, the school has 
adopted the practice of dismissing at the usual time and reconvening again 
in five minutes to go on with school work or with freer kinds of activity 
in the classroom. Virtually all the children remain; doing so is a voluntary 
matter worked out in cooperation with the parents. In other neighborhoods 
this practice would serve no useful purpose and perhaps would not be 
accepted by parents. 

Ungraded primary 

There are enough different interpretations of the ungraded primary to 
warrant stating the kind meant in this discussion. The ungraded primary 
here is meant to include the practice of making no grade promotions and 
grade placements during grades K-3. The pupil works with his age group 
or with any other group to which his maturity and ability make it profitable 
to assign him. Only at the end of the primary grades is a decision made as to 
his going on into the fourth grade or remaining longer in the primary. In 
some neighborhoods this type of organization seems to have particular 
relevance. It gives the school a chance to work with the limitations of back- 
ground of the children and to provide those compensating experiences 
that enable the child to catch up somewhat in his readiness to read, and to 
learn before a decision is made about him. In the decade preceding this one 
from ten per cent to twenty per cent of first graders were failed in some of 
our larger city elementary schools. A better way to produce a fear of read- 
ing — the principal criterion of failure — would be hard to discover. 

Class load 

In the most disadvantaged areas, the class load of teachers should be sub- 
stantially reduced to allow the teacher to care for individual needs and 
to let the children make use of this stable and important adult for identi- 
fication purposes. Classes of twenty or less seem advisable, but there is no 
research that would apply to all situations, and schools must experiment 
with the problem. 

Psychological services 

The disadvantaged areas are particularly in need of more psychological 
and psychiatric services. Generally, the children from disadvantaged areas, 
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like the adults, cannot secure psychological and psychiatric services that 
are necessary. They are financially beyond reach, and the organize ap- 
proach necessary to find the way through channels to a referral is o ten 
lacking in such fa mili es. Schools in such areas should have, in some in 
stances, a full time clinical psychologist and access to psychiatric services. 

More money 

If we mean what we say about equalizing opportunities we are going to 
have to spend more money on some schools than on others. The supposiuon 
is that the schools that now tend to get less than others are going to require 
more than the others. This may be a difficult state of affairs to ac eve, 
given current methods of support and control of schools. At this age, w cn 
their principal problem is that of idenuty, some consistent contact wi 
individual teachers is needed. This can be done by the core course arrange- 
ment in the junior high or by the self-contained classroom, modified by the 
use of special teachers in the K-8 system. The more chaotic the child s lue 
is outside of school the more essentia] it seems to provide stability within 
the school. 


Size of school 


In this day of school building shortage the consideration of “How big should 
a school be?” gets pushed aside. Elementary schools have been most for- 
tunate in maintaining a smallness in size that kept them from losing 
children in the mass. Secondary schools have often grown so large that 
students feel anonymous in the mass of others, knowing no one well 
known by no adult in the degree essential for an adolescent. The large size 
of schools throws the students more upon the resources of the peer gang 
and his lack of conspicuousness allows him to feel that he can ignore the 


tenets of good conduct. The teachers faced with a hundred or even two 
hundred different students a day find it increasingly difficult to take that 
kind of personal concern with individual students that characterized 
teacher-student relations in smaller schools. In neighborhoods where chil- 
dren already are lacking the control of adults who care, the large school 
cannot easily supply it either. There seems little doubt from what we know 
about how children learn controls and learn attitudes that we should keep 
elementary schools small enough to allow children to use the important 
adults in their lives, teachers among them, for purposes of identification. 
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and small enough so that they can set up productive interpersonal relations 
with their peers; and yet large enough, also, so that children can find others 
with whom to establish productive relationships. This seems important in 
any neighborhood but particularly in neighborhoods where other stabiliz- 
ing, educating influences are lacking. 

Homogeneous grouping or heterogeneous grouping 

When children are grouped either within a class or segregated in different 
classes according to standard measures of ability and achievement, those 
in the lower socioeconomic levels falls more frequently in the lower group- 
ings. Schools that organize their classes according to these standard mea- 
sures end up with the lower social class members making up the bulk of 
the lower “ability” groups. The acceptability of this depends on the educa- 
tional objectives that are thought most important by the school and neigh- 
borhood. Homogeneous grouping is always known by the neighborhood 
even if the school would like to dissemble its practice. The effect on pupil 
self-control and, more likely still, the effect on the parents’ conception of 
their child is often disastrous, as seen from individual cases. 

What is needed is a kind of flexible grouping that allows schools to 
work for the broad range of objectives in which they believe. In teaching 
social skills, interpersonal relations, a heterogeneous group has obvious 
advantages. For specific instruction in reading skills some homogeneity 
seems best. Let us use groups according to our purpose. Total categorization 
of a child as inferior, which is implied by complete homogeneous grouping, 
is intolerable in its effects on the person’s self-contempt; temporary cate- 
gorization according to need that one can recognize is an experience all 
individuals learn to accept. 

Community school 

It is doubtful that the school can operate effectively in varying curriculum 
without involving the school deeply in the community and the community 
in the school. If this is to be, in a sense, Operation Bootstrap, the families 
in the community must also be helped to understand the specifics that are 
necessary for adequate personality growth. As Takeuchi and Wells 2 found 
in their study, it was the lack of specific understanding of what makes a 
difference in the rearing of children that makes up the principal difference 
between effective and ineffective families. There has never been an adequate 
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conceptualization anti theory of the community 
relation of community variation to curriculum 
prospective theory of community school. 


school idea. Certainly the 
variation has a place in a 


Human and natural resources of the community 

Although the foregoing materiel it largely derate i to 
schools that arise from variations in the socialization pattern 
experience in the Me. to s.hieh they belong, the curriculum also reMs 
differences in the basic life of the community. Included are e ' j* 
which people make a living, the natural resource base upon tv c c 
mutiny's economy rests, and the kinds of solutions made to e pro 
of health, education, production and distribution of goods an * fV1 
transportation, government, and esthetic resources. Since the t irt *e* 
aspect of curriculum variation has been amply stressed, and materia 
available to help teachers utilize these aspects of the community in 
teaching. The importance of this for children rests upon the fact 
reality and that the development of concepts by direct experience is lfUU 
a requisite to learning and through as many sense modalities as P° SS1 


Junior high school organization vs. eight grade system 

A great many benefits have been claimed for the junior high 7^ 
of organization. If these were ever attainable, many of them seem ® 
have been hindered by the practice of creating very brge junior >g 
schools, breaking up the day into nine periods more or less, and s i 
the pupils from one teacher to another so frequently that none cou 
come familiar with the individual. On the other hand, the meaning o 
junior high school as one of the series of rites de passage is important. 

K-8 grade system tended to delay the pupils’ plunge into “teen-age cu 
It may also deprive pupils of the variety of contact with different teachers 
and with gteater choice of activities. There is no research bearing on e 
values of these two forms of organization in relation to the social bac 
grounds of children. 


STUDYING ORGANIZATIONAL NEEDS 

The first step in most curriculum development work involves a study of 
needs also. 
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Study of neighborhood 

The facilities for recreation in the neighborhood should be studied and a 
map of their location and statistics on their utilization gathered from the 
recreation agencies. 

Study of emotional needs of children 

The teacher should know the home situations of the children — with whom 
the child lives, number of siblings, economic conditions, out-of-school work 
of child, and the like. Careful observation of the children in the classroom 
and playground will also help us to know what kind of emotional use the 
children want to make of teachers. Should one teacher follow a class for 
two or three years? 

Study of readiness 

Knowing the kinds of difficulties children encounter when they come to 
school for the first time will help the school know how to organize the 
early grades. What are the language difficulties? What are the conceptual 
limitations of the children? Should there be a longer period for children 
to compensate for background handicaps before they are formally failed 
or retarded? 

Study of achievement 

Some rather poor schools in higher socioeconomic level neighborhoods do 
not meet their responsibilities. The advantage of home background shows 
up as good school achievement, for which the school takes credit. A school 
should know whether it is really contributing to the pupils in such an 
environment. Make a study of the achievement of pupils compared to their 
ability. Compare schools in comparable neighborhoods. 

The school’s broad aim for children from every background includes 
the skills and flexibility that enable them to be effective in their relation- 
ships with people of every level. Their ability to communicate and their 
self-knowledge enable them to be mobile if this is their goal or live fully 
in their vocations and in the associations they choose. For this purpose the 
school should vary its organization, select and train its personnel, and 
relate itself to the neighborhood with precise knowledge of the effects of 
these things on the growth of children. 
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5. METHODS AND VALUES 
OF A FREE SOCIETY 


An education which Joes not begin by tvohing initiative and end by 
encouraging it must be wrong. For its whole aim is the production 
oj active wisdom. whitehead.* 

A free society is one in which the element of choice in a large 
range of decisions belongs to the individual. It is also one in which 
the responsibility for respecting and protecting the rights of others 
rests preponderantly on the individual. The discipline that this 
freedom requires is developed within the individual in the course 
of his growth from immaturity to maturity. It is the mark of 
maturity in free men that they can exercise this discipline in regard 
to their own impulses and purposes. It is the mark of a free society 
that its instituuons and customs encourage this kind of freedom 
and this kind of discipline. It is no simple task. 

When the individual has this responsibility, the ethical basis 
of the Society must be pervasive, investing all significant actions, 
customs, and instituuons. A free society is preeminently a moral 
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sodcty, its morality being based upon general welfare of individuals. A 
group is more moral the more it preserves rather than extinguishes the 
characteristics of the individual. The educational task in a free society is 
to help children grow into these values, these ethical concepts. 

The theory upon which this curriculum text is based involves the 
hypothesis that the ability of adults to live with this kind of freedom de- 
pends heavily upon basic relationships they experience as young children 
in their families. Further, it is hypothesized that the effectiveness of the 
school in helping children mature toward freedom depends upon inter- 
personal relationships in school that emphasize “flexibility, freedom to 
le3rn through experience, freedom to change with circumstances, response 
to reasonable argument and admonition, response to appeals to the emo- 
tions, freedom to respond appropriately to reward and punishment, and 
freedom to stop when sated.” 1 A free society depends on personality forma- 
tion that makes it possible for the individual to accept and act responsibly 
in relation to freedom. 

However this is not enough. In the socializing experiences of children 
at home and at school the methods appropriate to a society of free men 
must be learned. These methods are the means used to secure the kind of 
interrelationships involved in a free society. They do not rise naturally and 
inevitably from the need. They have been hammered out over a long period 
of time as men worked toward concretization of a series of ideals. The 
learning required for participation in a free society is hence both emotional 
and cognitive. Methods are part of the content of a curriculum for free men. 
In terms of what would serve people best, institutional arrangements in any 
soaety tend to lag behind. A free society is dependent upon institutional 
arrangements that minimize those problems of self preservation which 
erode the capacity for affectionate and cooperative relationships. Hence, in 
a free society the worth of institutions is judged by their contribution to 
general welfare in the broad sense or by the extent to which they con- 
tribute to a free environment. When they fail to do this in a free society, 
they are changed. In a period of rapid technical change, with resultant 
strains and dislocations in institutions, the preservation of a free society is 
ahvays in question and must hr fought foe again and again. The methods 
of a free society whereby communication, involvement, and shared de- 
cision arc implemented become essential aspects of individuals* skills, 
particularly in these times. 
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PERSONALITY BASIS OF A FREE SOCIETY 

1„ the stmfa of Eta Frenkel-Bninssvik* of odoloscoot, 
from tamta, .hK arc chiractcr.zrf hy thrmmmng ” d 
of discipline and by clearly defined role, of dom.nanet land ■*»•- »» 
side, the major foncdon of figurx. of authority to bo dta rfM tajtaS 
keeping in line. Ideal parent!, for example, are described by these 
in negative terms a. those who abstain from severe corporal P“«“» 
Children from equalnarian homes described the perfect father as 
pan, enable, relaxed, and having a kind, loving, and gentle diqontmn. 

Children from authoritarian home, svere oriented pidomtMisUy 
toward external and conventional values, with condemnation i o 4 * 
do not conform to the rigid patterns of behavior envisage . Equ i 
children were more concerned with internalized values and intrinsic 


standards. . . , 

In the authoritarian home there can be only a supernaa 1 t 
tion with the parents. Because of the lack of a genuine identification wi 
parents, the fearfully conforming child does not make the important eve 
opmental step from mere social anxiety to real conscience. In a free s0 ^^’ 
and particularly in a free, heterogeneous society such as ours, an in er 
nalked conscience in which the individual is the focus but remains r at 


to social norms is of crucial importance. 

In the authoritarian home, personality formation is often affect y 
the feelings parents have about threats to their own social and econom 
status. They may tty to counteract their feelings of marginality y * 
unverbalized need for importance.® Children are compelled to obey c 
rules which they cannot really internalize. This tends to interfere wit 
evolution of a clear sense of identity. The lack of a sense of identity 
makes the individual confused and susceptible to group pressures. 
pressures may be in ethical directions or contrary to them; the danger e 
in the individual's ineffectiveness as a force in a free society. 

Frenkel-Brunswik’s study* of prejudiced children finds that e 7 
have families in which duties and obligations are given preference over 
free-flowing affection. The children tend to be exclusively oriented towar 
conventional values. The sex roles are also highly conventionalized. There 
is, as with authoritarian families generally, an intolerance for ambiguity 
in human interaction. Unprejudiced children stress values such as like- 
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ability and the real internalization of adult values. They tend to react more 
in terms of intrinsic ethical standards, not conventional ones. 


SOCIETY AND FREEDOM 

The personality that is dangerous to a free society is not produced alone 
by the family although this may be the determining factor since, in American 
society, there arc elements that reinforce either the authoritarian personality 
or tolerance for ambiguity. It seems evident that the individual starting with 
certain basic values arising from his family life will preempt those values in 
the culture that make him feel most comfortable. In the case of the author- 
itarian, he finds excessive conformity, surrender to authority, and other- 
directedness in the extreme to be more comfortable. It is certainly true that 
although American culture supports tolerance for ambiguity, there are 
also forces in the culture that reinforce authoritarian personalities. 

Some of the cultural factors that reinforce authoritarian personality 
patterns arise from the emphasis in our culture upon success and power, 
upon proving that one "can measure up” as evidenced, for example, by 
establishing social distance between self and others then regarded as being 
in a lower social class. Frcnkel-Brunswik* found highly ethnocentric men, 
for instance, to conceive of themselves as active, determined, energetic, 
competitive, rough, successful. They rejected softness and passivity in 
themselves and saw women as having these characteristics. 

The anonymity of the individual in the urban setting and the big 
industrial organization also reinforces the authoritarian personality, as does 
the presence of a pervasive, powerful propaganda machine that can be 
used to manipulate public opinion. The tendency noted by Riesman toward 
other-directcdness, toward externalization, and the avoidance of introspec- 
tion and contemplation results in insensitivity and stereotyped approaches 
to human relations. 

There are, doubtless, more reinforccrs of a liberal personality in 
American culture. Among these can be included the emphasis on individ- 
ualism, the reasonably etjualiurian relationships between children and 
parents and pupils and teachers, the melting pot idea, the increase in 
choices offered by technological progress, opposition generally to over- 
systematization, readiness to criticize government, the democratic ideal, 
and the rising level of education. 

The important consideration is that the personality structure that is 
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■kvtlopd b, early home and aehool eaperienee. becomer.be » 

becomes the teketor of the values, among .be many dieted by a co p 
society, by whtth .he ind.vidual will live. I. becomes thu /efetloe, the *■ 
te.minan. of choices .o be made among alternative behavtors. This is * 
inner basis of dectsion or choice. The importance of this concept for ed- 
ucation lies m the possibility of school's modifying childrens haste per- 
sonality functioning through eaperiences that have significant emotioml 
as well as cognitive meaning. It it in this re-educative P r0 ^ est ,nv ° n 
self-knowledge that the school can make a significant difference in 
ability of individuals to live in and promote a free society. 


BEHAVIOR IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Opposition and cooperation 

Behavior of individuals in a free society differs from that in other kinds 
of societies. The internalized conscience, the psychological prerequisite 
the inner-directed man of Riesman allows the individual to cooperate wi 
others and also to live in opposition to others. It is the latter capacity t 
becomes eroded by demands for conformity, togetherness, and g 
fellowism. A free society requires that individual cooperation on signincan 
matters be prompted by individual conviction and that disagreement an 
opposition to others also be directed by the results of scientific inquiry an 
by ethics. This puts difficult demands on individuals; it requires that l ose 
with power withhold its employment to coerce or force conformity o 
agreement, and that those who have no resources of influence dare to sustain 
their opposition to important matters. In a highly interdependent an 
complicated urban-industrial society this is a difficult proposition, or 
safety individuals form groups that can oppose other groups and wit 
which they can find agreement. In such an environment the individua 
seldom "feels" personally engaged in action; he sends representatives into 
action, and the personal sense of democratic participation and opposition 
may be lost. 

Society and personality 

The kinds of personalities that can stand on ethical principle and that can 
sustain opposition to others on these principles are formed at home and 
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at school, and to a lesser degree in in the neighborhood. “Genuine ethical 
behavior involves a comprehension of the issues involved, a facing of all 
uncertainties, conflicts, and one’s own guilt, and a readiness to accept the 
anguish involved in such open confrontation.”® The kind of principled 
behavior needed in a free society is not so difficult to envisage. It would 
be an oversimplification, however, to assume that the only two influences 
involved are home and school. A society can contain forces that either 
negate home and school, or can force them to change the kinds of human 
relationships within. A Hider can create a national environment in which 
individuals’ behaviors are based on irrational notions and fears. The 
climate of institutions other than home and school has to support ethical 
principle. If industry, business, and labor organization and agencies of 
government fail to provide the conditions that promote ethical conduct 
on the part of individuals there cannot be a free society. Individuals reared 
in nonauthoritarian homes may find themselves at a disadvantage in an 
institutional world that wants conformity, not democratic opposition, and 
that prefers acquiescence over responsible criticism. Nevertheless, the hope 
for a continuing free society rests upon homes and schools that can 
produce the kinds of individuals whose basic personality functioning, as in- 
volved in decision and choice, will select and build free institutions in 
preference to those in which the ethics of free men cannot survive. 

Freedom and cultural relativism 

Perhaps no point of view has been as disturbing to those who wanted the 
schools to concern themselves with ethical principle and moral conduct as 
the position of some of the cultural relativists. During the last two decades 
or more college students in education have tended to hold the position that 
any set of values or ethical standards, was as good as any other so long as 
the scatty in which they existed was in agreement about them. This fal- 
lacious position made it difficult for students of education to think through 
•heir responsibility for teaching ethical principles. Obviously some positive, 
healthy personalities in teaching can communicate a sense of direction and 
value to children by the way they function as teachers in a classroom or 
on the playground. Children identify with these teachers and take on their 
values. The position that any set of values applied to human relationships is 
31 £°°d for mankind as any others is tenable only by those who hare no 
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faith in the scientific study of the nature of man. For those who believe 
that the scientific knowledge of the nature of man, already rapidly ex- 
panding, will be further extended, it is apparent that ultimately ethics 
will rest upon this broadened base of knowledge. A simple-minded cultural 
relativism must be replaced by improved understanding of the conditions 
favoring creative, flexible, healthy human interaction. Hence the growing 
science of man is the proper basis of an ethical system. This is the meaning 
of the current mental health movement in this society. The intuitive and 
empirical ideals that have sprung from religion and from the struggles of 
men to escape tyranny of many kinds and by which we live, in the main, can 
be checked against a growmg field of more exact knowledge. 

VALUES OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The individual 

The values of a free society center about the fate of the individual. The 
methods of a free society are concerned with how individuals working with 
others can secure these values for themselves under a variety of social, 
economic, and demographic conditions. Many kinds of societies survive. 
In a free society, the quality of life of individuals is the criterion against 
which social interactions are measured. Further, in a free society, the 
hows, that is, the methods, are indistinguishable as means or ends. The 
well-being and respect for the individual are as much involved in how he 
shares in decisions as they may be in the effects or ends sought. A benevolent 
despotism sull deprives the individual of respect however kind the ends 
sought may seem. In the nature of man as we understand it now, the 
sense of autonomy which is necessary for further growth can only be 
developed and sustained when the individual is accorded the right to 
make choices himself. Similarly our knowledge of the nature of man sug- 
gests that his flexibility and creativity can be sustained only when the 
human relauonships in which he is involved afford him the emotional sup- 
others and the potential emotional support of any others 
with whom he may become involved. That is, the climate of a free society as- 
sures the individual that his trust in rational behavior and in personal 
autonomy 15 justified. 
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General welfare 

A free society recognizes that the respect for the individual can be sustained 
only if these conditions for optimum human development are general. It 
is recognized that when these conditions are the perquisites of only a few, 
they cannot permanently be sustained even for these. The dynamics of hu- 
man beings in such a situation result in feelings of deprivation and distrust 
on the part of those denied, and potential sadism and guilt on the part 
of those who find themselves in favored positions. Whether this is com- 
pensated for by these few through “Lady Bountiful” mechanisms or sub- 
merged in the wilful sadism of the tyrant, a society cannot be indefinitely 
sustained with this denial of the developmental needs of individuals. 

The idea of general welfare is hence not only a political principle, 
it is a necessity for the mental health of individuals in a free society. 


METHODS OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The ways in which people can work together to accomplish the tasks that 
need to be done by a society are the methods of that society. In some socie- 
ties these methods of getting the tasks done may be as simple as a rule by 
fiat by an emperor; in others it may be by a vote of the well-to-do or the 
landowners. In others it may mean discussion and voting. The methods 
of a society arc indistinguishable from the ends it seeks, in that, in the 
case of a free society, the relations between men seeking to perform a task 
are involved with their concepts of respect and worth about each other. 

Nevertheless in order to secure this repect for individuals, to elicit 
the potential in everyone, and to increase both the accuracy and accept- 
ability of decisions, we have devised over centuries ways of working to- 
gether that help to insure this climate for every individual. Because these 
are methods that protect democratic climate for all, we want to invest them 
with value for everyone in the society. 

Voting 

Children learn about voting early and, like taking turns, it serves to develop 
a sense of trust in them that in the sibling rivalry situation of the class- 
room a fair way of making decisions will be used. 
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Sharing decisions 

There are of course many ways of sharing decisions, but the problem of 
investing shared decisions with favorable emotional tone has to be met 
at first in face to face groups in the classroom. Again the expectation that e 
adult will abide by decisions made by the group must be met and serves 
to endow shared decisions with value. Decisions that are shared sho . 
be endowed with a sense of intimacy, of a degree of self -transcendence. This 
can be accomplished when children arc praised for their accomplishment 
and when those who disagree but abide by the decision are made to ee 
that they have done an important thing. 

Test of voting and shared decisions 

It is obvious to everyone that voting a decision docs not make it a demo- 
cratic decision or one that will further a society of free men. Voung is a 
means of finding out majority opinion, but majority opinion can desuoy 
a free society as well as create it The test of these methods is what was the 
effect of them on people? This is a test that must be required of children 
again and again. A majority decision that takes away rights of a minority, 
or brutalizes some human beings at the expense of others, does not meet 
the test of ethics for a free society. 

Scientific method 

The scientific method is the essential part of democratic methods in a 
free society. In the test of the effect of action, however determined, whether 
by voting, shared decisions, or consensus, the scientific method needs to 
be seen as the way to determine objectively what the effect of action is 
upon the welfare of individuals. Children can be led to see how scientific 
methods can protect the rights of individuals, how facts, not individual 
opinion, are necessary to protect them. The scientific methods or problem 
solving techniques must also be invested with value, that is, with favorable 
emotional tone. Knowing how to find out something one does not know 
is itself a mechanism whereby a sense of trust, autonomy, and initiative 
can be sustained. 

Methods of consensus 

The methods of getting a consensus involve several of those already men- 
tioned. Getting a consensus often means deferring decision until individuals 
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have had time to reflect and to search for information. It is a slower and 
more basic process than voting, although for many issues voting is faster 
and may be satisfactory. Learning to work for consensus is a complicated 
process. It involves the kind of respect for others’ opinions that makes one 
willing to allow others to argue their position. It means binding tension 
about “getting something done” until facts and feelings are developed 
and resolved. The method of consensus ought not be looked upon as simply 
the an of compromise. Decisions should be deferred until there is as much 
factual basis for consensus as the time and resources of the group permit. 

Discussion 

Discussion is, of course, part of other methods, but for certain purposes It 
can be looked at separately. To be of value discussion must include ex- 
amining many viewpoints. It should be a cooperative effort to arrive at 
the facts and to draw conclusions about some problem or topic. The con- 
tributions of many individuals and preferably all of a group are needed. 
A discussion that comes after a search for facts will teach children the use 
of data in, decision making. Of course, preliminary discussion may reveal 
the need for information and has its own kind of value. 

Panel discussion 

la a panel type of discussion, the group decides the important things it 
wants to know about a topic. They choose a chairman and five or six 
other pupils for the panel. After a preparation period, the chairman leads 
a discussion of each question followed by audience participation. The 
chairman of the panel sums up the main ideas and a written summary 
is prepared for everyone to study and evaluate later. 

Buzz sessions 

Breaking an audience or class into smaller groups is a method intended 
to secure wider participation, a wider sharing of decisions and 3 better cov- 
ering of the ideas available in the group. The teacher’s role is to help the 
procedure work, not to control the decisions. He works to show groups 
how to think but not what to think. 
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Committee tvor\ 

The use of committee work in the classroom has many implications for 
a democratic school. It is also a rock on which many new teachers founder. 
It gives the teacher an opportunity to individualize work, to increase par- 
ticipation, and to help children learn how to work together. Before a class 
can work effectively in committees, it must have opportunities to practice 
democratic procedures of various kinds. If the class has had no previous 
committee experience, the teacher may serve as chairman and illustrate 
how the chairman should function. A group made up of children who 
show some indication of being able to work together after preliminary 
instruction may start the work and the rest of the class may study and 
discuss the procedures they use. Out of discussion and observation some 
standards may he set up for committee work. Gradually some suggestions 
for what makes a good committee member, a good committee chairman* 
a good committee, and a good committee report can be developed and put 
on a chart for continuing guidance. For example, a good committee chair- 
man understands the committee assignment, uses ideas from all members, 
keeps a record of committee activity, works from group consensus, and 
reflects problems back into the group as a whole. 

Parliamentary procedure 

It is extremely important that children at appropriate ages develop rules 
that are to govern decision making by larger groups. This background to 
parliamentary procedure is essential if rules are not to be abused. The 
questions of importance back of the rules are: (1) How can each in- 
dividual be given a chance to express an opinion? (2) How can all the 
information needed be considered by the group? (3) How can the group’s 
wishes be accurately determined? (4) How can the welfare of the in- 
dividual be protected from the efTects of large group decision? Parlia- 
mentary procedure should develop out of classroom rules for conducting 
school business. 

Student government 

The various methods of a free society are involved in operating student 
government. Added to those mentioned is the problem of selecting others 
to represent e group. Here the questions of qualifications and responsi- 
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bilitv arise and should be dealt with repeatedly in the microcosm of, first, 
the classroom, then the school, and hopefully the society itself. Most 
student governments have been poorly organized. The basic problem is 
time. The school, operating under some feeling that this will not be 
thought important enough by the community, does not give enough time 
and personnel to the development of this training tool for a free society. 
As a result, representatives are not required to report adequately to the 
group; nor is the group given time to think through its problem before 
sending a representative to the student government. It is unfortunate that 
most of the methods of a free society are given such short shrift in the 
educational process. 

Leadership in large groups 

A part of the hazard of urban concentrations of population lies in the 
anonymity of individuals and their inaccessibility to needed communica- 
tion. In a free society such as ours methods must be found to work with 
large groups as leaders, subleaders and group members. Although this 
complex problem cannot be treated fully here, it may suffice to indicate 
the two broad approaches that can be used. The details can be found in 
the literature to which reference is made in the bibliography. Broadly, 
leadership in large groups involve (I) finding ways to break down the 
group, securing its participation and contributions, and then bringing 
total thinking back to the group; (2) ensuring that the group is as fully in- 
formed before assembling as possible; this may involve primed material, 
television, radio, questionnaires, opinionaircs, and other means of both in- 
forming and querying. 

Finding-information skills 

The use of information and research is essential to a free society. Often 
the skills needed are not taught from this point of view if they are taught 
at all. Among the skills needed are those of appraising materials! (1) 
distinguishing sources and secondary accounts, (2) judging the reliability 
of the author, (3) separating facts from opinions, (4) noting recency of 
materials and its effect on accuracy. Using indexes, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedia*, graphs, charts, tables, tables of contents, learning aids, maps, and 
pictures is a necessary skill for the individual who must make up his own 
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mind on the basis o£ facts. Knowing where to find information, the 
library catalogue, yearbooks, periodicals, guides, newspaper files, atlases, 
records, directories, museums, or agencies helps the individual feel free 
of uninformed opinion. 

Critical thinking 

Critical thinking involves the application of scientific methods cither to 
a problem or to judging a solution to one. That critical thinking is not 
given its share of time is due to the feeling of pressure under which 
schools tend to operate. Whitehead’s concern that we teach less more 
thoroughly is sound in this regard. It takes time to allow children to 
reason, to evaluate, to construct. Some of this requires more isolation than 
the modern school often affords. In any case it requires more time and 
more thoughtfulness than the school dares to give in most situations. 

The various aspects of critical thinking have been isolated by a num- 
ber of writers. Raths 1 has listed fourteen operations in teaching critical 
thinking. These are: 

1. Clarifying through reflecting 

2. Clarifying through definition and illustration 

3. Clarifying through presentation of apparent inconsistency 

4. Clarifying through comparison of likeness and difference 

5. Clarifying through questioning of underlying assumptions 

6. Clarifying through amicipation of consequences 

7. Clarifying through questioning of meanings 

8. Clarifying through locating points of difficulty 

in' , lif},ing l b rou gh inquiry into who should believe 
ii S ar '.^ yins throu S h rating feelings to behavior 
"• through summarizing a series of steps 

„ n l yU,g thr ° ugh taking questions of purpose 
i ’ nfying through quest for origins of expressions 
Clanfyrng through raising questions of value 

Obviously, critical or scientific thinking permeates school work; but 
the resources and the time have often been lacking. 

Human relations 


This is by no means a method, but the understanding of the dynamics of 
human bdaav.o, „ u.mniial if a £« c is wo ,t. Frinnd/hip* am aa 
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important to children as grammar and mathematics. The blocks to de- 
cisions often lie in the inability of individuals in a group to understand 
the dynamics of it. Getting insight into the role played by oneself and 
others, understanding the motivations of people, learning to accept dif- 
ferences of opinion, learning to detach oneself from one’s contribution or 
idea, these arc all skills in working with others that may further the solu- 
tions to the problems of democratic living. 

Resisting group pressures 

It is difficult in a time of pleasant conformity to get individuals to resist 
pressures from the groups to which they belong and with which they 
work. Yet this is essential. By careful planning and work the teacher can 
encourage individuals to stand on their own feet, to express their own 
opinions, and find their own bases for believing what they do. This will 
need consistent development throughout the public school. The climate 
can be created by the teacher wherein the individual feels secure and re- 
warded for this independence. The ability to resist such pressures depends 
partly on knowing how to find information, how to organize it and how 
to present it without undue antagonism or apprehension. 

Leadership through indirect channels 

Many of the ideas we want to get before others can be communicated only 
through printed materials, the radio, movies, an, or television. Learning 
to use these means is important even in the elementary school. The school 
paper, the art poster, and other means need to be used to express ideas 
children want others to consider. The ethics of what is written, drawn, or 
said can be worked with throughout children’s school experience. 

Evaluation 

The skills of evaluating what one has done are essential in a free society. 
The expectation that this will be done and is part of the process of living 
to. 3- fee safety on be csoted in rive puhik. schcfe tiawsgVs practice ani 
discussion. The evaluation that comes after a unit of work, after a field 
trip, after a plan has been tried, is as important in some ways as the actual 
content with which the experience may have been concerned. 
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METHODS AND VALUES OF A FREE SOCIETY 

These are most of the methods on which a free society is dependent for 
communicating, securing participation, sharing decision, and developing 
that respect for the individual which makes up the key value of a demo- 
cratic society. These methods need to be taught as systematically and plan - 
fully as any other part of the curriculum. A broad kind of scope and se- 
quence can be worked out and, in particular, methods of determining 
growth can be regularly used along with measures of achievement of other 
kinds. 


ETHICS OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The ethics of a free society such as ours is based upon the general welfare 
principle and this in turn upon the developing science of man. This is to 
say that ethical behavior is broadly interpreted as that which serves to 
protect and further the development of each individual. The idea of 
general welfare is in a way a misleading one unless added to it are these 
two qualifications: (1) there is really no welfare that can be called general 
except as it pays attention to the welfare of each individual making up 
the society; and (2) the term general welfare carries with it the implica- 
tion that though there may be many compromises in setting up the ar- 
rangements in a society, there is basically a fair distribution of goods, 
services, psychological health, security, and so forth, among all individuals. 
Behind the broadened general welfare principle the basic information 
derived from the study of the science of man is needed to interpret what 
is and what is not ethical, what does not make for creativity and fulfillment 
and what does. 


Experience and ethics 

Ethics behind moral conduct must have an experiential basis for children, 
in the day-by-day living situation of the classroom and playground there can 
c many opportunities to capitalize on incidents that occur. Discussion 
o 115 lnc crp fetation of the meaning of conduct in terms of its effect 
on o era can gradually build a sense of ethical behavior. If this is con- 
ststen y one over the period of the elementary school, the ethical prob- 
lems of adolescence can become much easier. A feeling of confidence about 
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one’s standards, a feeling that he really knows what to do, is an important 
part of a child's identity. This can only be made a part of personality if it 
rises from situations that are real and important for children. 

Problem of sequence 

The problem of sequence is, and perhaps will continue to be, one to 
which only tentative answers can be given. In the Kentucky Movement as 
reported by Hartford, 8 the sequence arises from . . what life and the 
environment ‘turns up’; actual ‘problems’ may be central to the learning 
experience of pupils." The curriculum problem is, therefore, one of flexi- 
bility and sensitivity to the living situation. Each school, however, should 
approach the problem as a total faculty as well as through individual 
teachers. There should be a careful collection of situations that arise in 
which ethics can be learned, grade by grade. Although this will not furnish 
us with any rigid pattern of instruction, it will enable us to prepare 
ourselves and to gather materials and learning experiences that will help 
children. The sibling rivalry situation, which occurs throughout the 
school, for example, is most obvious quite early in the primary grades. If 
children are helped to understand their feelings, and helped to a sense 
of separateness and independence, one of the emotional problems that later 
leads to inimical human interaction can be resolved. Broadly, the sequence 
has to arise from the succession of problems involving conscience (values) 
that children can really be concerned about in their daily school life. 

Using previous studies 

Although prior studies and writing have utility, the job of educating for 
ethical behavior is one that needs to be thought through by each staff. 
This is an area in which there is much confusion, prejudice, guilt, and 
anxiety. Tied in, as it has been in the past, with the great religious move- 
ments, it inherits some of its problems from the violent emotions surround- 
ing religious controversy. The school need not and should not concern it- 
self with these controversies, except as history. Conscience, ethical behavior, 
is actually developed out of day-by-day evaluated experience and by the 
Identification processes with the significant adults in children’s lives. Those 
who would like to assign to supernatural forces or to the supposed Internal 
goodness of the child the development of conscience and ethical behavior 
are simply surrendering the child to forces of chance or to the happy ao 
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cident of contact with other human beings who care enough to devote 
energy and time for this purpose. 

The studies that have been made, such as the National Education 
sociation's Educational Policies Commission report of 1951, might be 
for suggestions, for lists of values thought to be common in our so^ety, 
and sometimes for suggestions as to method. The ten values suggested y 
the above report, for example, include: 

Human Personality — The Basic Value 

Moral Responsibility 

Institutions as the Servants of Man 

Common Consent, Voluntary Cooperations 

Devotion to Truth 

Respect for Excellence 

Moral Equality 

Brotherhood 

Pursuit of Happiness 

Spiritual Enrichment 

Such lists although of some general importance in a very broad 
sense have little direct uulity in curriculum development. What is needed 
is more analyses of the daily living situations of various ages of children. 

Teachers and ethics 

So far as the school is concerned, the teacher is the key person in the 
development of behavior based on ethics. Many teachers appear to have 
some uncertainty about their role. Many of us who have firm moral beliefs 
about lying, stealing, cheating, maligning, destruction, and so forth, seem 
reluctant to convey these beliefs to children. A mixture of cultural relativism 
and worry about producing excessive guilt seems to prevent effective teacher 
action. The teacher is most effective when he show's strong feelings, dis- 
appointment, and concern in relation to specific acts of children so the child 
can make use of the teacher’s moral attitude in developing his own. Piaget* 
has pointed out that most of the moral rules the child learns to respect lie 
receives from adults. He continues by indicating that children acquire 
feelings of moral obligation when they accept a command from someone 
they respect. 

teacher’s role is fairly clear. If the teacher is dear as to the ethical 
behavior he stands for, and this should be subject to total faculty discussion, 
he should convey this to children in relation to situations in which they 
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arise. The teacher also plans for dramatization or role playing of situa- 
tions that need emphasis, or that involve enough unconscious elements 
that can usefully be brought to the surface. 

Peers and ethics 

Although the adult is the prime mover and figure for identification, the 
peer group and the older children in a heterogeneous group are important 
conveyors of ethical behavior. Piaget, using the game of marbles, points out 
that the rules of the game are handed down from one generation to the 
other and preserved only by the respect held for them by individuals. 
Little boys beginning to play are trained gradually by older ones to respect 
the law. They wish wholeheartedly to acquire the virtue of using cor- 
reedy the customary practices of the game, whereas the older ones have 
the power to change the rules. 

The peer group exerts great pressure on its members to live by the 
rules of the group. The adult role is to help the individual and also the peer 
group develop their own ideas of ethical behavior. There is some tendency 
now to abandon peer groups to themselves entirely. This may even assume 
a kind of irresponsible shirking of adult roles. Terms such as the "teen- 
age cult" reflect tins withdrawal of adult concern. It is as if some adults 
think, "Thank heaven they're old enough to get out of our hairP The 
adult needs to keep feeding into the peer situation reinforcement of ethical 
behavior through support of rules, interpretation of the effect of group 
proposals, help with adult judgment about projects when needed, sharing 
of some kinds of activities. 

There has been too much inclination to separate people into age- 
groups, less in the American than in the English culture, but a growing 
tendency to do so. Valuable associations between adults and children other 
than the parental one have been decreased with resultant loss in children’s 
identification with other adults. 

Evaluation and ethics 

Certainly before evaluation can be made, there should be a school-wide 
formulation of objectives. The bulletin, Developing Moral-Spiritual Values 
in the Schools** suggests the following guiding principles: 

Objectives selected should be in agreement with the school’s philosophy 
and democratic principles. 
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Objectives should be determined by all persons concerned. 

Objectives need to be organized into a meaningful pattern with a 
definition acceptable to those using them. ... 

The objectives or goals of a program for the development of the cut- 
behavior should be stated in terms of behavior. 

Learning situations should be provided in which the students can 
expected to show progress toward the objectives selected. _ 

Care should be taken to select the proper instrument for securing 
particular data desired. 

It is then the job of the school staff to state the objectives in terms 
of specific pupil behavior. Those involved in this task should ask them- 
selves: "What are some of the important things pupils will do when they 
have achieved growth toward this objective? How does their behavior 
differ from that of others who have not achieved such growth?” 


Techniques for evaluating growth 

Obviously the technique selected has to fit the behavior being measured. 
The best techniques probably include careful observation of behavior in 
a situation involving genuine problems of human relationships. In «h e 
evaluation of ethical behavior verbalized expressions are often unreliable; 
the influence of unconscious forces and the operation of defense mecha- 
nisms tend to obscure what is really going on. Anecdotal records based on 
observation, rating scales, check lists, pupils’ writings, diaries, creative 
work, and projective techniques may all yield more reliable information 
than pencil and paper tests. Teachers who arc skilled in talking to chil- 
cn can learn much from interviews; many teachers, of course, are not 
able to talk with children very successfully. At the end of this chapter 
a list of references on evaluation techniques can help the school think 
through the problem of evaluating ethical behavior. 

Free society and ethical behavior 


In this chapter the idea of a free society ultimately based upon the science 
of the nature of man has been proposed. It is also clear that the kind of 
avior we call ethical is that which furthers each individual’s creativity, 
PSych T SOdaUc ° n0rnic we51 ^ng in the broadest sense and his 
' ‘ Sae *h *. ca P acu y to secure these things for all others. Our concepts 


of ethical behavior and the 


to our growing understanding of 


institutions of a free society change in response 
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EXPERIMENTING AND 
EVALUATING 



6. DESIGNING EXPERIMENTS 
IN CURRICULUM 


In this chapter the materials are intended as suggestions for the curric- 
ulum worker, whether teacher or staff personnel, in achieving a 
role of greater precision in dunking and experimenting. A single 
chapter will not enable the school staff to experiment or to develop 
precision in design, but it can mark the doors that must be opened 
if educational experimentation is to borrow successfully the tech- 
niques now available from the behavioral sciences. This is what 
it is intended to do. 

The maturity of any profession is marked by its increasing 
reliance upon evidence substantiated by research. In education 
the growth in autonomy of the teacher requires that he possess 
some research skills and more ability to find and use the results 
of research in all the behavioral sciences. Schools will continue to 
receive both the justified and die irrational criticism of a segment 
o the community until they employ these skills and resources in 
larger measure. Democratic solutions to the problems of mass 
education depend on new professional skills. 
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plines— physics, chemistry, biology, and metallurgy, for example. Un- 
fortunately, the particular methods used by the physical scientists also came 
to be seen as the scientific methods. Frequently they led to designs in 
ucation too simple to adequately describe complex human behavior. 

If science is not physics, chemistry, and so on, then what is it? Basic 
ally, it is a way of thinking, a way of organizing the data of the segment o 
the universe one has chosen to observe or study. It is as simple as sitting 
quietly and observing mud swallows build their nest. Or it is as complex as 
connecting the personality development of a child with the person tj 
patterns of his parents and with the values dominant in the culture wi 
which he and his parents are in continuous interaction. As a way of thin 
ing, science involves noting similarities in things observed so they may 
grouped or categorized, so that group A is seen to be made up of things 
with some common qualities and lacking qualities found in group B. It ® 
means finding relationships between events, between characteristics. Out o 
knowledge of the way events interrelate, the observer or experimenter learns 
to predict with varying accuracy that if certain conditions occur cerum 
events will arise from these conditions. So it develops that man can J 
pothesize relationships between events; if a certain kind of infant, lot ex- 
ample, is genuinely deprived of basic physical and emotional contact with 
its mother it may be hypothesized that the child will develop the ehar- 
actensucs of a schizophrenic child. The hypothesis grows out of poor 
evidence, experience in clinics with schizophrenic children, studies of chil- 
dren in a variety of family settings. The hypothesis itself is part of « 
broader, more generalized idea about personality development, a theory 
° 0W C ^ 11 ^ ren g row up and acquire the characteristics they do. 

O servation, categorization, differentiation, interrelationships, the- 
°ry, an ypotheses, these are thinking activities that make up science as a 
way o t in {ing. They apply as well to complex behavioral phenomena as 
they do to relatively simpler physical phenomena. When wc ask educators 
rim ” * CienU c thinking there is nothing at once frighteningly difficult in 
an j r .*“ n Pty a ! uggesuon that phenomena be handled in » uc “ 

stood and “ ,' on interrelations of the phenomena are undcr- 

ins* with 1 * un< ^ erstan ding an be communicated to others work- 

JL, , kind ° £ maMa A grin, this finding nuy bn ju« 

may be a cnnTr ° 'j rvatior * — *cah°rses are for their young— « r it 
child learns PUC3tCd * t * temenl o£ scveral factors baring on whether a 


r not * ^ ccausc problems involving human behavior— the 
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educator’s business— arc generally more complicated, the amount of at- 
tention devoted to analysis of the problems and to reducing them to factual 
situations is a longer process. The thinking process does not differ basically 
and it runs the gamut from just seeing the recording to the most abstract 
inferential processes. Hence there is not a scientific method; there are 
scientific methods. There are a number of ways of proceeding to discover 
truth, to test it, to establish it in new conceptual schemes to be used 
in their turn as means to new discoveries. 

MEANING OF RESEARCH? 

Research involves using scientific methods to establish new facts, new 
relationships, new concepts. Research begins with a situation in which 
there are identifiable problems. If it is intended that the findings of a re- 
search project be genexalizable to a large population, to all twelve-year-olds 
in Iowa, for example, then the situation from which the problems arise must 
iuelf be representative of all the situations in which Iowa children find 
themselves. However, whether findings on be broadly generalizable or 
can be true of only a limited group, for example, twelve-year-olds in Ox- 
ford Elementary School, does not mean that the research has been more 
scientific in the first instance than in the second. In fact, the large study may 
be less scientific if you have claimed for the group studied a representative- 
ness of all Iowa children or all Iowa classrooms that is not so in fart. The 
second research— twelve-year-olds in Oxford Elementary School — may be 
thoroughly scientific. So may an even more limited study, the learning 
problems of twelve-year-olds in Mrs. Calabash’s room. The neglect of this 
fact has often kept teachers from experimenting seriously. The yearning 
after strict prediction for large populations has nude some educational 
research dishonest. It is true that greater precision is needed in our curric- 
ulum research, but this precision may well lie in more careful research 
on more limited populations by more research teams. 

Experimentation and research 

The bread characteristics of research asc indicated by rise Solbning steps: 

1. The identification of problems in s si nation. 

2. The artful analysis of these problems si to their theoretic*! roeu. 

3. The selection ol specific problems for research. 
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1. The formation of hypotheses as to relationships to hr * 
data of the stody b.Ved upon indoetive obset.atron of *ta«« 

5. Thescleetionordcvisingofmeansofcollectinginforrrration( ) 

about the problem. , 

6. Varying the conditions of the groups studied or tak,n S * v ^ 
of natural variadons existing between the groups stu i ■ 

7. Collecting information about the groups studied by means o 
devices selected in 5. 

8. Checking hypotheses against the analysis of data. 

9. Clarification of the original problem in the light o ve 

hypotheses. , 

10. Restatement of hypotheses and theory to be subjecte to 
of replication. 


Obviously all research does not rigidly involve the steps 5 ^ 

descriptive study may include only a portrayal of surface factors in 
situation being investigated to find out what is happening and P 01 ^ 
way to remedial action. Or it may be diagnostic seeking to show cau 
lationship*. An exploratory research study may intend to do no more 
set up a problem for more precise investigation or to develop hyp® ' 
The important consideration in all research is clarity in purpose and an ac 
curate appraisal of what the research can legitimately claim as to gene 
inability of results. 

Experimentation, on the other hand as one aspect of research, m 
volves varying the conditions of two or more groups studied or finding 
groups operating under different conditions. The experiment, then, 
designed to find with as much accuracy as possible the differences caused by 
varied conditions. 


Action research 

Whether the term “action research” is a useful one or merely a concept 
distracting from dear thinking about research will have to depend on the 
individual consumer of the invention. It arose from the fact that practi- 
tioners in schools did not utilize existing research and did not do much 
research related to ther own problems. Action research as a term meant 
research for practitioners and by practitioners. Traditionally, the connota- 
tion of experimentation was of rigidly controlled, narrow problems. The 
rich complex of human behavior in a classroom or a school obviously wa> 
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or if it is likely that the experiment t h“bS« 

action research should involve these people. It then 
operative action research. 

Regarding the involvement of petitioner, in anion ^ 
suggests four conditions under which the quality o coop 
prove: 

, F «edom to change dteenaUi.hrf way, of working in 

2. Continuous evaluation of gronpprocct* y i 0 £ t he 

3. Willingness to put rnto Act ttao change, to tnemten ^ 

group, after considerable discussion, feel are w 

ods of group work are to be improved. y simulate 

4. Training in group work methods under circum 
reality but are not quite so crucial. 


SOURCES OF RESEARCH PROBLEMS 

Asking what the sources of research problems are seems, on r^KUon^n 
almost unnecessary question. In the living situations o 
schools there is an incessant bombardment of school. pe™» J Jthe 

tions as to their procedures, the characteristics of their c l » 
relationship of the school program to the demands of socieqf. , , s 

the question frequently occurs: what are the problems with W c 
should be concerned? The teaching profession has been intimi ^ 
times by the assumed technicality of research and the supposed g ra 
the decision involved in the selection of a problem for rcsearc , 5 
they tend to deny, or fail to recognize as significant, the problems ey 
before them every day. _ „ 

Each classroom is a remarkable complex of interrelationships a . 
students, between the teacher and the students, between this 
classroom and others, between teachers and staff personnel wi * ^ 
functions, and among teachers. The classroom also is involve w> ^ 
community’s feelings about the school, about the teachers. *VJj ( j re0 
classroom there is the amazing complex of individuality of * 1 

themselves. Their individuality needs to be protected and nurture w 
the situation which in itself puts much pressure on the indivi u or 
formity. The greatest source of research problems for the e “ C3t0 * ^ j Q 
lies in the classroom itself and in the relationships that east t ere. 
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the various learning problems that are involved in carrying out the function 
of the school. 

Among other sources of research problems is the teacher’s own 
feeling of dissatisfaction, dissatisfaction with his procedures, his knowledge 
of the situation, wi th the role he can play in assisting the learning of children. 
Teachers have needs that are the subject for research. 

Needs of pupils 

The needs of pupils arc also an important source of research problems. Many 
staffs have not made any consistent attempt to find out the needs of their 
pupils. There is a tendency for those who have worked with children over 
some period of time to fee] that by that token they must really understand 
the needs of the children. Actually children learn a role as pupils in a class- 
room, and it often includes defenses against revealing important emotional 
problems related to learning. There is ample evidence in the literature that 
a teacher may live with a group of children for a long period of time without 
understanding many of the needs that are most important to them. There 
ought to be a systematic attempt, implemented by adequate techniques, for 
finding out the problems, the needs, of the pupils in any district. Many 
techniques are available for studying the needs of children. One of them 
that yields perhaps the deepest kind of information is that of the diary that 
the pupil keeps for sample weeks from time to time. Open-ended questions 
and soaomctric measures of relationships with other pupils arc useful. Other 
means are discussed in later chapters. 

Unless an adequate study of these needs, inside and outside of school 
an om-of-school-activiries survey may be very useful — the school does 
not have an adequate basis for converting the needs of pupils into curricu- 
lum experience in the classroom. 

Another major source of research problems is that of the stated goals 
of the school. Each school system lives by stated or implied goals. Discover- 
mg the extent to which these goals are achieved and the means by which 
they may be reached is an important source of research problems. The entire 
school situation is such a source of research problems for the educator. It is 
obvious now r that much of the information on which we have relied for 
budding our curriculum has not been adequately established by any valid 
research procedure. It is important that we gain more precision in the 
a nalys« of our profession’ s methods of working if we are to maintain public 
confidence and support. 
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MEEDS FOR RESEARCH METHODS IN EDUCATION 

The problems of education, that is of schools, with regard t0 '““J* 
cedures are varied. There is a great need for adopting from the behawd 
sciences methods that will allow us to study the kinds of situations in w 
there are many variables. This is true, of course, of the human relations and 
of the human problems in general that concern schools. The very simp 
designs of a generation ago are not adequate to measure many o e go 
now set up for education. They are not adequate for studying an exp 
menung with regard to human learning because the information regarding 
these things has been enormously complicated by the addition o ro y 
facts from the other areas of study, such as psychology and sociology. 

The very simple designs for research, although they may give some 
evidence of significance, are often not very useful in the establishmen o 
general knowledge for the use of the educator. From the behaviora s ^ cnc 
we need to adopt some method of data collection such as objective o serv 
tion, the collection of data more systematically by inter viewing, the ° ser * 
tion of group behavior, and the analysis of qualitauve material. c a 
need as educators to explore the possible utilization of nonparametn 
statistics for use with small numbers of subjects— pupils and teachers. 


Theory in research 

As we think about the needs for more complex ways for adequately band 
ling our data, we also need to refer back to the most important consi era 
tion, a statement of theory and related hypotheses upon which any re 
search in education must be based. The adequate statement of theory M 
often been neglected as a necessary prelude of research design. The eory 
stated in Chapter 1 is the broad kind of theory from which testable y 
potheses can be derived. Let us illustrate with a portion of the genera 
theory of learning: Learning takes place initially without the intervention 
of consciousness, consciousness being a second step in learning. Then to 
narrow this theory down into the form of testable hypotheses, we nug 
state it thus: Children who are exposed to new material in mathematics, 
spatial relations as a specific case, and arc not required to return evidence 
of their knowledge immediately by means of tests or question and ans 'y l j r 
checking by the teacher, will retain the information longer and be a c 
to use it in practical situations more readily than a control group of children 
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who are exposed to the same material in the same way and then required 
to return evidence o£ their acquisition of the information by means of 
written tests or question and answer checking by the teacher. This il- 
lustrates the difference between theory and hypothesis and their inter- 
dependence. The theory is broad and as such not testable; the hypothesis 
arises from the theory; it is narrower and is testable. Eventually the theory 
can be supported, modified, or discarded by the testing of all of the relevant 
hypotheses needed to substantiate it. 

We need to do research in education in this way in many of the 
neglected areas — in valuing, thinking, and creativity, for example. We 
also need to experiment in this way in our attempt to find out how to trans- 
form the needs of the individual child into curriculum research. 


l^arge- and small-scale research 

There is no preference for large scale over small scale research. The im- 
portant consideration is whether or not all the research that is done is done 
having clearly in mind the significance of it and its generalizability. Edu- 
cators nationally and perhaps regionally ought to cooperate in large scale 
research with the purpose of establishing findings in regard to the education 
of children that may have broad applicability. The problem with broadly 
applicable research, however, may very well be that it applies to no indi- 
vidual; there may be inherent in such applications of highly generalizablc 
research a violation of the individuality of the person and an encouragement 
to the school to disregard this individuality with its precious meaning for 
a changing democratic society. Small scale research also has its problems 
and its potential. It has the advantage of bringing to the practitioner the 
vitality of new learning. He too can engage in the method whereby all new 
information is discovered, that is, the method of inductive inference, which 
is the source of all new knowledge. The fact that he cannot generalize to 
all populations is not a criticism. He can if he has done his work carefully 
apply it to the group with whom he works, and this is the important group 
for him. Also out of small scale research come the hunches and leads for 
large scale cooperative ventures. In a sense the innumerable small efforts, 
which ought to be encouraged in all the schools, can be pilot studies for 
Wore expensive and prolonged research of a more fundamental character. 

rtainly there has been no adequate planning for either large or small 
scale curriculum research of an integrated nature. This is a venture that 
requires more adequate financing that has been available to date. 
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NEEDED: RESOURCES IN STATISTICS 

Many statistical methods as applied to problems in the behavioral sciences, 
including education, have become extremely complicated. No one expects 
now that teachers or curriculum consultants can also be experts in the ap- 
lication of statistical methods to the kind of data the schools furnish. Either 
the director of research can be a resource person in helping the school 
apply statistical methods to their data, or the schools must employ a statisti- 
cian who can help them at several stages of their work. The first stage, 
and perhaps the most important one, is in the stage when the design for the 
study is being made, and however minor the study may be it is worthwhile 
to have a statistician, an adequately trained one, to sit in on the plans for the 
design. By this method we accomplish some in-service education of school 
personnel and we assure ourselves that the effort to be expended in the 
study will be worthwhile. 

DESIGNING CURRICULUM RESEARCH 

What is design? What is good design, and what is bad design? Why is 
so much importance attached to the idea of design? Basically design is the 
plan by means of which you intend to find out whether or not the hy- 
pothesis you have put forward is to be supported or rejected. The questions 
we ask about design are: (1) does it allow us to collect the evidence 
necessary to test the hypothesis as stated; and (2) is the design efficient? 
We ask whether this is a poor design or a good design. There is always 
some feeling that a good design is a very complicated one that allows us to 
factor out the complex of causative factors. This, of course, is not true. 
Good design is neither complicated nor simple. Good design is appropriate 
to the kind of problem to be solved. 

Design is a plan for the discovery of new knowledge. As Fisher 4 
states, “experimental observations arc only experience carefully planned 
115 a dvanee and designed to form a secure basis of new knowledge; that is, 
they arc systematically related to the body of knowledge already acquired, 
and the results aie deliberately observed and put on ittoid accurately . As tbc 
3X1 experimentation advances, the principles should become dear by 
virtue of which this planning and designing achieve their purpose.” In- 
ductive inference is the only way that we know to secure new knowledge 
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Applying the results of research 

Thtre m several aspecr. to do. problem. The slowness 

search is applred rn rhe field is an old s»£ d thjt by 

was designed prrmarrly as a solution to this problem. It P > 

get ti ng L stalls of the sehools involved in cooperative «» a ™ 

problems important to them die result, of the research 

seems to have been one of the most desirable outcomes of the 

movement. A concomitant o£ this kind of research m e 

ing attitude on the part of the practitioner toward his ^ 

understand research. Such changes have been reported ty ^ 

from the Cooperative Curriculum Research Institute and by 
work in Yolo County, California* Until this attitude ^established, th 
little likelihood that research by others could or would be conn ■ 1 r 

plied. Also the increase in research on the job has an effect in me 
usability of the research. The problems that are studied tend to be tft 
are more pressing and hence have results that are more often use . 

The role of the director of research in a school systwn co 
important one. In the past he has often tended to concern himse 
data from standardized tests of various sorts. He collated the . 

tendance trends and other kinds of information largely arising torn . ^ 
office operation. The proper function of a director of research is to ^ 
the research character of the educational operation in the classroom _ 
the individual school. He ought to bring to the schools and to 1 c te ^ 
ideas of things that should be researched, but he must also fin y e jns 
teaching and administrative staff closest to children the kinds 0 P f0 
that the school system should research. His function should ^ 
teachers, principals, and curriculum consultants to discover an to 
research on problems of consistent and pressing significance to 
Operating in this way he can make a real contribution. It is often wa 

a research director to operate in this way. He is frequently loa 0 ^ 
with minor kinds of statistical computation, and often his se 
research as his primary occupation may reflect a desire to pull away ^ 
the hurly burly of active involvement with children and teachers an ^ - s 
chaotic human relations problems of the typical school. However, ^ 
logically the resource person for helping the school conduct its operatic ^ 
if it were not only an action operation but simultaneously a researc °P 
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per cent from upper-lower and lower-middle classes, and ten per cent from 
lower-lower classes. Then the samples to be drawn for study will have this 
proportion of children from the various social classes — if class origin is im- 
portant in the design. The samples selected are chosen in random fashion 
so that biasing factors distorting the sample are eliminated. 

Sampling distributions 

Because it is necessary to check the unbiased character of the sample drawn, 
a number of samples may be drawn from the same population. If the 
mean is figured for each sample and a frequency distribution made of these 
means, we have what is called a sampling distribution. Then the job is to 
see whether these means of the various samples are clustered or whether 
they show so much variance that the adequacy of the sampling procedure 
appears doubtful. The measure of this variation is called the standard error. 
It is a standard deviation of the sampling distribution. 

Randomization 

In selecting children for a study, for example, in rapidity of learning sub- 
traction involving two different methods, care must be taken that the 
children selected for one group are not “biased”— more intelligent, for 
example, than those in the other group. This may be accomplished in a 
number of ways, but when we are concerned with large numbers one of the 
methods of random selection is used. Basically, these methods rely upon 
the laws of chance, that when a selection is made in a purely random 
fashion the biasing differences will fall equally into the groups being com- 
pared and thus cancel themselves out. Methods of randomizing include 
putting numbers on cards and shuffling and selecting, arbitrarily selecting 
every fourth name, for example, in an alphabetized list, using a table of 
random numbers, and like measures. 

Null hypothesis 

When an experiment is set up, the design should include a specific state- 
ment of the null hypothesis. The null hypothesis states that the differences 
observed as a result of the experiment are simply due to chance, not to the 
effect of the differences in treatment given the subjects. The purpose of the 
statistical handling of the data is to show, if possible, that the null hypothesis 
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or to bring now knowledge into the world. Experimental design is tlosdj 
involved in ihc preservation and liberation of the human intellect. e 
development of experimental science has therefore done much more ° 
to multiply the technical competence of mankind ... the art o expen 
nonfat design and the valid interpretation of experimental results, in so ar 
as they can be technically perfected, must constitute the core of this c aim 
to the exercise of full intellectual liberty.” 1 What Fisher is pointing out w 
that the application of deductive processes alone would chain man s n 
ing to existing dogma and its application. To free men the scientific me 
must be applied to experience for the discovery of new truths which co 
not be developed out of deductive reasoning alone. Hence the importance o 
fully utilizing the experience of the teacher in the school. 


TOOLS OF CURRICULUM RESEARCH 

Probability 

The concept of probability is a basic one to thinking about research design* 
Often called the “laws of chance,” probability as a concept is essentia to 
understanding of tests of significance and of the normal curve. A test o 
significance applied to experimental data yields a probability. In designing 
curriculum research, a variety of tests of significance are used. 

Samples 

Since we frequently cannot study all individuals in a population, foe M 
ample, all sixth-graders in the public schools, a sample of the total population 
is studied. If the study is to have validity, the sample must be selecte so 
that it is truly representative, unbiased. The size of the sample needed wi 
depend on a number of things, including the number of factors being 
studied. If, for instance, we are interested only in how sixth-graders per 
form on a reading test, the sample can be quite small. If, however, we s® 
want to know how children of different intelligence quotients, different 
socioeconomic backgrounds, different ethnic and racial groups perform, * en 
the size of the sample must be enlarged. The method of selecting the samp e 
involves prior knowledge of the general characteristics of the populauon 
That is, suppose it is known that fifteen per cent of the population siu&t 
is from the upper-middle and upper socioeconomic groups, seventy 
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need for using distribution-free methods (nonparametric) in some cur- 
riculum research. 

In the many situations that occur in schools where the group studied 
obviously does not fit a normal distribution, the use of nonparametric 
methods is needed. A fuller development of this is included in the dis- 
cussion of nonparametric statistics. 


Increasing the experiment’s sensitivity 

The problem of increasing the sensitivity of an experiment devolves around 
four possibilities: (1) increasing the size of the number of subjects in the 
experiment, that is, increasing the N; (2) repeating the experiment a 
number of times; (3) by changing the design; and (4) by refining the 
statistical techniques used. In curriculum research the most useful means 
would be (1) and (2). This is particularly true in view of the inexactness of 
much data in education. Careful randomization in design would also 
increase the chance that the result is a true one. 


Misuse of the t 

Educational research has made much use of the correlation coefficient (r). 
This is a development of the educator’s need to determine causal re- 
lationships between events, between I.Q.'s and grades, for example. That 
it has been overused and misused is true. For much personality research it is 
an overrefined method. There is also the possibility that the method may be 
applied to factors that are not related. It can be shown that in a certain city 
the people who live in the hill area have fewer illnesses than those who live 
on the lowlands. Altitude can be shown here to be positively correlated with 
freedom from disease whereas the difference is probably related to socio- 
economic class. This is an absurd instance of misuse of the r, but it has often 
been misused in cases where the experimenter failed to perceive that there 
was not a true relationship, only a coincidence. That there is a real relation- 
ship between factors must be determined by the experimenter’s application 
of logic. 

M ultiple causation 

In human behavior causation is usually multiple. The idea of experimenting 
with only one condition at a time, once an ideal of experimenters, is often 
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is false, that the differences observed are really due to the methods used with 
the subjects. For example, consider the experiment mentioned earlier de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that children will retain and practically use 
mathemaucs concepts better if they are not required to reproduce the 
material by means of pencil and paper tests and teacher questions. The 
null hypothesis states that the differences found between the two groups 
as to retention and practical application are chance differences. 

The statisucal methods used to reject the null hypothesis, or support 
it, are called tests of significance. A test of significance yields a probability. 
Probability here refers to the theoretical relative frequency of events. If 
the probability given by the tests of significance is small then the null 
hypothesis is rejected. A probability of 0.01, for example, means that the 
difference found is an event that would occur by chance only once in a 
hundred times. We can assume that our finding of a difference is a very 
significant one, that the difference is probably not due to chance but to what 
we did in the experiment. There are many tests of significance used with 
different statisucal procedures. The purpose of them, however, is always as 
described above. 

Representativeness of situation 

The concept of representativeness of situation is a useful one in curriculum 
research. It refers to the question, Is this school situation really representa- 
tive of all situations to which we want to extend the generalizations from 
experimentation? As samples of situation taken from a population of situa- 
tions (classrooms, for example) have a distribution, generally in the shape 
of a normal curve. 

In curriculum research design, consideration of representativeness 
of situation has value in certain negative ways also. The experimenter as- 
sesses whether the classroom studied is really representative. One of the 
reasons for our emphasis on increasing the use of nonparametric statistics 
in curriculum research is the fact that the individual school or classroom 
may not at all have a population with characteristics distributed as a normal 
curve. We may, on the contrary, work with samples we know are not from 
normal distributions. Hence the concept of representativeness of situation 
is useful in two practical ways: (1) It leads us to assess whether or not the 
situation in whidi we wish to experiment is sufficiently representative of all 
situations to which we would want to generalize. (2) It emphasizes the 
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2. If samples are very small, e.g., six, there is in effect no alternative to 
a nonparametric test (unless the parent distribution really is 
known). 

3. If the sample consists of observations from several different popula- 
tions there may be a suitable nonparametric treatment. 

4. The methods are usually easier to apply than the classical tech- 
niques. 

5. If the data are inherently of the nature of ranks, not measurements, 
they can be treated directly by nonparametric methods without 
precariously assuming some special form for the underlying distri- 
bution. 

6. In certain cases data can only be taken as “better” or “worse,” that 
is, an observation can be characterized only as a plus or minus. 
Obviously, the classical tests are not directly applicable to such data. 

The disadvantages of nonparametric methods Moses describes arc: 

1. If nonparametric tests rather than normal-theory tests arc applied 
to normal data then they are wasteful of data. The degree of 
wastefulness is measured by the “efficiency” of the nonparametric 
test. If, for example, a test has eighty per cent efficiency this means 
that where the data are from a normal distribution, the appropriate 
classical test would be just as effective with a sample of twenty per 
cent smaller size. The efficiency thus expresses the relative merits of 
the nonparametric test and the classical test under the conditions 
where the normal test is correct, but does not tell us how the tests 
will compare on nonnormal data. 

2. The nonparametric tests and tables of significance values are widely 
scattered in the periodical literature. 

3. For Urge samples some of the nonparametric methods require a 
great amount of Ubor, unless approximations are employed. 

Kinds of nonparametric tests 

There is a great variety of nonparametric tests. The list below is intended 
to show the resources available. Detailed explanations of them are beyond 
the scope of this chapter, but the references will help the research students 
develop the concepts more fully. Numbers refer to italicized numbers 
follotvin g certaia carries ia the bibliography . 

1. Sign Test (11,25) 

2. Wald-Wolfowitz Run Test (23,28, 29) 

3. Wilcoxon Test (25, 34) 
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mathematics concepts better if they are not immediately tested by pencil 
and paper and oral question. The class is divided into two groups. Each 
group receives the same instruction from the same teacher. The groups are 
paired according to intelligence and a pretest over the concepts to be taught. 
Each member of a pair is assigned to Groups A and B on a random basis. 

After instruction, Group A pupils are given a recall type of pencil and 
paper test over the material and then asked specific questions by the teacher. 
Group B takes no tests. 

Three days after the presentation the groups are given a test of ap- 
plication in which both groups are asked to solve problems involving the 
use of the spatial concepts taught. The scores on this test are shown in 
Table I. 


scoses o: 

TABLE I 

« TEST OF APPLICATION 

A Group 

B Group 

(Si//, el x-y) 

96 

93 

+ 

95 

94 

— 

90 

91 

+ 

88 

90 

4- 

87 

84 

— 

80 

83 

+ 

79 

81 

+ 

76 

80 

+ 

75 

76 

+ 

74 

72 

— 

70 

71 

+ 

64 

70 

+ 

63 

65 

+ 

61 

62 

+ 

58 

59 

+ 


The test of the significance of the differences found is performed by listing 
the scores of the pairs. A plus or a minus sign is gi ven each pair according to 
the way in which the difference falls, a plus assigned for a higher Group 
B score and a minus to a higher Group A score. The N ~ 15, and the 
smallest number of signs is represented by r. The null hypothesis is diat the 
toedun difference is zero, that the pi us and minus signs will be equal in 
number. 

In this study twelve of the differences are positive and three negative. 
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4. Mann Whitney U Test (19, 34) 

5. Mars hall's Test (20) 

6. Smirnov Test (21,22) 

7. Analysis of Variance with Ranked Data (13, 14,16,32) 

9. Kruskal and Wallis H Statistic (18, 34) 

10. Randomization Tests 

a. Matched Pairs (3 1 ) 

b. Wtlcoxon’s Test (30,31) 

c. Two Sample Test (25) 

d. Pitman’s Randomization Test (27) 

11. Tests of Relationships 

a. Contingency Test (23) 

b. Corner Test (26) 

c. Rank Correlation (17) 

d. Kendall’s Tau (10, 17,34) 

12. Percentiles (12,25) 

Using nonparametnc statistics 

The nonparametric methods are not difficult but space docs not allow for 
their development here. The resources listed in the chapter should provide 
the experimenter with adequate information. It would be more logical and 
ultimately more useful if research courses offered in education began with 
probability and nonparametric methods than with the concept of the normal 
curve. The latter concept, essential as it is, also tends to encourage in per- 
sonnel working with children a rigid concept of human potential. In it* 
misapplications it leads to disregard of individuality. 

The uses of nonparametric methods in studying the effectiveness of 
different methods of instruction applied to small numbers, a classroom, for 
example, or a group, need to be developed. They can give a rapid, valid 
comparison using the kind of data collected in classroom research projects. 
Studies of the teaching of values, appreciations and attitudes can be made 
in the classroom. 

Sign test in classroom research 


The value of nonparametric or distribution-free statistics in classroom re- 
search involving small numbers is illustrated below by the use of the sign 

** (U). 

A teacher working with a class of thirty pupils at seventh grade level 
wishes to test the hypothesis that children will retain and apply certain 
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(one coin falling through a crack) is less than 0.01, that is one chance in 
100 that the difference found was purely due to chance. The difference 
found is a significant one. 

Although the sign test is probably the simplest of the nonparametric 
tests, most of them can be readily learned and applied. 


BASIC PROBLEMS IN CURRICULUM RESEARCH 

1. Building research procedures into the daily work of schools, in- 
cluding teachers, curriculum consultant, and administrator personnel. This 
means in-service education in research at levels appropriate to the opera- 
tional need of the school worker. It also means a more active role for the 
director of research and for administrative personnel. 

2. The evaluation of a theoretical base for school operation at every 
level so that research design may have its roots in theory and hypotheses 
that clarify, not only educational practice, but research itself. The theory 
developed in Chapter 1 is the broad beginning of such a basis for curriculum 
research. Without this step much research design will remain molecular in 
scope and fail to improve school programs. 

3. The idea of a range of research precision and generalizability 
would help the schools do the kind of research most useful to them and for 
which they have the resources. It will also clarify the meaning of scientific 
method now so often restricted by notions of rigid, controlled experimenta- 
tion. 

4. There is need, on the other hand, for adequate financing and 
staffing of carefully controlled experimentation in such areas as (a) how 
the child comes to accept learning, (b) what the scope of the mathematics 
program should be, (c) what the personality syndromes of effective teachers 
Jrc > w (d) the factors that lead children to accept and apply democratic 
ways and many others. 

5. The present attacks upon the schools even though they are 
promoted by a relatively small number of people, are partly justified and 
have given rise to much uneasiness on the part of school patrons. The proper 
answer to criticism is research data. Not that the school should engage 
13 a negative research program to disprove accusations as they arise. A care- 
£ully organized research program based upon the best theoretical model 
w-e can build is the proper response to current criticism. 
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Our expectation (the nuil hypothesis) was that the plus and minus signs 
would be equal. The problem now is to use what we know about probability 
to determine how significant the difference is. The experimenter uses a 
table for this purpose such as that provided by Dixon and Massey (10). An 
r of three in a sample of fifteen yields a probability of one in twenty. That 
is, the chances are one in twenty of getting a value of r equal to or less 
than three. 

The difference attained, therefore, is significant at the 0.05 level. The 
experimenter is justified in concluding that the methods used with Group 
B yielded a difference over those used with Group A that was significant. 

The sign test thus provides a simple, rapid test for a small N and, 
like many of the nonparametric methods, allows the experimenter to work 
with small numbers in the classroom. 

Sign test applied to the same group 

Keith Smith provides an example of the application of the sign test to a 
group before and after exposure to a study of race prejudice. Twenty-two 
students filled out a questionnaire on attitudes toward Negroes before 
making an extensive study of race prejudice, and again afterward. The 
results are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 

QUESTIONNAIXB SCORES ON RACE PREJUDICE 


Subject 

After 

Before 

Difference 

Subject 

After 

Before 

Difference 

1 

35 

31 

+4 

12 

28 

27 

+1 

2 

36 

29 

+7 

13 

27 

26 

+1 

3 

29 

35 

—6 


27 

25 

+2 

4 

34 

32 

+2 

15 

33 

32 

+1 

5 

33 

29 

+4 

16 

42 

40 

+2 


28 

33 

-5 

17 

19 

18 

+ 1 


33 

30 

+3 

18 

37 

36 

+1 


28 

38 

-10 

19 

40 

40 

0 


28 

35 

-7 



31 

+1 


25 

22 

+3 



27 

+4 


33 

31 

+2 

22 

30 

29 

+ 1 


If the null hypothesis were true we would expect half of the signs 
to be plus and half minus. The results were seventeen plus and four minus, 
and one zero. The probability of getting seventeen heads and four tads 
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7. EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH 


Evalu vnoN is an aspect of general research. It refers to finding out 

results of experiences children have had. Despite the amount o 
effort expended on the problems of evaluation, it is by far * 
least developed professional area in practice in the field. A1 oU S_ 
the concept of evaluation is a broad one, in practice evaluation ts 
too restricted to measure the range of goals set up for elementary 
schools. As a scientific study it began with measures of achievement 
in relatively narrow subject fields such as spelling and handwriting- 
The failure to evaluate broadly has placed the schools in a criti 
position with regard to public criticism. Broad social-perso 
goals have been asserted for the schools, and we know tb3t we can 
not deal with human beings in any other way. However, because 
evaluation has been so inadequately developed we have insufficient 
basis to demand the things we feel we need — for example, stn -~* 
classes, heterogeneity instead of homogeneity, individualized rea 
ing instruction rather than reading groups, emphasis upon warm 
classroom climate instead of disregard for it, or the teaching of trust 
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Total evaluation and the ultimate criterion 

Schools have been concerned with an "ultimate criterion” of their effective- 
ness for some time. Because children come from such different backgrounds 
and have important experiences at home and in the community also, the 
schools have often felt they could not distinguish school-effect from the 
total impart of the children’s environment. To a degree this feeling has been 
misleading. It has served to prevent total evaluation of children, the schools 
tending to evaluate in terms of a narrow band of more easily attained ob- 
jectives. It has also implied that schools and communities are really separate, 
when, as far as children go, they cannot be. It also left gaps in our knowl- 
edge about children where we assumed the school’s role stopped; frequently 
enough where the school stopped no other agency, home or institution, 
took up the problem. An example of this is the great need of adolescents to 
have contact with real work in order to develop some sense of identity, 
some connection with the society in which they must remain dependents 
for such a long time. This problem of identity seldom gets evaluated until 
the child is mentally disturbed. In a total evaluation scheme this would be 
caught early. Had we complete evaluative data— the ultimate criterion of 
community-school-family effectiveness— we could improve the work of the 
entire community in the development of children. 

EVALUATING INTELLIGENCE 

We are probably less certain, today about the meaning that should be 
assigned to the term “intelligence” than we were two decades ago. Writers 
are more likely to refer to intelligence tests as measures of scholastic aptitude, 
emphasizing that many intellectual factors that may be important in the 
functioning of the child are not included in the tests. We are also less certain 
as to what is genetic and what is an environmental product than we were. 
A number of studies suggest that very early experiences of children may be 
far more important in setting intelligence levels than was thought formerly. 
For the curriculum worker this developing complexity around the concept 
of intelligence means first, that several measures of intellectual functioning 
should be used, and second that the concept of intelligence needs to involve 
m it notions of energy, motivation, aspiration, and freedom from uncon- 
sdous distortion and restriction. 

Group measures of intelligence, although useful, may be extremely 
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The values o£ such a total evaluation of personality are several. 
Teachers suffer at present in their relations with the public by having in- 
adequate information about children in general and individual children. 
Teacher professionalization depends upon more data, more understan ng 
of children. A second value of total evaluation arises from the open 
question of what schools should do for children, what schools can o or 
children, what other agencies can do, and what needs are not being sen . 
by any kind of experience. In a sense this is suggesting that we explore m 
human personality as extensively as our means will permit, and en re 
assess children's experiences in school and in the community. . < 
Obviously this need be done with only samples at the beginning. 
Although this will serve to help us understand in depth only a part o <■ 
school population, it will give us a picture of the special characteristics an 
needs of the children who come to a particular school. On this, as develops 
ia Chapter 4, we can begin to differentiate curriculum experiences. Later we 
may find that we can do this with every individual. 

Meaningof total evaluation? 

This is a question that can be completely answered only at a given time, a 
year, a month. As our understanding of personality grows and the mean* o 
studying personality proliferate, the concept of total will change. Certai y 
at present it includes such things as these: 

Physical health Physical skills . . 

Resolution of nuclear conflicts Knowledge and appreciation 

Knowledge of social, physical aesthetics 

realities of total environment Personal-social adjustment 

Interests, Aptitudes Prejudice 

Authoritarianism Tolerance for ambiguity 

Creativity Values, Ethics 

Critical Thinking Attitudes toward authority 

Attitudes toward differences Social skills 

Action patterns Concept of self as learner 

Modalities used for learning Use of methods appropriate to 

Use of scientific methods free society 

Relations with peers Relations with adults 

Relations with younger children Ability in tool skills 
At present we have only a partial picture of the children with whom we 
work in school. The enure community, particularly the child-serving 
agencies, needs as complete a picture of children’s personality developme ^ 
as possible. The concept of total evaluation can lead to the community s 
adequate understanding of the job of education. 
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a feeling. The term interest acquires particular significance in the person- 
ality development theory when its meaning indudes tins kind of orienta- 
tion of the person toward something. Learning takes place as a result of 
this orientation, this push or ca thesis of something in the environment, 
Interests have different kinds of significance for the adults guiding 
the children; some have vocational importance, others have importance as 
indications of what identifications the child is forming. Evaluation of these 
interests can be done by means of pencil and paper tests, questionnaires, 
observation, interviews of children, studies of out-of-school activities, util- 
ization of free choice periods, and in many other ways. 


APTITUDES— THEIR EVALUATION 

Although elementary teachers often have a good understanding of chil- 
dren's aptitudes, they may also miss large areas of personality assessment 
because they tend to be preoccupied with verbal types of aptitude. It is also 
rather generally true that they do not pass on what they have found out 
about their children’s aptitudes as a result of “living” with them for from 
seven to nine years in the self-contained classroom of the elementary school. 

The discovery of aptitude is important for several reasons. The ob- 
vious one is that the child’s aptitude may determine what he can learn 
best and what he may want to do vocationally. It is also important, as 
emphasized briefly in Chapter 2, that an individual’s sense of identity can 
be supported by encouragement around the area of his genuinely greatest 
aptitude. In the total evaluation scheme, if applied, we would also discover 
aptitudes with which the school then might become more actively con- 
cerned. 

EVALUATING RELATIONS WITH OTHERS 

h is particularly in his interaction with others — peers, adults, older and 
younger children — that the child gives us clues as to how much progress 
he is making with the normal problems of personality development. The 
schools interest in the child’s relations with others stems from this con- 
sideration but also from such concerns as these: (1) He needs good peer 
“sooauons from which he can learn, that give him a feeling of inclusion. 
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unreliable for individuals and even for entire classes when the class attitude 
toward the test situation is poor. 

Teachers can learn to pick up clues as to degrees of ability from 
observation of children at work. Some study of standard intelligence test 
problems will aid the teacher m making estimates of children’s ability from 
their work on various classroom problems. 


EVALUATING PHYSICAL HEALTH 

The physical development of elementary school children is perhaps one of 
the most inconsistently worked areas of the curriculum. Systematic evalua- 
tion would probably serve a dual purpose of, first, helping teachers focus on 
the specific behaviors that make up physical development and, sccon , 
encouraging a more sequential program of skill development. 

The at-homeness with one’s body which each child needs to acquire 
can be helped by a systematic program geared to the individual, however, 
rather than mass standards and competition. 

EVALUATING RESOLUTION OF NUCLEAR CONFLICTS 

In the clinical setting there are, of course, more elaborated methods of 
studying children than the teacher has time or training to do ordinarily* 
But the teacher has the advantage of day-long observation of the chil ,n 
interaction with other children. By making anecdotal records or using tape 
recorders he can gather data that he can analyze at greater leisure. The 
bases for evaluating progress in such nuclear conflicts as trust, autonomy, 
initiative, competence, and identity were developed in Chapter 2. The in- 
struments used are the informal ones: observation, the checklist, open 
questions, problem stories, projective and devised situations. 


EVALUATING INTERESTS 

Interests give us a clue to the most favorable avenues for learning, and ** 
use them in the selection of experiences and material. There is an intuitive 
recognition that before anyone learns he must be “going somewhere,” that 
is, he must be actively relating to something — an idea, a fact, an individua , 
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la order to evaluate in this area the curriculum worker necessarily 
has to become a student of values and ethics. In a very real sense, he can 
evaluate only with what he knows. Here the instrument is valuable but he 
cannot lean on it for lacks in his own ability to appraise the subtleties of 
children’s values or ethics. 


EVALUATING creativity 

The crux of creativity lies with the adults’ willingness to let it happen. 
Certainly there arc teachers who cannot, because of their own personality 
functioning, allow enough freedom to children so that they can work 
,«? a P r °hlem. The evaluation of a product as to its degree of creativity 
will depend much on the knowledge we have of what the product repre- 
senu to children. Things cannot be termed creative or not creative where 
children arc concerned simply on face value. What is copying for one is 
semery or another. Creative teaching involves much rediscovery by 
children. It is, for the elementary years at least, the process of thinking that 
cternunes whether or cot the child is being creative. 

The principal method of evaluating creativity depends upon the 
«u y of what they produce and a careful listening to how they arrive at 
con usions. Capability of doing creative work can perhaps be estimated by 
£ ,vi ng children gap" problems, that is, problems where the necessary 
“nent must be thought out by the children if the problem is to be resolved. 


evaluating THINKING 

^ *hat ue want to measure here is the ability of the child to do thinking 
jTropnate to the situation in which he is involved. Whether this is plain 
it* flVM? *°lving, or scientific method, there arc two facets to 

* ,* '* ^‘H^ing reality oriented, that is, appropriate to the problem? 
m C to Use thinking “resources," that is, does he know how to 
I>w , W a problem? Docs he know how to test a generalization? 

now how to daisify some kind of data? 

lw . ° r e ”^ ua ting thinking there arc many efTectivc situation-type 
0 a pencil and paper variety. The teacher also can devise tests appro- 
subject matter with which the children arc concerned. 
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„,d dm he can use to separate burn'll i» pm from hi. parent, and achiw 
some sense of autonomy. (2) He .< go.n B to work av.th others on voo- 
donah economic, and political problem, the rest of h,s life, and U,= « 
tiveness he ha. will depend in part upon hi. understanding and skin 
interaction with others. . , , « 

One of the most frequently used devices for evaluating the 
progress is the sociogram. Gronlund, whose book is included in l e 
raphy, has brought together the research on the use of the sociogram in a 
effective manner. The use of diaries, creative work, open-ended q u « u ° ns - 
Guess-Who tests, the Three Wishes, and many others will give the teache 
who can bring enough understanding to the data a relatively comp e 
picture of the child's progress in this area. 


EVALUATING BASIC ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

This is an area so broad as to defy adequate treatment in a volume. Yet 
the things that are lacking for evaluating are largely time and money, 
topics listed above are undoubtedly the most important outcomes o um j l 
development, It is unfortunate that they are so seldom thoroughly eva 
ated. Wrightstone mentions both formal and informal means of doing , so. 
Selltiz describes a number of projective methods of studying social attltl ! 

The use of the unfinished story, role playing, sociodrama, autobiograp 
and diaries will give curriculum workers ample material for appraising 
attitudes or values held by children. . , 

The problem of getting information on such fundamental atutu 
or values as intolerance of ambiguity, distortion of reality, and rigi 1( y 
not so much the technique of getting the information as deciding that su 
information is important for the school to know. The following questions 
used by Frenkcl-Brunswik distinguished between authoritarian cbi rcn 
and democratically oriented children, and they also distinguished between 
those who were prejudiced ethnically and those who were not. For examp 
some of the questions used are: 

People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the strong 
Teachers should tell children what to do and not try to find out wha 
the children want. 

Girls should learn only things that are useful around the house. 
There is only one right way to do anything. 
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him. At this point we have no way of evaluating this other than observation 
and analysis of the behavior in the light of what we know about personality 
development. The compulsive over-achiever, the agony of whose inner con- 
flict drives him to achieve, is sometimes missed by the teacher who is at 
least initially pleased by having an eager student. 
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EVALUATING THE METHODS OF A FREE SOCIETY 

These are inseparable, of course, from thinking, attitudes, and other aspect! 
with which we have dealt above. However, if anything is worth emp 11 
this seems to be. Evaluating the methods of a free society means measuring 
attitudes toward people and toward institutions. It also means eva uaung 
the ability of children to work successfully with such methods of a tree 
society as small groups, parliamentary rules, and problem solving in 
It means evaluating their feeling about using and preserving such me *• 
The first step in this process is to indicate as we have done in Chapter 
5 what these methods comprise. We need then to decide in behavioral terms 
what it is that we are going to ask children to learn. With this kin o 
detail in hand we can use checklists, timed observations, pencil and paper 
tests of concepts, and other means for this purpose. 


EVALUATING IN THE SUBJECT AREAS 

There are many resources for the curriculum worker to use in evaluating 
subject matter achievement. Some of these are listed in the bibliography. 
As with all evaluation, the first step to be taken is a careful behavioral state- 
ment of objectives. If the curriculum worker is satisfied with how m 
can be recalled only, he may miss the all-important “engine" that will have 
more to do with later achievement. Broadly, there are three kinds of ev ua 
tion to be made of children’s work in subject matter areas: (1) normative 
tests of subject matter recall, (2) informal methods of evaluating ^bject 
matter recall, and (3) the meaning of the material for the individu 
including attitude, use in relation to developmental problems and neurone 
use of achievement in the area. For the first two there is ample help W 
the literature even if the devices and practices both need improvement. 
The third category is largely unknown territory, but it is also important. 
Certainly the uses of knowledge are crucial in personality development. 
As discussed in Chapters 2 and 3, getting to know may represent an in 
vidual neurosis; it may also represent a wish to have a weapon that o aI ' 
be used punitively and aggressively. On the other hand learning to dea 
with the abstractions of mathematics, for example, may represent having 
something to replace the loss of parent or other loved ones. Achievement 
for neurotic 'reasons may be dangerous to the individual and those abou 
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Mdal studies, and the others. The time has passed when a single chapter 
on prepare a student adequately to rear* any subject. This chapter is 
devoted to the growing edges, the frontiers, in each field. It assumes that 
e student either has some knowledge of the methodology of the subject 
& ds „r w.11 acquire it along with the reading of diese chapters. This 
p er is peculiarly concerned with the problems of the curriculum worker, 

' C " mcuI “ m consultant, curriculum director, and the students and 
tochers who want a broader look at the ke, problems in curriculum 
“alang in the subject areas. 

The frontiers discussed in these chapters are those on which there is 
CVlcJcn “ and whi ch can be supported by theoretical con- 
ons. or each subject field the questions asked include: What is 
ty, nCXt S ' C P‘ What arc the most promising developments in the field? 

nat needs experimentation? Where is the frontier? Obviously, not all is 
have kL » C 3 P tCr ' ^ omc the ideas are new and almost untried; others 
mav hr ^ 0D f "I? rm g0aIs o{ thc schools but n °t yet achieved. Still others 
places “ . , 1 P ractice ” * deas that have been working well in a few 

o. ' , e i eas represent problems that the curriculum worker, teacher, 

or consultant, faces in his job. 

of „,i n rCSWd l ° “ Ch Sub i CCC thc ^ntier problems are discussed in terms 
ot such quesuons as these: 


What changes are taking place in the scope of the subject in the 
elementary school? 

In the light of newer criteria, is the established sequence for the 
area defensible? 

How is the subject related to general personality development? 
What are the basic instructional problems requiring investiga- 

What are the materials problems of the curriculum worker in 
each area? 

What is the place of the subject area in the school day? 

Vhat are thc problems of evaluating pupil growth ? 

What is the job of improving teacher competence? 



8. FRONTIERS IN CURRICULUM MAKING: 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


V ideas almost always appear first in an unnecessarily • e ( 

lent, and are tltere/ore though, hard „ to tn.tter than they * 
subsequently loured to be. Colton thought the year 1 ^ 
thirty not too tong for aeqee mug a \ootoledgc f ^ 

that had been discovered in his day, most of to i c Ration 

promising student achieves by the age of thirteen. T ^ 

is due to the labors of many men .... As t 
human knowledge increases and the journey fro flrI£ / 

ranee to the frontier of discovery lengthens, it „ & 

more important to hasten the process and ma\e t e J ^ 

easy as possible. In each generation some of this ivor jnt , ort ant 
done afresh, since some old subjects turn out to be tin f 
and some new ones important. 


In a text intended for the worker in curriculum develop ^ ^ 
is unnecessary to review completely the subject areas. ^ 

excellent texts in each o£ the subject fields: ma ema i > 
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New items in the scope 

In the broadest sense, we are after the same thing in the elementary school 
that we are seeking at the higher levels of mathematics, namely, an under- 
«an ng of relationships involving size, and quantity, position, space or 
lorm, and motion or force. As a tool of increasing refinement in talking 
a ut these basic relationships of quantity, size, position, and motion, we 
Develop the meaning of the number system and the fundamental operations 
““. can r P Crformcd with «. This is certainly the primary purpose of 
athematics at the elementary level, but unless it is developed as a tool for 
n tag about the relationship above, it becomes only manipulation. The 
nirnit. chl , ,carn rc,at i°“hips first and the various aspects of the 
r system later is supported by the work of Jean Piaget. 

Basic relationships 

In their broadest form these relationships include: 

tate P Iacc in sizes, shapes, and distances, 
objectj ,stin gn>shing the where of objects by their relationship to other 

contained . measu **”8 ^ describing how many times a standard unit is 
V n 7 ,n an ob ) cct or in a process. 

Afomfcr-'h T , ShapeS ’ 3nd distanccs of flings. 

ships. * ' °2' c °i ’he number system as a means of expressing relation- 


Curr ">t scope plans 

Scope for a \ rc * at .' 0r >ships are not sufficiently developed to serve as 
writers have d” . Cmatics curr ' clJ lum, curriculum workers and textbook 
picture of the ° PCd SC ° pC and sec I uencc P ,ans that offer a more detailed 
four widely curr ' clJ I um - Following are the scope plans of 

y used text series: 


p cope of mathematics in the elementary school 
Number M IP HI* IV* 

Addition of Numbcf s ys«m Number system 

w hoIe nutnhefj Edition Addition Terms and signs 

Money 
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THE GROWING EDGE OF MATHEMATICS 

The scope of mathematics in the elementary schools is b r °*lemngsj 
greatly that it is misleading to continue calling it arithmetic. Every 


greatly that it is misleading to *> . . „, nMrv 

of mathematics at least potentially has ,ts roots developed in the 
school. To continue to use the term arithmetic is to maintain a sem 
barrier to the widening of mathematical experiences for elementary sc 


children. Perhaps it has also contributed to the difficulty of 
between arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The logical approach invo 


.n algebra may help pupils with problem solving. Concepts from geometry 
introduced earlier may make geometry a tool instead of an exercise i 


memorization. The term quantitative experience used alone may su SS”' 
if one of the basic functions of mathematics in the modern wor 


neglect of one of the basic functions of mathematics it 
helping us to understand the relationships of things. . 

In modern societies mathematics underlies all technologic^ cv °r 
ment and all research in any field. It is such an indispensab e too 
thought that pupils who fail for one reason or another to make reasons 
progress in it are finding themselves blocked off from an increasing ran 
of vocational choices. The needs of our highly technical society arc su 
that about half of our college students should go into scien c 
mathematical fields. _ , 

Despite the increasing need for science and mathematics in our <> 
technology and the increasingly competitive world situation there as ^ 
very little change in mathematics taught in the schools over the past ^ 
hundred years. Now that there is a greater awareness of the pro em, 
find national and local committees in every part of the country wor 
on new aspects of mathematics curriculum. 

In die next few years there will be many significant 
mathematics and in mathematics instruction. The concept of sets, origin ^ 
developed by Cantor, will dominate mathematics. The separauon ^ 
geometry, algebra, and analysis will end. Solid geometry will t h sa PP*f^ 
a separate course. Algebra will be concerned with groups, rings, an 
Statistical reasoning will be part of mathematics instruction at ev ^ 
Euclidean geometry will give way to three dimensional geometry. ro 
bility and statistical inference will be introduced earlier. At tbe e en 'f” 
level all mathematics will be unified, with concepts from the entire 
mathematics taught throughout the grades. 
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tunity to work with relationship independent of immediate concern for 
number. (3) Spatial relations in the elementary school constitutes a tie-in 
with later branches of mathematics and makes the transitions easier be- 
cause some basic concepts are formed early. 

The value of using all the basic relationships of space, quantity, 
position, motion, and number lies (1) in their use for selecting experiences 
for children, (2) in their giving a basis for choosing concepts to be de- 
veloped, and (3) in their use in keeping in mind the basic purposes of 
mathematics as a study of relationships. Curriculum makers, however, in 
drawing up scope and sequence plans, necessarily increase the number of 
items in the scope as a means of further defining experiences to be offered 
children and also as a means of giving emphasis to some phases of the 
curriculum. Problem solving, for example, appears as a separate item of 
the scope on a number of these plans. Actually, this b a method of going 
about getting the answers or solutions to questions, not a mathematical 
function only. In mathematics as in other fields, one of the principal goals 
b training how to think. Some curriculum workers feel it b worthwhile 
putting problem solving as a separate item in the scope in order to give 
it emphasis. However, this separation of problem solving as if it were an 
independent function may be misleading. It may help explain why problem 
solving does not pervade our approach to a great many aspects of living. 
Problem solving can be a part of every step in learning mathematics. Learn- 
ing that adding one to a number gives the next number, for example, can 
be taught in a problem-solving way or it can be taught by rote. Multiplica- 
tion may be taught as a rote process or through its discovery as a short 
method of addition. 

The number system as a separate item in the scope is a proper 
emphasis. In all probability, however, the entire job of making a scope 
plan would yield better mathematical results if the basic relationships were 
used as the starting point and then the appropriate experiences for elemen- 
tary school mathematics derived from these. As a breakthrough technique 
for a school staff that wants to experiment with changes in the elementary 
mathematics curriculum, use of the basic relationships has much to offer. 

Experimental worl ^ on scope plans 

A number of attempts to redraw scope plans are going on in many parts 
of the country. That of San Francisco State’s Frederic Burk Demonstration 
School illustrates some of the points mentioned earlier. 
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SCOPE OF MATHEMATICS W THE ELEMENT AET SCHOOL («»'■) 

J3 11* III 4 

Subtraction of Subtraction Subuaction 


whole numbers 


IV s 
Measures 
Shapes 
Addition of 
wholes 

Subtraction of 


Multiplication Multiplication Multiplication 

of whole numbers 

Division of Division Division 

whole numbers 

Fractions and Fractions Fractions 

mixed numbers 

Decimals and Money-decimals Decimal 

per cents fractions 


Tables, graphs, 
scale drawings 
Geometry 
Business usage 

Use of literal 
□umbers 


Per cents 

Geometry 
Social applica- 
tions 

Measurement 


Measures 


Per cent 
Measure 


Multiplication of 
wholes 
Division of 
wholes 
Fractions 


Processes with 
fractions 
Processes with 
decimals 
Percentage 
Graphs 
Geometry 
Banking 
Buying 
Investment 
Public services 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Travel 
Jobs 


A number of useful observations may be made on a comparison 
the five basic relationships (motion, position, quantity, space, number) wi 
the scope plans above. There is a preponderance of attention on nutn » 
while other kinds of relationships are comparatively neglected. Althoug 
geometry is included in the scope, its use is very minor. This contrast* 
markedly with the amount of attention given to the spatial aspect* 
elementary school mathematics in England. Curriculum workers in e 
United States are justified in increasing the attention to spatial relations 
for these reasons: (I) Children are greatly interested in forms, direction*, 
and space. (2) Attention to spatial relations gives the children an opp° r 
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8. Creative thinking in Learning that mathematics is useful to us in 

mathematics helping us think about things in a different 

way; seeing that these tools are for us to use 
in fulfilling our needs, having fun, getting 
new ideas about the way the tools arc set up 
and feeling free to think flexibly about 
arithmetic and mathematics; thinking about 
adding to the body of information and tools 
now available to us by making discoveries 
in the field. 

9. Problem solving Learning that there are many problem- 

solving techniques and that people often 
solve problems in different ways; learning 
to analyze situations, locate and identify 
problems, select appropriate techniques for 
attacking problems, checking and searching 
for better solutions. 

10. Spending and saving Buying, selling, and caring for goods; judg- 

ing values; consumer education. 

Breakthrough methods applied to scope 

Some of the items are new; some phases are new; the plan, however, still 
leaves a great deal to be desired in the way of simplicity and proper relation- 
ship to the fundamental mathematical ideas. The approach of the staff in 
building this scope was an interesting one. Not every staff needs to follow 
such an approach nor would they have time. However, it is significant in 
that it represents a breakthrough process that needs to be repeated oftencr 
in education. Although it is obvious that there are already available very 
usable courses of study and curriculum guides in the field of elementary 
mathematics and that no curriculum development program needs to start 
from scratch, there is great value in the break-through process. Break- 
through as used here refers to temporarily by-passing existing work, courses 
of study and guides; and going first to mathematics as a discipline, second 
to an analysis of modern society’s need for mathematics, and third to the 
meaning of mathematics to the individual. By this method overweighting 
of present practice as a criterion of what should be done may be avoided. 
In practice many assumptions prevail that would not stand the test of a 
careful scientific study. 
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FREDERIC HERR .COE. FOR «■»■» »»“ 


Items of the Scope 
1. Number 


Definition 0 / Scope Items 
Meaning ol Nnmbc. Count to find ■ »«£ 
ber enumeration; choose group 
number identification; select given 
of objects reproduetjon; find out how 7 
more comparison; recognize objects 
croup grouping; show part of numbc " 
grouping; zero as a beginning number; 
counring rote, sequence, ordinal; fundame 
tal processes including fractions as pa 
wholes and as relationships; historical 
velopment of number system. 

2. UM in on, Sncbl no in <M, ««•! *“» '”’’ H 

cu l rore ematical thinking on society. 

5. EttintRting .nd comparing “"libK"’ 

learning the value, and u.e. o! ""“I"®; 
compring thinking in terms o 
ships; how various factor, am 
Oucnce conditions, determining re 

speed, distance; using measuring tods an 

processes such as subtraction for the p 
of comparing. 

4. Measurement Repetition of agreed-upn WMt *| 

and units of measure; linear, hq ’ , 

weight, temperature, time; esp 1 lor * U °" ; c 
new typs of measures: light-years, 
scale, sound waves, radio waves. 


5. Graphic representation 


6. Form or space 


Learning the values of expressing certain 
relationship and quantities graphically. 

Learning the characteristics and ^ 

forms as circles, triangles, cones, and ’ 
learning the language of form; usin 8 { 
of space in construction, in observa 
nature, architecture, art. 


1 , decimal, preentage, ratio; 
‘ processes. 


fun* 
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research is already available. The answers, however, arc not all in, nor is 
existing practice entirely defensible. There is probably more uniformity of 
practice with respect to grade placement than our knowledge of the matter 
warrants. Once courses of study and guides are set up with a pattern of 
scope and sequence it is very difficult for textbook makers to depart from 
them. We have the somewhat disturbing spectacle of text writers, author- 
ities in their field, producing texts of which the)- do not approve in a great 
many respects. However, texts representing marked changes would find 
slower acceptance by the schools. 

cunm for placxmzxt. What are the usable criteria? Mathematics as a 
logical discipline has its own succession based on a step-by-step series of 
operations to be understood. This helps set up the order but it does not 
establish grade placement. An extensive study is reported by Stokes* in 
which he combined a survey of experimental evidence, courses of study, 
observational data from classrooms, and judgments of supervisors and 
principals. He has set up a sequence for five to eleven years old. One of the 
limitations, of course, with nearly all current methods of studying place- 
ment is the strong restricting factor imposed on the studies by the fact that 
the children studied are already in a conventional program. What and how 
children could learn is studied by virtually no one but Piaget. 

The Santa Rosa Elementary Schools organized their thinking on 
sequence and scope in terms of broad grade levels: primary scope and 
sequence, intermediate, and junior high school. Within each of these levels 
a pattern is worked out without grade level designation. It is a move 
toward elimination of the absurdity now found in a number of large systems 
wherein teachers are not allowed to go beyond the arithmetic budget 
assigned for a particular grade level. In some schools able pupils may mark 
time for two or three months waiting for the end of the year. 

■ The Frederic Burk Demonstration School Staff set up a sequence of 
experiences based on their experience with the kind of children in this 
school. One of the several difficulties met in determining adequate place- 
ment and sequence arises from the fact that considering the current changes 
in ways of teaching mathematics, the extensive use of concrete materials, 
the development of concepts, we aren’t as sure what children can learn as 
we once were. Our experience indicates that they can learn much more 
than we thought under the older drill and rote methods; they can, par- 
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In making its breakthrough, tho F.dcric Burk staff rat l»* » 
« rf ^mnLnu..nsa„dk«,WH.^,K^^”^ 
Riemann, Emston, Pragtt, and others in, hopes o! breaking * £ 

„( die ideas now ourren, about the .rope of elementary sehool W*™" 
For two years after the first attempt to set down the meaning rfdu tmdtog 
and discussion the staff was still developing the application of the mate, 
to the classroom. 


Experimenting with changing scope 

The difficult problem in re-examining the scope of the mathematics pro- 
gram in the schools involves our own experience. Most teachers ve 
a conventional arithmetic curriculum experience. To challenge » 
individual must find a way to break with that experience. One way or 
individual or committee to do this is to select a mathemauca are * 
example, space or geometry, for study. Get a good mathematician l0 > ‘ ug 
things to read, set up a discussion group to go over basic concepts in sp 
relauons. Build a list of space concepts on index cards. 

Try out the development of these concepts in your sc oo . 
example, try with a second or third grade, as Miss Robin Briscoe, * 
Francisco State College Demonstration School, did, the idea of a arc ’ 
how can you tell if a figure really is a circle; radius; what happens to 
radius as the circle gets bigger? diameter; how can you draw a iameter, 
circumference; how much farther around is a circle than its diameter 

Read Chapter 2, in Clifford, W. G, Common Sense of fhe 
Sciences; Fehr, Howard, “Breakthrough in Mathematical 
Mathematics Teacher, January, 1959, pp. 15-19; or Whitehead, A r ’ 
Introduction to Mathematics. After you have tried this or a compara c ne^ 
idea, put down your ideas as to order of concept development, gra e p ^ 
ment, children’s interest, social usage, next steps to try. Gradually 
other aspects of mathematics in similar ways. The theory of sets, w ,c ^ 
revolutionizing mathematics now, has implications for scope that 
to be explored sooner or later. Why not now? 

new principles of sequence. Setting up a sequence of experiences^ 
mathematics for elementary school children is a problem on whic 
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ment with the new conceptualizations described in this chapter and else- 
where. 

studying problems of sequence. Because the elementary school math- 
ematics program has been restricted, pupils show less variation, less range, 
in mathematics achievement than in other school subject areas. Curriculum 
workers might well take another look at placement practices. To do this, 
first study the range that does exist as measured by diagnostic or survey 
tests of your own carefully made tests. Although enriching the program 
with material from all mathematical fields (scope) is probably of first im- 
portance, a placement study is also needed. Look at the variations on the 
nonverbal part of aptitude tests used in your school. How do they compare 
with the actual variations in nonverbal areas of school achievement? 
Experimentally, “take the lid off” the quota designated for a fifth grade or 
an eighth grade for example. Let each individual go as far as he can. Use 
parent resources, student assistants, or other available people to help. En- 
courage students to diagnose their own weaknesses and plan developmental 
programs. Build up a library of mathematics books and equipment among 
which pupils may choose what they need. At the end of die year again 
assess progress, variations, and evidence of changes in attitudes. 

Personality development and mathematics 

The relation of learning to problems of personality development is a newer 
concern of educators. The psychology of mathematical learning is poorly 
developed, and its relationship to general personality development has been 
explored by only a few researchers. There have been a number of clinical 
contributions. As portrayed in Chapter 2, the success or failure of the child 
in solving the problems of growing up is related to his ability to devote 
energy to learning in school. Much learning involves the subordination of 
immediate pleasure to the reality of having to learn something that may 
involve immediate pleasure but a larger proportion of remote pleasure; 
because the elementary school age child is only slowly incorporating from 
his adults his own built-in feelings of the desirability of learning, his atti- 
tude toward his mathematics teacher is crucial. If he finds he can identify 
with the teacher then he will possibly be able to find his need of the 
teacher’s approval stronger than his inclination to resist expenditure of 
energy jn learning mathematics. The large number of teachers w ho dislike 
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OcubHy. !- a great deal more about relationship, than - b* >»S 1 ' 
before. 

us.mv.ov. » „ soct.n ussoa — ^TssiU^ 

of studio, indicating how little mathematic, one can know an ^ 

There have aim been many studies indicating that the p ” ^ 

delajed with economy oilearning time. There have been vi 

to ovregenerahze on such studies and apply then, to all «*»• ™ 
demands for mathematics voationally and for the citiien are so T 
tensive that the poverty-stricken curriculum sometimes 7. j 

studies does not make sense. Delay of processes may be well « 
their place there is a provision for concept development ea 1 g ^ 
understanding of the processes when introduced. Sometimes forg 
the possibility that if people knew a great deal more mat etna 
could also employ it to explore the universe for uses for it. 

summary op placement CRITERIA. There are a number of criteria 
in thinking about setting up a sequence: _, pt 

1. An understanding of relationships comes first, before any 

to ask the child to refine these relationships through the use o nU 

2. The content of the learning experience should have mea g 
the child in terms of his own stage of personality development. 

3. Appropriate experiences with all the basic aspects o ma 

should occur at every level. , . 

4. The orderly development of mathematics as a logical sys 

us to set up some sequences, but it does not determine grade p acen \ 

5. The selection of method and content to be included in a ear 

experience should be influenced by the kinds of social uses chil ren 
of mathematics at various ages. However, the employment of a socia u ^ 
yardstick alone for scope would yield a mathematics curriculum o extr 
poverty. Its use for determining sequence is also only partial. 

6. No sequential pattern is appropriate for all learners, tn° st J 
dren devise their own methods of discovery if they have been 
many take leaps in thinking, omit some logical steps and fill in aKf ' uue> 
That there are other criteria that are usable is, of course, vcr ^ cfns 
The greatest need in curriculum development in mathematics now ^ 
to be a willingness to break with the traditional approaches an to ex 
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some children the certainties of mathematics seem to offer an intrinsic 
challenge. Acting-out children in juvenile detention homes, for example, 
like mathematics. Highly verbal children, who often get their satisfactions 
from reading and from talking, like to approach mathematics through dis- 
cussions, conversations, logical development of the relationship being 
studied, before getting down to expressing the matter in numbers. 

studying personality factors. Some of the factors that influence math- 
ematical achievement arc buried in the early experiences of children. The 
use they make of mathematical experience is deeply personal. The school's 
role here is largely that of an observer and a guide in vocational selection. 
Factors such as interest, attitudes, values, sibling relationships, parental 
values and interest, confusion over male-female roles, can be studied. Using 
a questionnaire try to get a best-liked subject, subject believed to be most 
valuable, parents' attitude toward mathematics, who is the best at math- 
ematics in the family, which is the child’s strongest subject. Study your 
data and compare with classroom achievement and other behavior. 

Creativity in mathematics 

Few of us have any notion what it is to be creative in the field of math- 
ematics. Partly because of this we have tended to emphasize rote learning 
and deductive kinds of teaching in mathematics. Elementary school chil- 
dren generally are not going to create anything new; the important educa- 
tional problem is the preservation of the child’s attitude that he can be a 
discoverer. The emotional ratification arising from intellectual pursuits can 
be secured in part at least by letting the child experience the delight of 
discovery. Discovery, or rediscovery, has to be rewarded warmly by the 
teacher also so that around the “creative” situation a glow of good feeling 
and achievement may be built. Of such bricks is the intellectually inquiring 
nund composed. Poincare and other great mathematicians have pointed 
out that they prefer, when studying a previous work, to think it out and 
rediscover it by themselves. The connection between problem solving and 
creativity in mathematics is plain. Hadamard’s stages in the creative process 
parallel in some ways the problem solving process: 10 

1- Consciousness of a problem to which a solution is needed. 

2. Preparation — the collection of all the information available in the 
solution of a problem. 
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o, fear ..stole. ha, toe a facto, in children'. a,n,ud^«a>d & 
subject. The effects of teachers' atmudes arc tv, despread. Like all «h 
attitudes, dtsl.ke of mathematics readily communicated to child 
directly or unconsciously. It contribute, to rouumaed ‘f ch ‘“ g 
ematics and also to outright neglect. That a large proportion i of dmWT 
school teacher, are women ma, have a .ignifican, effect. CoUm*- 
many eacepuons.our culture doe, not encourage women to use ma hem 
in their functioning. As the complicated interrelationships of ma 
and personality functioning become more apparent the problem 
as teachers of mathematics can be seen as involving more t an 
cultural emphasis on the roles of women versus the roles of men. 

Not only the relationships of child and parent may be invo ve 
learning but also those among siblings. Among siblings the esire to 
different may urge one child to accept mathematics as important an 
other to reject it on that account. Sibling rivalry may produce overa K 
ment as a result of the child's desire to be loved more than his C0 ” 1 P e . 
siblings. A boy whose mother regards herself as being good at mat cm 
may find it necessary to reject it for what seems to him the essenti cm 
ness of mathematics. The same may be true of a few boys in re ation 
women teachers. Maternally overprotected children tend to do P°° r 7 ' 
arithmetic but well in reading. On the other hand, the extensive biograp > 
studies of the Planks indicate that when children are unable to brea 
strong ties with their mother, difficulty in mathematics may occur, r to 7 
it another way, the child cannot free himself for symbolic m>nipu^>^ 
because the first and primary person has remained so real an ac 
that the most important symbolic removal cannot occur without con t ^ 
Women who have become great mathematicians appear to have earn 
from men and to have rejected the mother relationship. Convention^ 
remedial procedures in the elementary subject often fail because e * 
culty lies not in the methods of teaching but in the relationships o 
child with the important people in his life. 

During latency a great deal of motivation to learn anything 
among the relationship between the pupil and the important people »n 
life: his teachers, parents, siblings, and friends. Where these relations ^ 
are supportive of learning, the pupil is motivated to learn, endures ^ 
comfort, delay of reward and pleasure in order to identify with an w 
the approval of these important persons. — 

The pupil also wants to learn in order to become autonomous. 
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We are still dissatisfied with the results we are achieving in problem 
solving. This may well be due to its separation from other aspects of 
mathematics. Virtually everything in mathematics can be taught from a 
problem solving approach. When we see problem solving as the core o} the 
whole approach to mathematics instruction we will probably make progress 
in helping children. 

The fifth major instructional problem is that of taking advantage of 
mathematics found in other aspects of the elementary curriculum. This is 
not to imply that mathematics should or can always be taught integrated 
with other subjects. As a discipline and for its meaning in relation to the 
functioning of individuals it needs a separate item for its development. 

In teaching space relationships, the elementary school has made little 
progress. There arc now some studies of this phase of mathematics going 
on in the elementary schools. It is an important tool for understanding 
relationships, those within space, for example. 

A seventh instructional problem is the teaching of symbols other 
than numbers. This beginning approach to algebra can help the transition 
into other levels of mathematics. The symbolic nature of all numbers be- 
comes apparent when we work with other kinds of symbols than familiar 
numbers. 


Mathematics in the school day 

There is rather general agreement, and not much research evidence, that 
mathematics should be taught as a separate period. In addition it needs to be 
applied in science, social studies, music, and other experiences in school. 
It seems likely that the separate teaching of mathematics allows the pupil 
to derive certain satisfactions from his achievement in it. This is supported 
by the need of latency age children for a sense of competency. If mathe- 
matics is always diffused among many other things, some of these values 
to the individual may be lost. Furthermore, mathematics is a way of think- 
•ng in itself that can be developed more easily with full attention to the 

subject. 

A short period for teaching mathematics is probably a deterrent to 
understanding. Laboratory approaches to mathematics require time for the 
pupils to work out things for themselves. As Whitehead 1 has said, “The 
mu ] 1 teaching small pans of a large number of subjects is the passive re- 
ception of disconnected ideas, not illuminated with any spark of vitality." 
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3. P-riod of ,„bc»»oo. or unconscious scocgsnta- 
tion of the information and the problem. 

4. Illumination — the emergence of insight into the solution of the 

5. Verification — (he lessne, hc« fit. the solution into the fitncrf 
context of mathematics. 

The classroom conditions that allow for discovery arc not novd; 
they include, in addition to the special relationship of 
an environment with a variety of materials, (2) an unhurn ? 

in which the expectation is that everyone will have time to «°i _ 
for himself, (3) an organization of the day favorable to 
attention rather than scattered attention. 

Key instructional problems in mathematics. 

The first major Instructional problem needing further curricular devd^ 
ment is that of teaching simple relationships that grow more P . 
as pupils mature. Gradually these relationships are clothed in e 
exactness that the various uses of number allow. . . n . 

In Ihil )Ct .gc primary Icachcc, help , cJiildcCT iWl" ' ^ 
ships they are interested in in a meaningful way before tney 
knowledge to define them with exactness. “How fast does a jet go 
much fuel does it use?” ask a group of second graders. Here t e ' . 

has to resort to two kinds of simplifications: “It goes {aster than a re ® ^ 
passenger plane but slower than rockets. It can go faster than soun ^ 
but much slower than light. Or it goes three times as fast as a regu ar p 
or one-half as fast as a rocket, or two times as slowly as a rocket. 1 . » 

as much fuel as three railroad tank cars.” Relationships need to P 111 
early and their development kept up throughout the grades. 

Teaching the number system in a meaningful way is the secon ^tr>^ ^ 
instructional problem for the curriculum worker. It can be taug ^ ^ 
problem solving procedure. Grouping of objects becomes the asis or^ ^ 
fundamental processes. Subtraction is seen as regrouping, tnulttp ca u 
a form of addition, division as a form of grouping and of subtraction. ^ ^ 
In teaching measurement, the generalization that measureme ^ 
the repeated use of some agreed-upon unit of measure is an important g 
"How many candles until three o’clock?” “How many Jo** c ,s 
room?" “How many pogo sticks across the playground? How m 
inches tall?" 
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arc much clearer now than a decade ago as to what science is; there is a 
general willingness to apply scientific thinking to all of life, including the 
interactions of human beings and value systems. The impact of this on 
selection of content and on instruction will be great when it is generally 
applied. A second problem of the curriculum maker is the selection of ex- 
periences from an enormous field. Tendencies to push for information more 
than for concept development, tendencies to “tell” children rather than 
allow them to pursue their own logic of discovery, tendencies to use text- 
book methods alone, all these and many others arise from the sense of 
pressure science teachers feel. “There is so much to teach.” 

The problems of scope and sequence are most difficult. Scientific 
developments are so rapid and the sources of children’s information expand 
so continuously that a fixed concept of scope or sequence is an absurdity. A 
third grader of a decade ago had only a fraction of the knowledge a child 
in the same grade has today. Television, radio, and magazines rapidly make 
rigid notions of placement out of date. Yet there must be a planned cur- 
riculum, particularly for public school situations where mass and mobility 
alike challenge the efforts of the curriculum maker. Providing for a planned 
flexibility is certainly at the growing edge of science education. 

A fourth problem is that of tying scientific methods into the value 
system of a democracy. There are two facets to this: the first is getting 
commitment to the use of scientific method in the solution of the social 
problems of a democracy, and the second is getting understanding that the 
achievements of traditional science are not amoral, that they all have effects 
on the welfare of people and pose new problems for revision of institutions 
no longer serving the values of a free society. 

The fifth problem at the edge of things has to do with concept de- 
velopment versus a fact-stuffing program. It is certainly probable that much 
the miscellaneous experience with science in the elementary school has 
very little relation to genuine increase in power to think. It has been proposed 
t we teach mathematics in the best problem solving way we can devise 
*nd defer science to later years. Although there is not likely to be agree- 
ment with such a proposal, it may serve a purpose in emphasizing that 
l a cts arc not science. The creative task here is to develop experiences that 
allow for growth in concepts and generalizations through inductive pro- 
czdurn, and then build other experiences that involve the application of 
principles (generalizations) to new situations. Most important, of course, 
u knowledge of what kind of thinking we are doing. This is cot a 
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Teacher competence in mathematics 

This is a ticklish problem. It is quite plain that the mathematical under- 
standing of teachers on the average is not adequate for the kind of prop™* 
we have been describing nor for the new demands of the space age. 
the adults’ competence in the knowledge area is not a question 11 
easily handled. Teachers would like to increase their competence, 
regular college mathematics courses are not useful for them, nstructo 
who can work understanding^ with adults whose fears an rullrJt f i _ 
surrounding mathematics are of long standing are still rather rare, 
a modern program will fail if something is not done about it. Institutes an 
workshops of an informal, casual nature help teachers accept the in 0 
help they need. Visits to establishments using mathematics in their in 
dustrial process, informal meetings with mathematicians who can m ' e 
their subject understood, work on specific teaching procedures ai ' n 
building teacher competence. The use of the Cuisenairc materials is an 
aid to teacher growth also. 


THE GROWING EDGE IN SCIENCE 

Meaningof science 

"First-hand knowledge is the ultimate basis of intellectual hfe."’ Basically 
science is a way of thinking, a way of organizing the data of the segment o 
the universe one has chosen to observe. It involves noting similarities an 
differences in things observed in order that they may be grouped or cate- 
gorized, so that group A is seen to be made up of things with some common 
qualities and lacking qualities found in group B. It also means fin ng 
relationships between events, between characteristics. Out of the know 
edge of the way events interrelate, the observer or experimenter learns 
to predict with varying accuracy that if certain conditions occur eert “* 
events will arise from these conditions. Observation, categorization, i * 
ferentiation, interrelationship, theory, and hypotheses are thinking activities 
that make up science as a way of thinking. Asa method of thinking, sae "f^ 
applies to social questions as well as to the problems that make up 
physical and biological sciences. , 

Where are the growing edges? In this field it is not difficult to fin 
them. In fact every facet of it appears to be flux. As curriculum workers we 
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to live in this society as elementary age children; and (4) the kinds of 
science knowledge and attitudes basic to the science curriculum of the 
secondary schools and also appropriate for elementary age children. 

In describing the scope there is increasing use of large patterns or 
topics as organizational centers. New York State is organizing science 
aroun d ten such items : 

1. Kinds of living things 

2. Keeping healthy 

3. Using magnetism and electricity 

4. Common chemical and physical changes 

5. Lifting and moving things 

6. Energy from the sun 

7. The atmosphere 

8. Earth and sky 

9. Rocks and soil 

10. Survival of living things 

Craig uses patterns of a different sort, including such topics as 
vastness of space, universality of change, adaptation and interrelationships. 
The National Society for the Study of Education in its forty-sixth Year- 
hook suggested six broad areas for study. 8 Around the following areas 
principles governing physical and living phenomena would be grouped: 

The Vniverte: Study of the stars, the sun, the moon, the planets and 
their interrelationships; causes of day and night, seasonal changes, 
tides, eclipses, and (less completely) of the vastness of the Milky Way 
and of galactic systems beyond our own. 

The Earth: Origin, formation of mountains, weathering of rock into 
soil, erosion, vulcanism, prehistoric life, and the forces that are chang- 
ing and have changed the earth. 

Condi tiont Necessary to Li]e: What living things need in order to 
exist, how they arc affected by changes in the environment and the 
struggle for existence. 

Living Things: Variety, social life, adaptations for protection, life 
cycles oE plants and animals, how they obtain food, their economic 
importance, and man's influence upon nature. 

Physical and Chemical Phenomena: Common chemical and physical 
phenomena such as light, sound, gravity, magnetism, and electricity; 
changes in matter; and phenomena associated with radiant energy and 
atmospheric changes. 
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h„„ final. A, cuttinulun. work™ « ■“> to b; 
f=w„ cxp=t,»ai men artfully xnd inrtuuvtly dtvtloptd. Tin. »■£ 
be easier to do rf further research can yield some dues as to w 
can learn these things. Here again the ex, sung research on placement 
cepts and general.zations, a, in mathemat.es. cannot be taken too set.ousty 
As die experience of children with scientific concepts increases outsi* 
school, we should expect to find that research findings on placement w 
tend to become outdated. Readiness to learn science concepts is 1 e 
kinds of readiness— dependent on kinds of prior experience, as we 
general ability. . . . < 

The growing edges of the field include (1) a recognition in 
curriculum that science is basically a way of thinking, (2) the deve oprne 
of a planned but flexible program, (3) the improvement of > nstr “^ tl ° n ^ 
practices to allow more discovery— problem solving— by children, ( ) l0 ^ 
ing science as a method and in its relation to technology to the va ue syste 
of a free society, and (5) careful curriculum organization to provi £ ° 
learning concepts and generalizations of wide applicability an at ^ 
same time reducing the pressure to acquire myriads of facts interesting an 
important in themselves but repetitive or irrelevant in terms of the i 
central to scientific thought; in the elementary school this begins wi 1 
selection of large patterns, for example, vastness of space, adaptation, or 
universality of change, in relation to which experiences building towar 
generalizations can be organized. 

Current scope plans 

The scope of science curriculum, as in other content areas, tends to lag sub- 
stantially behind knowledge in the physical and biological sciences, 
lag is largely due to two kinds of influences : normal delay in teachers cep- 
ing up with the field, and the delay in getting new material into text 
and curriculum guides. Both arc peculiarly the curriculum workers pro 
lems. 

The criteria for deciding on the scope of science in the elementary 
school include (1) the existing scientific knowledge; (2) the aspects^ 
existing knowledge that can serve the needs of elementary age children^ 
understanding, feeling at home with the physical and biological wor > 
feeling a sense of power or control in relation to these realities o . ^ 
environment; (3) the kinds of science knowledge and attitudes requir 
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2. To help children strengthen their ability to make relevant judg- 
ments and discriminate among values through the use of scientific 
method. 

3. To help children develop, through growth in scientific literacy, an 
appreciation of the contribution science makes to our cultural 
heritage. 

4. To promote, through understandings of science, objectivity and 
flexibility in creating and strengthening of one’s attitudes. 

5. To help the children use science as a tool in achieving sound 
mental health. 

6. To cultivate in children interests in science which may be used as 

leisure time activities. 

7. To help the child develop the scientific understandings which are 
needed for the public solution of world problems. 

These are further broken down into teaching objectives that em- 
phasize various aspects of scientific methods : 

1. Skill in observing differences and similarities (for example, in 
plants and animals, rocks and minerals, compounds and mixtures, 
planets and stars, weather and climate). 

2. Skill in classifying (for example, according to structure, function, 
properties). 

3. Skill in estimating (for example, size, distance, weight). 

4. Skill in using science equipment and materials (for example, 
rulers, telescopes, lever). 

5. Ability to use the written material of science (for example, vocab- 
ulary of science, organizing written material, reading). 

6. Ability to select and evaluate information (for example, selecting 
sources of information, judging validity of information). 

7. Ability to understand the principles of science and the laws of 
nature. 

8. Ability to understand the contributions of men of science. 

9. Ability to use the problem solving method. 

10. Ability to recognize the aesthetic aspects of science. 

11. Ability to understand the needs of living things. 

12. Ability in using natural resources and products of man. 
hlany science educators have sought to describe the scope of elcmen- 

tai y science by listing appropriate principles. Although Leonelli 11 was able 
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o,to),; invention, ond t-A of po wer »d <* 
hi, eonrnl o,er living thing,; h„ itudy ol pUcn he eannoi 
directly; and other such topics. 

The scope of science experiences is not defined alone by a b ro «<j 
outline; it is perunent to raise such questions as those discusse by • 
“To see if there is science in your program ask these questions: ( > 
children in your classes ask all kinds of questions and get help bom w 
teacher in finding out the answers? (2) Can the children try out t ’ 
for themselves (within reasonable limits of safety) or are their aeuvi 
preselected and stereotyped 'experiments’? (3) Do the children 
time and materials to get first hand experience with many aspects o 
environment? (4) Docs your science program provide children wi a 
opportunity to draw their own conclusions from evidence *hey 
gathered and test these conclusions logically? Or is it a matter of ng 1 ® 
wrong answers? (5) Do your children have access to a range of au on 
a variety of books, and to the full spectrum of community resources f 
Are your children graded (if they must be) according to their a i >*7 
observation, asking pertinent questions, experimenting, gathering an 
applying data and drawing conclusions? Or arc they graded only on 
recall and repetition of facts?" „ 

In talking about what is important to teach in science, Sawyer 
says that the cardinal principles include (1) teaching so the child com ” *° 
assume order is characteristic of environmental phenomena, (2) teac 
the idea of careful observation and of experimentation, (3) teaching t 
way in which general laws are arrived at from inductive thinking, ( 
teaching the idea of a theory based upon observation and experimentauon, 
and (5) teaching the way in which theory can be used to increase know ^ 
edge. What he is saying, of course, is that the most important aspect o 
scope is scientific method. , 

In the Palo Alto 11 science curriculum only two of the genera o 
jectives suggested seem to be largely concerned with content. The others are 
directed at the individual as a flexible, objective person with power to w 
scientific attitude and inquiry as a means of achieving personal developm 
and the solution of society’s pressing problems : 

1. To develop science skills which help individuals meet those 1" 
situations involving the use of science. 
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A third factor in building scope is the environment in which the 
school exists. The community is a science resource of great importance. 
The school depends on it for many of the direct experiences needed for 
understanding the applications of science. The scope of science in a rural 
community will be somewhat different from that in a school at the edge 
of an industrial development. 

A fourth factor to be considered is flexibility in the overall plan. Solar 
energy and jet propulsion have more place today than they did a decade 
ago, and fusion power and fuel cells may have more of a place in the scope 
tomorrow. Nevertheless there must be a planned scope subject to change 
with times and with the environment. 

The curriculum maker has three resources which he can use in a 
complex, planful way to create experiences for children: 

I II III IV 

Knowledge of how Realities of the Concepts and Child experiences 

the individual re- universe: the generalizations with aspects of 

lates to his environ- earth, chemical involved in un- the physical and 

jnent, how he uses phenomena, liv- demanding the biological environ- 

«, how the method ing things, phys- universe. ment. 

of science is related ical phenomena, 
to personal develop- 
ment. 

From his knowledge of how children's personality develops, the 
curriculum worker recognizes the many ways in which knowledge and 
skill in relating to the realities of the environment can be learned. The 
adult’s function is to find ways to shorten the path to knowledge and skill 
ty helping the child have experiences which lead to concepts and gen- 
eralizations. The experiences are built in terms of both the adult’s knowl- 
edge of how children learn and the child’s need for autonomy in the learn- 
ing process. 

Studying problems of sequence 

iTie problems of sequence of experience is unresolved. Nearly all studies 
e>f scope and placement have concluded that there is little current agreement, 
although as science education materials continue to develop there seems to 
a tendency toward more agreement in the courses of study. Whether 
1 ** is merely a reflection of the introduction of professional materials or 
" tl her there is some empirical concurrence on scope and placement is 
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to secure substantial agreement on principles to be taught somewhere in the 
elementary school, no agreement was possible as to placement. Tne use 
of principles as a basts of scope has many values. A few of LeoneUi s prin- 
ciples are listed below: 

1. Like magnetic [olei .1*1,1 tcpel nch other anti unlike magnetic 
poles always attract each other. 

2. Sound ts produced by vibrating matter and is transmitted by 
matter. 

3. The more rapid the vibration of a body, the higher the pitch of 
the note emitted by it. 

h. The darker the surface the better it absorbs light. 

Such lists of generalizations or principles are resources for the curriculum 
maker as he begins to organize learning experiences in science. They may 
suggest experiences; they may indicate learnings that can be pomte ou 
in connection with experiences that children arc having in science 
other areas. As the sole determinant of scope or sequence they would ai . 
of course, because children's interests and their readiness and ability to 
learn the generalization at the particular age are a necessary part of * u 
decisions. 

Factors in building the scope 

Science is a way for children to understand and control their environment, 
to relate to it without fear but with confidence and with trust in them 
selves. The methods of science are important for children's resolution o 
the normal problems of growing up. The objectivity of the scientific ap- 
proach assures children of the order and reasonableness of the world a ut 
them, increasing the sense of trust in others and in themselves. Knowing 
how to go about finding out things increases the sense of autonomy. Know 
ing and feeling that there is always cause helps children develop the ha it 
of looking for reasons for the things that happen to them, freeing t em 
from some sense of helplessness. 

A second factor in building the scope is the content of the physics 
and biological sciences. This is to some degree constant, but there arc a- 
ways changing elements in it. As knowledge increases ways must 
found to shorten the long process of learning the necessary major idea 
in science fields. Breaking the fields down into concepts and general izauons 
or principles helps with this shortening process. 
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liness and certainty satisfy the search for things and ways that offer the 
security of trust in oneself and in the reasonableness of things. At the same 
time the methods of learning that can be emphasized in science— observa- 
tion, experiment, trial — offer the child autonomy in his learning. 

It is, of course, possible to teach science in ways that diminish a child’s 
sense of trust. We can teach day and night in a way to show precision and 
certainty of the earth’s turning in space; we can also teach that we are 
hurtling through space in a nameless void at incredible speeds with un- 
known dangers around every turn. The latter is the approach to science 
mnde by fear-ridden children whose pathology leads them to use the un- 
known aspects of the environment as the focus for their terrified fantasies. 

A good science curriculum can contribute toward a more whole- 
some and comfortable attitude toward change. Science helps the child see 
the order, rhythm, and inevitability of change. The water cycle, the rise 
and fall of mountains, the life cycle of every living thing, all is subject to 
reasonable, patterned, and often predictable, change. The science cur- 
riculum can serve the purposes described by Erikson 14 below: 

A child who has just found himself able to walk, more or less 
coaxed or ignored by those around him, seems driven to repeat the act for 
t e pure enjoyment of functioning, and out of the need to master and 
per ea a newly initiated function. He also acts under the immediate aware- 
ness of the new status and stature of “one who can walk," with whatever 
connotation this happens to have in the coordinates of his culture’s space- 
£ C * m * t onc "'ho will go far," “one who will be able to stand on his own 
C ? t ’, ° nC W ^° ^ u P ri S ht ” or “one who must be watched because he 

g t go too far ” The incorporation of a particular version of “one who can 
into the ego is one of the many steps in child development that 
ngh the coinridem experience of physical mastery and of cultural 
meaning, of functional pleasure and social prestige) contribute to a more 
is 1 * C - Se “‘ tstecm - Th* s sdfesteem grows to be a conviction that the ego 
mng effective steps toward a tangible collective future, that it is de- 
at 111,0 a defined ego within a social reality. The growing child must, 

hi l ^ Crivc a v * ta hzing sense of reality from the awareness that 

ful lD . ^ vva X °f mastering experience (his ego synthesis) is a succcss- 

. Ta f UQt of a group identity and is in accord with its space-time and life 
cn ° “** children cannot be fooled by empty praise and condescending 
gensent. They may have to accept artificial bolstering of their self- 
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difficult to know. One is inclined to think that it may be the former. The 
■various studies of placement by Navarra, Oakes, and Haupt indicate that 
the age at which principles can be learned depends upon children s previous 
experience, upon the method used, and upon what is required as evi ence 
of learning. , 

In a sense continuity can be derived only when the teacher under- 
stands how a child grows and reasons. Not infrequently eurricidum » 
built to satisfy adults of the community and the child is overlooked, art 
ment must remain tentative, experimental, and particularly relevant to 
the children with whom the teacher works. 

Boyer 1 * has suggested some useful criteria which in most ways are 
an acceptable concluding statement on factors involved in sequence. 


1. Flexible but definite planning. 

2. Balance in treatment of several learning areas, including the Pa- 
vilion lor some science-centered learnings at twelve grace ev 

3. Functional integration of science learnings with the learning* hi 
other areas of the elementary school program. 

4. Balance in the variety of activities in which children engage. 

5. Provision for children’s needs to choose and solve their own P ro ^ 
lems— to explore, manipulate and experiment with the phenome 
of their local environment. 


6. 


8 . 

9. 


Growth at an individual rate and making hypotheses 
dramatizing social experiences. 


Provision for children to carry on science activities in 
that promotes their needs for social interaction. 


well as 


manner 


Vertical planning with placement on learning common scie f 
principles, skills, attitudes, and topical areas with a growl g 
depth of understanding through these twelve years. 

Cooperative planning of the science curriculum by the whol 
school personnel. 


10. Continuous evaluation of the science curriculum. 


Studying personality factors 

In the growth of an awareness of self in relation to the physical environment 
science has much to contribute. This is reality which can be controlled, ex- 
perimented with, modified according to orderly laws, understood. Its order- 
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we recognize the child whose drive for originality, for doing something no 
one else has done, may simply cloak a difficulty in learning existing facts 
and techniques. Or it may represent hostility to all existing authority. 

The need for self-knowledge is particularly great in those who may 
choose science as a career. The fantasy of children about achieving in 
science, a common one, may serve as valuable a function as any achievement 
fantasy, but it may also be a Pied Piper leading to futility. It is interesting 
that Anne Roe has found that, typically, physicists and biologists grew up 
in families with a minimum of group social activity. The meaning of science 
experiences to the child must be noted with care. Where there is autonomy 
of the learner, much can be learned by the teacher about the significance of 
a child’s approach to this aspect of reality. 

Key instructional problems in science 


There are at least four key problems of instruction. The first of these is 
teaching science as a method of thinking. This embraces such terms as 
problem solving, critical thinking, scientific methods, inductive processes, 
°r deductive processes. The curriculum problem arises from the need to 
*e!ect materials and organize experience for this purpose. 

The first scientific method children employ is observing, a respectable 
mct h°d and not so simple as it seems. For long periods of history men re- 
fosed to believe what they saw, preferring to live by their preconceptions. 
Simple observation shortly leads to noting similarities and differences and 
classifying things accordingly. Finding the answers to problems by using 
authorities, by trying out alternative solutions, or by controlling the situa- 
tion are different aspects of scientific method. Teaching children how to 
generalize after a number of experiences involving the same kind of prob- 
lem is another pan of this instructional process. After studying many rocks, 
l°t example, children at the third grade level can draw the generalization 
that rocks are made up of many different kinds of materials." Or, using a 
generalization such as “quartz will scratch glass’* may proceed deductively 
find out if a particular rock in hand is quartz or not quartz. 

It would be helpful then if the various terms nosv in use, critical 
thinking, problem solving, analysis, inductive processes, deductive proc- 
cotJ !d be combined under “scientific methods" and properly seen as 
of getting at truth appropriate to different situations and with different 
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riple, a scientific basis for values is discoverable. Some values appear to be 
as much ‘given’ by nature as the fact that bodies heavier than air fall." 18 

Northrop maintains that “The norms for ethical conduct are to be 
discovered from the ascertainable knowledge of man’s nature, just as the 
norms for building a bridge arc to be derived from physics." 17 Kluckhohn 
goes on to say that “To work out this problem in detail will require at the 
Tcry least, a generation — if the best minds in many countries will give 
themselves to the task. There are endless complications and possibilities for 
distortion, especially through oversimplification. The key question is that 
of the universal human values .... The discovery and ranking of the 
universal values can never rest simply upon counting and placement in an 
assumed scale of cultural advancement." 

For elementary science, and of course for later science, there are 
many implications in this problem for the curriculum worker. Science as 
an insensate beast,” an automation driving mere human beings before 
»t, is an obvious absurdity useful only for shielding those who want to 
avoid the ethical connotations of their application of scientific thought. 
The notion that science is somehow amoral is a distorting notion. As a way 
of thinking about a problem it plainly shares the ethical fate of the solution. 
*" c initial applications of scientific thought to the important problems of 
the world were ethical ones. Explosives were devised first as entertainment 
and to perform useful work, not to kill people; the airplane was intended 
to carry people faster and farther, not to cany bombs; and the discovery of 
cteria was prompted by the suffering of people, not the possibility of mass 
^termination. The unethical use of the power created by scientific thought 
,J a part of the general problem of education in values. 

The curriculum maker has five problems in this connection: (1) 

5 "'big how use of the scientific methods to solve all kinds of problems 
protects the rights of the individual and secures his equality; (2) showing 
w scientific methods help in establishing what is of value; (3) providing 
or teaching of science in connection with the social studies and emphasiz- 
ln g the effects of scientific thought on the welfare of human beings; (4) 
providing classroom materials and experiences that help establish scientific 
ou ght as a highly valued way of behaving; (5) helping the individual 
understand how scientific methods help protect the dignity of the indi- 
*K-ual by submitting questions to the test of truth rather than the power 
C "him of other human beings. So scientific thinking itself can become a 
ued way of behaving, integrally related to a democratic philosophy. 
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degrees of reliability. When sve have done this it will also be easier to or- 
ganize material and marshal resources for instruction. _ 

A second instructional problem arises from outdaring an >nac 
curacies of science materials in the texts. Although this is improvmg^m- 
accurate statements still appear in texts regarding simple information a ut 
such questions as why it is colder in northern latitudes, or do things sink 
to the bottom of the ocean or remain suspended. 

A part of this problem is also the balancing of the physical sciences 
and the biological. There is some tendency for the physical sciences to de- 
velop in a more adequately complicated way, while the biological sciences 
may retain too many of the characteristics of nature study. The blenwg 
of physical and biological sciences around specific problems of living mgs 
would help with this problem. _ 

The third major problem is the organization of experiences or 
children. Basic to this process is the collection of a “bundle of materials a* 1 
tools." This includes lists of concepts and generalizations, objectives, an 
alysis of scientific method, information on the meaning of science « x P en 
ences in the personality development stage of children, information on 
children's interests and data on the ability of children to master ideas on 
different levels of difficulty, and knowledge of science content. These we 
the tools of creation for the teacher, who, in fact, builds with children the 
curriculum experience. 

The unit way of organizing this bundle of tools is probably one o 
the best ways of doing so. It allows for individual differences, centers . e 
attention on a single problem or related problems, provides for integration 
with other subject matter areas, and furnishes a “hub" around which e 
bundle of tools can be used. In poor hands, however, the unit method may 
degenerate into the happy doing of interesting but unessential things an 
may lull the teacher into thinking that, because different individuals are 
doing different things, he has somehow provided for individual differences 
in a meaningful way. In fact he may have only kept children occupied. 

This is an area requiring experimentation. Now that the variable*"" 
personality development, interest, conceptualization, interrelationships o 
knowledge— are better known, adequately complex research can be done. 

The fourth major problem is that of science and values. For a long 
time we have been saying that democracy involves certain values and that 
the scientific methods are essential in the democratic way of life* I® P rl ^ 
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A sixth grade concerned with a unit on bread would be concerned 
with science topics further along on the spiral of difficulty, for example: 


Finding out about yeast as a plant- 

Finding the nature of the yeast reaction including the elementary 
chemistry of the carbon dioxide-oxygen cycle. 

Finding the nature of the chemical reaction of sodium bicarbonate and 
water or add. 

Studying chemical reactions of baking and cooking. 

Finding the physical principles involved in mixing gases into dough. 

The Contra Costa County 1 ® sdence curriculum for elementary schools 
is planned around the existing social studies units almost completely as a 
solution to the problem of scheduling. Topics that cannot fit very well into 
the social studies units, for example, the solar system, volcanoes, or the 
moon, arc treated separately. 

In thinking about any subject area in the school day, the basic con- 
sideration is the day as a whole. There must be balance; there must be time 
for creative thought; there should be stimulation. The day as a whole is the 
unit for planning. As different subjects are crowded into the program, the 
proper defense is a day that, in terms of learning and mental health, makes 
sense. Sdence can he sometimes a separate subject, sometimes integrated 
with the sod al studies or other areas. 


Teacher competence in science 

Teachers shared with much of the population an inadequate background in 
recent scientific information when the new pressures developed on the 
schools for updating sdence education. Elementary teachers in particular 
have been “subject-matter hunters,” the incessant demands of students in a 
modern classroom kept teachers digging for more information, but sdence 
was the most pressing. The means of encouraging teacher competence in 
science have now been broadly set and include the following: 

1. New updating courses in sdence, espcdally for teachers. 

2. Increase in material in teachers’ professional libraries. 

3. The employment of sdence consultants to help teachers with 
science instruction, particularly content. 

Subsidized summer school experiences in sdence, subsidies from 
districts, states, and the federal government. 

5. Field trips in sdence arranged by districts. 
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Science in the school day 

The burgeoning of elementary science has raised the important question 
of what can be omitted. The pressures under which the schools are placed 
on this account militate against helping the child become a creative in i 
vidua!. 

Although we want the utmost accomplishment in areas of competence 
because children need this sense also, what we are basically after J**' 
sonality development — of which competence is a part— such that the m i 
vidual comes to the surging adolescent years with energy free to learn, wi 
power and tools with which to think. The overcrowding of the day wi 
subject matter can only raise doubts and anxieties in both children an 
teachers leading to poor learning and harassed teaching. We probably n 
to try to do less and do it more thoroughly. This requires that the selection 
of what we teach be guided by key concepts and generalizations. 

The answer to the question of science in the school day at present is 
that it can probably best occur in several combinations. When mathematics 
in the elementary school becomes really a unified subject, science can 
more successfully taught in connection with it. Under the current practice in 
mathematics curriculum, the opportunities for integration are not adequate. 

Depending upon the kind of topic of unit being learned, science 
should occur in the schedule in such a position that at times it may be taug * 
in connection with the social studies and at other times in connection wi 
mathematics. There should also be times when the science unit is P“ rjue 
without integration with other subject areas. The special opportunities or 
teaching science, such as show-and tell periods, health and safety program, 
and in free periods, can all be utilized if an over-all flexible plan for science 
exists. Certainly there arc times when science should be brought inK> 
music, art, and crafts. In connection with a second grade unit on brea , 
Tannenbaum and Stillman (pp. 316-7) * 8 illustrate how science becomes 
part of the children’s experience: 

Finding out why bread is wrapped. 

Finding out why cake is kept in a glass case. 

Finding out what yeast does to dough. 

Finding out the effect of baking soda on dough. 

Finding out about some of the machinery needed in baking- _ 

Finding out some of the basic concepts involved in the relationship 
between time, temperature and baking. 
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Education. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1956. 

Levy, Daniel, Maternal Overprotection. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 
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Plank, Emma, “Observations on Attitudes of Young Children Toward Mathe- 
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MATERIALS ON LEARNING MATHEMATICS 
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6. Curriculum work in the preparation o£ materials. 

7. Intervisitation by teachers. 

8. Classroom experiment with help o£ curriculum consultants. 
Many of the fears that teacher, had about science have vanished with the 
growth o£ assistance for curriculum development in science. 
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9. FRONTIERS IN CURRICULUM MAKING: 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


In the following discussion o£ curriculum making in the social studies 
field, basic considerations that will enter into a creative effort to 
build a flexible and meaningful social studies scope and sequence 
are described. The social studies field is peculiarly in flux, and it 
is important that out of certain basic kinds of information ca 
school system set itself the creative task of making an experimenta 
social studies curriculum. In many ways the job is only beginning 
despite public urging in some quarters to return to almost exclusive 
emphasis on factual learning in the separate disciplines. 

In the language arts field there are significant new frontiers 
in the application of linguistics to teaching English and foreign 
languages, in new ways of speeding reading through individu- 
alized teaching, and in new emphases in the spelling curriculum. 
Schools in different neighborhoods are developing language arts 
programs that meet the needs of children from their particular 
area. The creative process, suffering from new demands for mem- 
orization of facts, needs encouragement. 
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FRONTIERS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

The growing edge 

The socialization process that takes place throughout the school day is 
particularly focused in the social studies. The social studies involve ex- 
periences with the problems of human relationships in the school and the 
larger community. They also include the human relationships of other 
cultures and of other times. Arising from these experiences and guiding 
these experiences arc the values which become the “engines" for social re- 
lations of each individual. 

The growing edge in the social studies curriculum area is its increas- 
ing concern with a deliberate process of socialization for democratic human 
relationships. Mi el and Brogan 1 refer to this movement as the "next giant 
step in social education”: “This step is the working out of a relationship 
between the two streams of development— the social studies stream and 
the character education stream.” They see as possible guides to bringing 
these streams into relationship in the curriculum these five considerations: 

1. The experiences in either stream which seem worth carrying on 
into the future. 

2. The learnings provided for in either stream which should be re- 
tained but which can be provided for in other ways. 

3. The unique features of children’s learning when there has been 
a natural merging of the two streams. 

4. Gaps and overctnphases that have been apparent in the past. 

5. Development of creative ways for comprehensive program plan- 
ning which utilizes all of the foregoing considerations. 

This concern for merging and culling is dictated by the growing 
need for the school to play its role in the teaching of values and human 
relations and also by the necessity for simplifying the school day, which 
Continually shows signs of fractionating as new pressures and new subject 
areas are brought to the attention of the schools. To this merging of dif- 
ferent movements in curriculum was added during the past two decades 
the stress on social skills, individual human relations, and gyoup relations, 
which had been the subject of study by Lewin, Moreno, Bullis, Taba, and 
many others. The teaching of human relations understandings in con- 
nection with a social studies area, “people in America,” is wdl illustrated 
by Taba and Elkins.* 
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To these influences on the social studies, the increasing emphasis on 
concept development has been added as one of the most important outcome 
of social studies instruction. The lengthy study by the State of California o 
the social studies program* included the preparation by social scientis 
the different disciplines of lists of concepts and generalizations they 
important to the understanding of their areas. These concepts an gene 
ahzations were drawn from the fields of geography, history, soci p 
chology, philosophy, economics, political science, anthropology, a“ 
sociology. The committee says that “the total list of concepts provi cs on 
basic coordinate from which the appropriateness of learning expencnc ^ 
materials and content proposed for a social studies program can be chec 
The extent of this effort can be partly judged by the classification o con 
eepts listed below. 


The price system Diversity of human societies 

The productive service market Biological characterisucs of man 
Government regulation of business Culture and society 
Monetary and fiscal policy Social processes 

Private finance Demography and human ecology 

International economic relations Groups, society, and commumcauo 
Government Personality and the socialization process 

Democracy Social control 

Cimcnship 


The committee in its report expressed the need for additional con 
cepts from such areas as science, conservation, safety, health, religion, art, 
music, education, and folklore. This emphasized the comprehensiveness 
of the social studies, that they embrace more than the social science s 
ciplines and that their broad purposes include both the knowledge an 
personal competence that make the individual the master of his experience. 

The role of personality growth theory in thinking about soc 
studies curriculum is that of achieving a focus for the impact that soci 
forces have on the growth and conduct of children. Although the sod 
forces permeate all school experience, the social studies provide the greatest 
opportunity for helping children find themselves in relation to the realities 
of their culture. 


One’s sense of identity depends upon working out an understan > n 2 
of one’s relations with people and the institutions or agreements they * 
up. This sense of self depends upon knowing “how things work m e 
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culture well enough so that there seems to be a place, an area of control, 
peculiarly one’s own. The sense of self also depends upon seeing oneself 
in a stream of logically related events, the history of oneself, the history of 
one's culuture, and perhaps the history of mankind. No one is at home 
with history until he feels himself as an element, caused and causing, in its 
stream. The events in other cultures add to the individual’s understanding. 
The problems are similar, the solutions vary; entering another culture 
though the door of the common problem allows the individual to find 
himself and feel himself in relation to men everywhere. 

It is also the role of personality growth theory to help proside a basis 
for judging when the institutions or agreements made among people in a 
society are no longer useful or even when they are harmful. 

This is the growing edge in the social studies. It includes the intro- 
duction of character education and human relations in a social studies 
program guided by concepts necessary to thinking in the present complicated 
field of social relationships and institutions. It calls for deliberate attention 
to the processes of socialization by which children's values are acquired 
and modified. The focus for these streams is the total personality growth of 
the child. The problem of what should make up the scope of elementary 
school social studies hence becomes a more difficult one than formerly. 

Changes in scope of social studies 

Despite rather intensive efforts by educators, actual practice in social studies 
instruction has not changed significantly in many school districts. The 
pattern of scope and sequence has remained almost the same for half a 
century, except in some experimental schools and smaller private schools. 
Within this pattern some changes have occurred in the organization of 
units of work, the teaching of group work skills and understanding, and the 
wider use of audio-visual aids. The problem has been a difficult one for 
several reasons, but certainly one of the important reasons is the difficulty 
of bringing into focus in experiences the numerous and varied goals 
suggested. 

One of the approaches to scope has been through an analysis of 
the functions carried on by different societies- As a procedure this is “out- 
side" the child; this is the reality of institutions or agreements in which 
the child learns as he grows up to participate. For example: 
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THE BASIC FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL LIVING 


Our society — 

I. Conserves natural resources. 

This involves such generalizations as; 

a. Natural resources are destructible and exhaustible. 

b. The preservation o£ a society depends on conservation ot 

resources. ... 

c. All people are concerned with conservation of the world 
resources and must have a voice In their control. 

d. The biological community is interdependent; the preserva- 
tion o{ the balance of nature is essential to conservation o 
renewable resources. 

e. The conservation of living things and of articles of use i 
a contribution to the general welfare through saving na 
oral resources. 

2. Conserves human resources. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a. Society perpetuates and improves its culture through edu- 

b. Obtaining an education is a privilege and a responsibility of 
every person. 

e. Education in our society is directed toward the mainten- 
ance and extension of democratic ideals. 

d. Each individual has the right to services necessary t0 

maintain optimum health. . . 

e. Proper health habits are of vital importance to physical 
and menut well-being. 

f. The health of an individual is conditioned by his environ 

g. Community health requires social action. 

h. The opportunity to play is the right of every individual as 
is the opportunity to work. 

3. Produces, distributes, and consumes goods and services. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a. Man is dependent upon the earth to produce materials to 

maintain life. 

b. The need for covering great distances and moving objects 
from one place to another has led to the development o 
extensive and varied means of transportation. 

c. Discovery and invention furnish a greater quantity, vanetyi 

and desire for goods. , 

d. The use of more technological equipment to produce an 
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distribute goods has increased the dependence of groups 
on each other. 

e. Planning is necessary to insure a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption for the general good. 

4. Develops understandings for world cooperation. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a- All the people of the world are much more alike than they 
are different. 

b. People’s rights to be different must be protected. 

C. All the people of the world have similar basic needs. 

d. The differences between groups in various parts of the 
world are brought about by processes of socialization, not 
heredity. 

e. All the people of the world are members of one human 
race. 

t The segregation of people on the basis of race, creed, re- 
ligion, or nationality is undemocratic. 

g. World cooperation is essential to democratic world peace. 

h. All world cultures contain valuable contributions, the 
worth of a culture being measured by its total effect in 
providing healthy human relationships. 

5. Communicates ideas. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a. The need to communicate is a powerful force in all coun- 
tries. 

b. Communication has been facilitated by technological de- 
velopment. 

c. Social experiences are recorded. 

d. The arts of communication include printing, architecture, 
drama, the dance, sculpture, and music. 

c. Education is dependent upon communication of ideas. 

6. Develops spiritual and aesthetic appreciations. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a. Spiritual and aesthetic feelings are significant forces in all 
cultures. 

b. In a democratic society the individual is guaranteed the 
right and opportunity to express and satisfy spiritual and 
aesthetic feelings. 

7. Develops understandings and convictions regarding democratic 
processes in government and other human relationships. 

This involves such generalizations as: 

a. All cultures have had some form of government. 
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b. The fundamental principle of democracy is a baste equity 

c. Inademotxacy the development of the individual and the 
improvement of the society arc interrelated. 

d. A democracy guarantees individual freedoms of rebgi < 

speech, press, and assemblage. . 

e. A democracy employs the scientific methods to solve 
problems. 

However useful this might be so un analysis of the functions soeieMS 
need to carry on in order to survive as societies, the approach is s 00 
remote from the child’s concern to be effective as a guide to his social stu 
experiences. Several school districts and states have developed compara e 
descriptions of social functions. , 

The social studies curriculum of Battle Creek, Michigan sts 


1. Health and safety of group and individual. 

2. Producing and consuming goods and services. 

3. Understanding and improving social organizations. 

4. Communicating ideas. 

5. Participating in home and family living. 

The San Francisco approach separates social functions and social 
processes. The social functions felt important ares 

1. Protect life and health. 

2. Conserve and utilize physical environment. 

3. Understand relationship between individual and government. 

4. Understand role of education. 

5. Provide for aesthetic expression. 

6. Provide for religious expression. 

The social processes listed as things that individuals and groups 
it necessary to do are: 

1. Think. 4. Work with others. 

2. Make choices. 5. Plan. 

3. Figure. 6. Communicate with others- 

Such schemes, though an improvement over the definitions of scope 
that preceded, may result in an exclusively subject-matter approach, the o 
wine being poured into the new botdes with the attractive new labels. ^ 
In an attempt to get closer to the concerns that motivate children* 
learning, Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim have devised the term W e 
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situation, the vital learning experiences found in persistent life situations 
encountered by children in the home, community, work activities, leisure, 
civic, and spiritual activities. The values inherent in such an approach are 
apparent. In the persistent life situation met by the child the whole flavor 
of experience is there; its emotional and cognitive aspects are a part of a 
natural situation with its own logic. Although the “persistent life situation” 
approach does not provide a pattern of scope in the way those mentioned 
above do, a flexible pattern develops out of the recurrence of life situations 
appropriate to children of various levels of development. 

The developmental tasks developed by Caroline Tryon 4 out of the 
original psychoanalytic stages, and further worked out by Havighurst , 8 also 
give some guidance to possible scope of the social studies, particularly with 
reference to the developmental problems of the individual. They also 
furnish some clues to possible sequence of experience in the social studies 
as well as in other subject areas. Below in the left-hand column the ten 
tasks all human beings have to perform in the process of growing up are 
listed. In the right-hand column are listed the tasks that children in late 
childhood— seven to eleven— have to undertake in the process of their 
development. 

GENERAL TASKS OP 
ALL HUMAN BEINGS 
IN OUR SOCIETY 

I. Achieving an appropriate 
depen dence-independence 
pattern. 

II. Achieving an appropriate 
receiving pattern of 
affection. 

III. Relating to changing 
social groups. 


IV. Developing a conscience. 

V. Learning one’s psych o- 
socio-biological sex 
role. 


SPECIFIC TASKS OF 
LATE CHILHOOD 

!. Freeing oneself from 
primary identification 
with adults. 

I. Learning to give as much 
love as one receives; form- 
ing friendships with peers. 

1. Clarifying the adult world 
in contrast to the child’s 
world. 

2. Establishing peer group- 
ness and learning to belong. 

I. Learning more rules and 
developing tme morality. 

1. Beginning to identify with 
one's social contemporaries 
of the same sex. 
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VI. Accepting and adjusting to a 
changing body. 

VII. Managing a changing body 
and learning new motor 
pattern*. 

VIII. Learning to undemand 
and control the physical 
world. 

IX. Developing in appropriate 
rymbol system and con- 
ceptual abilities. 


X. Relating oneself to the 
cosmos. 


1. Refining and elaborating 
skill in the use of small 
muscles. 

1. Learning more realistic 
ways of studying and con- 
trolling the physical world. 

1. Learning to use language 
actually to exchange ideas 
or to influence one') 
hearers. 

2. Beginning understanding of 
real causal relations. 

3. Making liner conccpeual 
distinction and thinking 
reflectisely. 

1. Developing a scientific 
approach. 


In developmental tasks such as those above, the curriculum maker 
has a broad indication of what concerns children and particularly the con- 
cerns that arise from the impact of society's demands and expectations. 

In Chapter 2 the stages of personality development were fully ^ 
cussed. These also form a guide to the building of experiences for children, 
experiences that will allow children a chance to resolve the nuclear conflicts 
typical of their ages and to reinforce the solutions now tentatively secured. 
These guides apply to the opportunities to use them. 

The curriculum maker asks himself these questions about the stages 
of development: 

1. Do the methods of socialization used in school give the child 
confidence that he can achieve a measure of competence? 

2. Is the aflective tone of the classroom and the school such that 
children can try, a nd fail, and try and succeed ? 

3. Docs the content as well as the method used in the social studies 
reassure the child as to the reasonableness and order of tilings? 

4. Does the child learn to trust that his knowledge of how things arc 
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done, haw goods arc produced, how decisions get made, for example, is 
adequate to permit him to take part in the life around him ? 

5. Does the child understand himself? 

These are only a few of the questions, some more relative to the 
social studies area than others, that the curriculum maker asks as he thinks 
about experiences to provide as part of the social studies curriculum. 

Michaelis* analysis® of forty-four courses of study indicates general 
agreement that the purposes of the social studies are to help each child to: 

1. Become a democratic person whose behavior is guided by demo- 
cratic values, who is loyal to the American way of life, and who ap- 
preciates the sacrifices and contributions made to promote democratic 
living here and throughout the world. 

2. Develop modes of behavior consistent with democratic values, 
such as responsibility, concern for others, open-mindedness, crearive- 
ness, and cooperation, and to use them in relationships with others. 

3. Develop group-action skills and social competency in intergroup 
relations, recognizing the value of group decision making; showing 
respect for differences of opinion, and exhibiting high regard for rights 
of minorities yet abiding by majority decisions. 

4. Develop the ability to think critically and creatively and use prob- 
lem-solving skills in situations involving human relationships; use 
dependable sources of information; locate, evaluate, select, organize, 
and present information effectively; and base action on sound con- 
clusions. 

5. Appreciate and respect other persons, cultural similarities and 
differences among peoples, and the contributions of others to our ways 
of living, realizing that human dignity and personality are of first im- 
portance in human relationships regardless of race, color, or class. 

6. Acquire and use functional information concepts, and under- 
standing of: basic social functions of human living such as production 
of goods and services, transportation and communication, conservation 
of resources, esthetic and religious expression, education, recreation, 
and government; the impact of scientific advance and education upon 
ways of living; the effect of moral and spiritual values upon human 
behavior; ways to improve family life, community living, and national 
and international welfare; and the increasing interdependence char- 
acteristic of modem living. 

7. Become responsive to needs and problems of others and act cour- 
agtousiy and with integrity to bring about changes consistent whit 
democratic ideals and processes. 

These are the various streams that make up the complex scope of 
the social studies curriculum. Other areas of the curriculum also utilize ex- 
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periences from these streams, of course. The social studies curriculum is 
peculiarly the focus, however. Broadly the purpose of the soctal studies 
is that of socialization of children so they can live in and shape a society 
of free men. From human relations, character education, developmental 
stages, and tasks, and from the various fields that include the stu y o e 
relationships and agreements of men in a society, the social studies scope is 
derived. 

The creative job of the curriculum maker is the building and fin ng 
of experiences appropriate to children which will allow for growth in £ 
children's ability to cope with the social situations in which they live. 

Changes in soda I studies experiences 

The problem of building a sequence for the social studies is simpler if 
learning certain subject matter is the only objective. Criteria of simplicity, 
immediacy, nearness, logical relations within content, and chronology, 1V ' 
been applied when subject matter acquisition is the goal. The sequence o 
the social studies program for Philadelphia illustrates the application o 
some of these principles. 

Grade 1 living at home and in school 

Grade 2 Living in the neighborhood 

Grade 3 Using the wider community to meet our basic needs 

Grade 4 living in our city and state 

Grade 5 Living in our nation 

Grade 6 Living in the world 

The chart illustrates how the scope and sequence are related schematically 
in the Philadelphia plan.* 

In most modern social studies programs, however, the approach to 
sequence is reversed. The child's stage of development, and the basic pro 
lems involved in it, is the beginning point. The continuity which curriculum 
makers sought to secure through subject matter organization is now seen 
as depending on a succession of resolutions by the child of the problems 
he has, one of which is certainly learning the facts of organized community 
life. Because the child takes in the things that have a personal relationship 
to himself, the sequence of social studies experiences is to some degree 
indicated by the child's ability to take in new things because they have 
• From Toward Soda! Competence (Philadelphia Public Schools, 1950). 
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dements of the old. “The school must offer children help in their job of 
continuous orientation, help of a quality that will step up the learning proc- 
ess and make children’s use of time for this purpose more efficient than 
it would be if they were left to explore their environment with only the 
help of home and other community institutions and contacts. The school 
can facilitate the process of orientation by helping children with ways of 
investigating a community — observing people and social processes, talking 
with people, seeing rdationsbips among things observed, interpreting 
observations in terms of value in operation and their own values, and or- 
ganizing information acquired.” 7 Mid and Brogan illustrate how the cur- 
riculum sequence grows out of the “extension of life-space” as the child 
matures. 

The same problem is to a degree met by Stratemeyer, Forkner, and 
Sweet when they attempt to isolate “persistent life situations." Here the 
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assumption is that children in glowing tip with others, with patents and 
bines, and ,n communities, and in regard to their own problems o de- 
velopment will meet the same problems during the different levels 
maturity through which they grew. Some of the persistent life sttuauons 
mentioned by them include: 


Managing money 
Being accepted in a group 
Measuring 

Using common tools correctly 
Establishing effective working relations with others 
Working with different racial and religious groups 
Using safety measures 

For them, "The sequence of the curriculum is determined by the 
aspects of persistent life situations as the learner moves from chi 
into the full responsibilities of adulthood."' , 

In their attempt to merge the character education and the soa 
studies streams, Miel and Brogan* suggest the use of a series ot expert 
ences, such as these illustrative ones. 


Learning about work (kdgn) 

Learning about distant places (kdgn) 

Preparing to understand newcomers (1st grade) 

Studying ways of getting to a metropolis (2nd grade) 

Learning from a foreign visitor (2nd grade) 

Learning about our national anthem (2nd grade) 

Learning about fairs (3rd grade) 

Studying how people help a city to grow (4th grade) 

Discovering the Navajos as people (4th grade) 

Investigating countries of ancestors (4 th grade) 

Approaching orientation systematically (4 th grade) 

Budding respect for foreign backgrounds (6th grade) 

Gathering information for a school newspaper (6th grade) 

Learning from a resource person (6th grade) 

Learning about the iron curtain (6th grade) 

Visitinganoceanliner (upper grades ) 

In this approach to sequence, the curriculum worker has in mind the 
developmental problems of children and the broad content goals of the 
social studies. With the children, he builds experiences that arise from the 
interests of children and which utilize a wide range of aids to learning-" 
books, television, field trips, resource people, for example. This approach to 
sequence requires that the staff plan together frequently and that evaluation 
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of children’s learning be closely lied in with curriculum experiences. It also 
requires a thorough cumulative record system that reflects progress in a 
wide range of goals. 

The creative tas\ ahead 

The task of developing a flexible pattern for the social studies usable in 
public schools requires the highest kind of creative effort. The "system- 
makers’ ” inflexible schemes have sold the teachers short as professional 
workers. The range of things to be considered in working on this problem 
has been widened. The knowledge of why children learn and don’t learn 
has greatly increased. There are three broad kinds of considerations that 
make up the background of the teacher’s choice of experiences and his 
organization of those experiences. They are indicated in the chart below. 

i ii in 

Nuclear problems and Values and human re- Concepts and general- 
developmental tasks. lations in a free society, izations needed for 
growth and understand- 
ing, and command over 
the tools and informa- 
tion needed to live in our 
society. 

So it becomes the task of school staffs everywhere to build with 
children in their schools a series of experiences which are growth-inducing. 
Records of these curriculum efforts should be kept so that as these docu- 
ments from direct experience with children accumulate we will have made 
a first step in building a social studies curriculum with children and with 
constant reference to the concepts needed by children to live in their social 
world. In time these experiences may tend to be similar. Accompanying 
such a program of deliberate trial a broad evaluation program is essential. 
A sharply diagnostic evaluation program is now particularly essential be- 
cause children no longer are as dependent on the school for learning. 
Television, travel, family discussion, books, motion pictures, and radio all 
bring to children large amounts of information and attitudes that need to 
he cvslcaccd i£ the school is to he an efficient Institution. 

The unit approach to the organization of experiences for children 
has much to offer. It allows for a more holistic development of experience, 
provides better for multiple learnings, and prevents the fractionating of the 
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school 
interes 
Butin 

country nave procuceu a wcarui ui *r~ , 

be examined and reworked to serve the modern task of a flexible 
studies program. 

Individual growth and social studies 

A child’s interests are a clue to his underlying emotional problems— normal 
and pathological. The child’s “. . . capacity to pursue his apparent interes 
in a sustained way spontaneously and without external pressure is a quan 
titative measure of the relative roles of conscious and unconscious orces in 
the organization of his personality and his activities. With this in nun , 
the curriculum becomes a kind of divining rod, a diagnostic test instrumen 
to tell us something about the child. This may be more important an i 
pedagogical value in formal education." 10 Whether we want to ac “P* 
Kubie’s assertion completely or not, the important consideration from it t 
that content always has a special meaning if it is learned. The cluld learn 
it because, symbolically, it has relevance to his unconscious functioning, * 
fantasies, his normal problems, his developmental tasks, his current wor 
project _ . , 

Kubie tells of a youngster who went through a long series of speci 
interests— American Indians, Vikings, writing, painting, the modern dan ce > 
piano, economics, and others. “This had begun with Indians and Vikings- 
She wrote stories about Indian and Viking boys. She painted their pictures. 
She dressed up to look like them. She acted their roles in the little p ays 
which she wrote. Later she danced them. It turned out that in all these 
‘interests’ she was acting out in varied forms her fantasies of being ma e 
over in her older brother’s image. In the end, however, since every activity 
left her unaltered, and since everything that she attempted failed to wor 
the magical change which she was seeking, she ran through such a long 
series of inconstant interests and, in spite of exceptional endowment, ende 
up stalled and inert and indifferent.” 11 _ , 

A child’s interest in geography, for example, has behind it a kin o 
vicarious “going away," separating from parents in a way that is still sa» e 
but offers emotional satisfactions at the age when he wants to separate 
himself to a degree from his family. He has lost the battle of the fami J 
triangle; the wide world is bis— in geography— to find a place for himsett. 


day. It also allows for better handling of individual differences an 
ts. In itself it is not a solution to the creative problem posed above, 
the collection of materials for units of work teachers throughout the 
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Key instructional problems in social studies 

There are at least eight instructional problems to which the curriculum 
worker gives his attention. The first two o{ these, the choice of experiences 
and the organization of these experiences, have been touched on above. The 
organization of social studies experiences is usually the problem with which 
teachers arc initially most concerned. The organization of experiences into 
units is probably the most useful procedure, if certain precautions can be 
followed: (1) not all social studies experiences should be organized as 
“units," to do so would rule out the opportunities for learning that rise 
quickly and spontaneously from the living situation in the classroom; (2) 
not all units should be long, some may well last a single day only; (3) a 
unit that has been taught once should be regarded only as a possibly valu- 
able collection of resource material when the same general problem is again 
pursued, and not as a blueprint; (4) the experiences that comprise a unit 
of work should be examined with great care to provide for the normal 
problems of the particular group of children involved. 

With these kinds of precautions the unit method has value as a way 
of organizing the social studies experiences. With greater experience the 
teacher will be able to move more smoothly in and out of the phases of 
work with a particular group. The children will not have the sense of 
discontinuity that the beginning teacher using the unit of study method 
often conveys. Nor will we find such anomalies as moving the San Diego 
harbor unit to some inland city to which a teacher may have transferred. 
The principal danger of the unit approach in the social studies is the crea- 
tion of a new kind of rigidity wrapped up in the formal “unit.” Even so, 
if one must choose between rigidities, the unit kind, if it does become 
formalized, is probably the better. 

The third instructional problem area is one with many facets. It is 
the problem of making the experiences in the social studies truly socializ- 
ing. This is a complex of problems including; (1) using these experiences 
to increase the child’s self-knowledge; (2) using these experiences to teach 
human relationships; (3) imparting values and bases of values to children 
through their classroom experience; (4) working with other people in 
gtwsps, m pairs, in division of labor arrangements, as leaders, as holders ol 
minority opinions, as initiators, and so forth. All of these are related and 
overlapping. They all have to do with the use of the living situation in 
the school to build in day by day the values and abilities necessary to 
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successful participation in a healthy society of free men. The instructional 
problems surrounding them are difficult. The readings suggested are not 
adequate to the task. The creative task remains to be done by the curriculum 
workers in each school system. It should be recognized that adding more 
content does not deepen the curriculum but that more emotional under- 
standing does. 

Teaching problem solving or critical thinking requires direct expen- 
ence as well as vicarious experience. Following on direct experience, content 
is used in great quantities by the child to help extend beyond his immediate 
experience the application of social insight to life situations far remove 
geographically and chronologically. 


Social studies in the school day 

There are, of course, many different possibilities for including the !0C ^ 
studies in the day’s program. Each school should be enabled to ma e 
adaptations appropriate to the particular group of children and the com- 
munity, Generally there arc two principles to be followed: (l) The block 
of time allowed for social studies should be long and permit a maximum 
of flexibility in planning and experiencing, because it takes time to provide 
for a living situauon and more time to allow for the discussion of the 
daily problems in human relationships that make up an important part of 
the curriculum. (2) The placement of the social studies in the day should 
allow for combination with other subjects such as the language arts or 
science when the activities being engaged in can profitably be extended. 

Evaluating in the social studies 


In the social studies the evaluation program has been generally inadequate 
as measured against the complex goals that teachers are asked to use to 
guide their work. This has in turn operated to discourage a broad social 
education approach to the social studies. Over the long term teachers tend 
to teach what is evaluated, to give emphasis to those things that are most 
consistently measured by the testing and evaluation program. Many of th e 
objectives involved in human relations, democratic behavior and attitudes, 
understanding of concepts and generalizations, can best be evaluated by the 
more informal techniques of sociometric tests, observation, checklists, and 
so forth. These are adequate to the purpose but the teacher’s time and pre- 
occupation with the instructional process makes it difficult to use such 
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means. If such means arc to be used class size will need to be reduced and 
a part of the energy of the central testing office will need to be devoted to 
helping teachers make such evaluations, a thought that may not arouse 
enthusiasm in some statistically oriented test offices. 

The techniques of evaluation listed below are some of those par- 
ticularly useful in the social studies. The references will help the student 
to pursue these in adequate depth to permit their utilization. 

METHODS OP EVALUATION 

1. Direct observation, combined with anecdotal records. 

2. Group discussion: taping a group discussion enables the teacher 
to analyze later for attitudes, expression, inadequate concepts. 

3. Charts for self -evaluation and group evaluation; pupils can check 
progress toward goals they have bid out. 

4. Checklists provide the teacher with a rapid method of recording 
children’s behavior in a classroom; combined with a time cross- 
check the checklist can give a basis of comparison with others and 
with the pupils' behavior on previous occasions. 

5. Interviews: the talk between the teacher and the child tends to be 
neglected in areas where large classes and a high rate of mobility 
exist; yet it is one of the best methods of evaluating what children 
feel and know. 

6. Logs and diaries kept by the pupib help the teacher get an in- 
sight into how pupils work and what their feelings are. 

7. Questionnaires and inventories getting at special interest, hobbies, 
after-school activities, home resources for learning are all valu- 
able when time permits their use. 

8. The individual case conference in which the knowledge of every- 
one who has contact with the child is shared is a valuable method 
of getting at the dynamics of his behavior. 

9 . Sociometric tests help to get an understanding of children’s prog- 
ress in learning how to work and live with other children. 

10. The parent-teacher conference should be partly structured to allow 
the teacher to get information about the child to supplement his 
behavior at school; questions about typical behavior, reading 
habits, feeling about school should be asked of most parents. 

11. Papers the pup] writes for class should be kept in Ac cumulative 
folder as a basis for judgment of progress. 

12. Normative tests can provide an evaluation of a narrow band of 
objectives. 
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13. The U a mom of fi»dm E out uttitudo «id "1«> ° ! 

the pupils. 

H. Some of the informal lota. He the Cueaa Who and the Thmt 
Wtaho also give the teadset insight into values and pobta <* 
children; they may help dtscover problems that keep children 
from learning. 


The evaluation means should be paired with the objectives a « r P t “ 1 
as important in the school district. The materials in the bibliograp J 
help the student select and use several means o£ evaluation. 


Teacher competence in social studies 

It is plain, of course, that the elementary social studies teacher can n°t ^ 
thought of as a purveyor of bits of content over which he has managed to 
exercise some command. How to prepare teachers for this broader ro e is 
both a pre-service and an in-service problem. It is going to take time m 
teachers to acquire the professional sophistication needed to wor wi 
children in the ways suggested above. Certainly their knowledge of dynamic 
psychology needs to be increased as docs their command of such anthro- 
pological conceptualizations as socialization. The use of good consultants 
who can work closely with teachers as they work with children is 
important step in improving teacher competence. For this job a curriculum 
worker cannot be satisfied with the work a teacher may do on a curriculum^ 
committee. The relationships that are to be promoted in the classroom 
demand sensitive, cooperative work on the part of teacher and curriculum 
worker with many opportunities for discussing, questioning, revising, an 
experimenting. 

In the subject matter area the problem is less difficult but by no 
means ready of solution. Particularly in the social studies it becomes ap- 
parent that the modern teacher is going to be a highly professional teacher 
whose job is seen as more complex than that of the doctor, the lawyer, the 
psychiatrist, or the instructor in a single discipline such as history W 
biology, for example. 


FRONTIERS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS OR COMMUNICATION 

Broadly, the language arts include listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
These are the ways in which we all communicate to others our thinking 
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proposals continue to be made in large numbers. Some of these pressures are 
the results of individual parents’ anxieties over their own ease of reacMg 
disability; some are unwise pressures from people in other fields who ve 
not bothered to study the available research on reading instruction. 

There are at least eight frontier questions and programs in t 
reading field. These are described below and references for further study 
are included at the end of the discussion. 

The first "edge “ although by no means completely new to a good 
teacher of reading, is the re-emphasis on motivation for reading. This sear 
for the origin of the “engine" that makes the individual go, reading * are * 
with the entire curriculum. It is becoming increasingly evident that i we 
can get the active improvement of the individual he will learn to rca wit 
a minimum of help. If the personality growth of the individual is inter er 
with by factors that prevent a resolution of normal problems he may n 
it very difficult to learn to read. 

The second “edge" to be noted is that readiness is by no means a 
mechanical condition made up of left-to-right eye movements, eye focus, 
eye movement and vocabulary development. Readiness to read also repre 
sents an emotional readiness. This readiness may consist of willingness to 
grow up, to grow out of the five-year-old stage and into latency, and in 
another sense, to give up the oedipal conflict. Children who read phenom- 
enally early may reflect, however, not exceptional intelligence, though s 
may be present, but a deprivation of contact with the real, the mother, or 
example. Reading here becomes a substitute for felt love. Extremely ear y 
reading should be studied closely for the possibility of pathology that may 
cause difficulty in other areas of the child's life. 

Clinicians have noted that children who have “pleasure-ridden p« r 
sonalities may not learn to read; readiness in this instance means reworking 
the experience of the child so that he can give up some of his narcissism- 
Reading inhibitions may arise from specific fantasies, and some phobic 
children may approach reading with so much anxiety that they cannot 
attend to it. As noted in Chapter 3, learning may get involved in the ora 
problems of the child and he may not be able to learn to read until there 
is some resolution of them. In pathological cases the inability to read may 
also represent the defensive struggle against scoptophilia. 

This edge, the broadening interpretation of readiness, needs mu 
more research into its essentially dynamic origins. 
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The third concern is with the family. The involvement of the family 
with the readiness problems and reading disabilities of children is not new 
to any teacher, but it requires a systematic look still lacking. In families 
that value reading, provide much reading material, and read aloud to chil- 
dren, children generally have greater interest and achievement in reading. 
In families that have little interest in reading, few books and magazines, 
and a disorganized family life, we often find children who learn to read 
with more difficulty. These are the more “normal” differences between 
families which we have learned to adapt for by means of junior primaries, 
more first-hand experience, delayed introduction to reading, grouping, and 
staggered sessions. 

In cases of serious disability the family is more deeply involved. 
There is frequendy some pathology in the relations of adults and children 
when there is a very serious learning disability. This is often unrecognized 
by the family until the child enters school. Here the effect of the family 
pathology makes itself felt. The family that sends its children to school 
emotionally unprepared to learn often docs not recognize this fact and 
tends to blame the school. The school has broadened its scope to try to 
compensate for this, but ordinarily this is an impossible task without out- 
side aid. The family and the community must enter the picture again and 
provide two things: (1) parent education that will prevent emotional dis- 
ability, and (2) opportunity for family therapy that can remove emotional 
disabilities in learning. 

A fourth new practice is that of individualized reading. Reading 
with the entire class and reading in groups is generally wasteful, uninterest- 
mg, and retarding of the learning process. There arc a number of conditions 
which have to surround an individualized reading program, however; it 
15 P 31 * the curriculum worker’s job to secure these conditions. The first 
of these is a superior elementary school library. The second is wide teacher 
^mliarity with children’s literature and other reading materials. A third 
is class size that is manageable for all purposes. Veatch 13 compares the two 
methods, individualized reading and ability-grouped reading, in the 
materials below. 

rVDIVtDDALIZED READ INC ABILITT-GROUPED ISMWO 

I READING MATERIAL 

A barge number and variety of trade A. Single basic or supplemental 
*nd textbooks used in instruction readers used in instruction 
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II CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


A. Children choose what they read 

B. Motivation arises from child’s 
interests 

C. Instruction on individual one-to- 
one basis 

D. Grouping is short term and for 
specific, immediate purpose 

E. Reading lesson prepared inde- 
pendently and seatwork has ele- 
ment of self-determination 

F. Remedial work integrated with 
other activities 

G. Planned sharing period 

H. Individual peak reading level 
checked and evaluated 


A. Teacher chooses what children 

B. Motivation comes from teacher 
using the manual 

C. Instruction on group basis 

D. Grouping is semipermanent and 
for indeterminate purpose 

E. Reading lesson is prepared in a 
group and seatwork determined 
by teacher 

F. Remedial work entails separate 
operation 

G. No special sharing period 

H. Various and indeterminate read- 
ing levels checked and evaluated 


in EFFECT ON THE CHILD AND ON HIS READING 

A. Gifted child progresses at his own A. Gifted child must gear progress to 

pace group’s 

B. Slow reader not publicly stigma- B. Slow reader publicly stigmatized 
tized 

C. Close personal interaction with C. Child loses advantage of dose per 

teacher serves child’s psychological sonal interaction with teacher 

needs 

D. Reading at own interest and abil- D. Working at group interest and 

ity level fosters development of ability level may hinder deve op- 
skill meat of skills 

E. Acquiring skills only as needed E. Acquiring skills when not needed 
assures their normal development may hinder reading competence 

F. Oral reading promoted by genuine F. Oral reading suffers through ab- 

audiencc situation sence of genuine audience situa- 

tion 

G. Reading becomes its own reward G. Extrinsic rewards may debase in- 

trinsic value of reading 

A fifth practice is neither new or old. It is one of those things that 

some teachers have done since books were printed and that others have 
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not tried. This includes the extensive use of the reading materials furnished 
in texts to teach the drawing of inferences, getting the main idea, following 
directions, criticizing illogical statements, scanning to find general purpose 
of the material, and many others. Instead of elaborately preparing extra 
material for teaching such skills the teacher can save time and do a better 
job of teaching reading if he will use the primed texts. This kind of inten- 
sive farming of the most available material is often recommended in 
teachers’ manuals accompanying texts but ignored in practice. 

A sixth “edge” is the problem of altering the language arts program 
according to the district the school serves. This was suggested in Chapter 4. 
Generally this means parent education as to the factors important in learn- 
mg, more speech development work in some schools than in others, more 
intense use of the elementary school library, more reliance on descriptive 
grammar than on rigid “right-and-wrong” conceptions of pronunciation 
and grammar, delay in beginning reading for some children, smaller classes, 
special help for those in difficulty, and a teacher relationship that to some 
degree provides the support not available at home. One of the emphases 
coming from the study of linguistics 1 **- Ub is that the normal spe«h of 
children should be respected. It is more important that they speak than 
that they speak correcdy. It is more important that they write than that 
they write correctly, as defined by convention. The spoken language in 
particular is to be regarded as a changing and expressive medium for 

communication. 


A seventh “edge" is that of extensive reading, really a part of the 
individualized approach in that extensive reading occurs with this approach 
to reading instruction. The resources are now available for extensive read- 
ing by children in virtually every field into which their interests may 
direct them. Extensive reading involves all the subject fields. 

An eighth frontier practice includes new rapid methods of teaching 
beginning reading. How promising these methods may be with English 
remains to be seen. The work of Caleb Gattegno 15 and others in Ethiopia 
and India in teaching illiterates to read in three weeks in contrast to the 
usual two years suggests that in beginning reading also we should be trying 
some radical departures from the present systems. Gattcgno’s experiment 
^ith five-year-olds in Dallas, Texas, indicates further need for experi ment- 
is with new methods. The system involves the use of colors as additional 
aids to sound identification and word identification. The method has been 
particularly successful with languages that are strictly phonetic, such as 
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Spanish, Amharic, and others. In the Dallas trial, five-year-olds spent a 
half hour each day using Gattegno’s color and sound method. At the end 
of two weeks they could read a sentence of fifteen words, picking them out 
from other words that had cot been taught. The method stresses the 
autonomy of the learner in this process in that as he learns he applies and 
reapplies them himself. 

Written language skills 

Virtually all the language skills for writing should be taught in connection 
with two kinds of composition — descriptive or expository type writing and 
creative writing. The writing should come out of the experiences children 
have in school, at home, on trips, and vicariously in various ways. Initially , 
the emphasis is on expressing what the child wants to tell. Suggestions for 
improvement come gradually as the child can use them and leam them. 
No corrections are made on creative work. The child will transfer what he 
learns in the less involved situation of descriptive or expository writing to 
his creative writing as he feels he needs to. The curriculum job in this 
connection is to suggest resources in experience from which writing can 
arise naturally. It also includes a broad description of the kinds of language 
arts skills for which the elementary school will teach. 

The creauve writing of children is stimulated by hearing many 
things read to them. Hearing much poetry and fiction and well-written 
narration of various kinds prepares the child through hearing the patterns 
of expression. Creative writing is also stimulated by direct experience, al- 
though the teacher should not try to elicit creative expression immediately 
after experience. Children who have had an intense experience may not 
want to express themselves about it right then. The creative process often 
requires delay, absorption, and gestation. The kind of school described in 
the chapter on school buildings will provide the physical setting for creauve 
processes, particularly for some children. Each classroom may want a cre- 
ative center, if cubicles arc not available, where children can be quiet and 
reflective. 

Writing at some levels of creative effort at least is genuinely a labor 
of love. It is basically the desire to give, in a broad sense, to someone el*® 
ones thoughts and ideas. The basic climate for writing is therefore warm 
and accepting. If prcconsdous processes are to be made accessible to the 
individual, he must be free of a sense of possible irrelevant criticism from 
others; he must also be relatively free of fears of his own impulses and 
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fantasies within. Writing as a gift of love must therefore find acceptance 
and reward from those for whom it is intended. Before the individual is 
put into the position of sharing his writing with others there ought to be 
careful preparation of the group so that its reactions are positive and ap- 
preciative of the good things that can be found in the writing. 

Speaking and listening 

The curriculum problem regarding speaking and listening arises from 
these tasks: (1) assessing the needs of this particular group of children; 
(1) providing resource material that can be used for dramatization, discus- 
sion, choral reading, story telling and other uses of speech; (3) suggesting 
“sc of speaking skills in connection with all school subject areas; and (4) 
ping teachers with planning the school day to include speaking as an 
integral part of the business of the day. 

Literature in curriculum 

The curriculum makers’ concern here is with resources first of all A library 
or each elementary school is an essential. All curriculum work is to some 
“tent handicapped if there is no elementary school library. Literature 
5 . ** a P 1 ^ °f the daily life of children; it should be read to them 

20 ! ^° u ld surround them in the form of books, recordings, and the 
opportunity to dramatize. It is in dramatization and role playing that the 
^teranirc acquires the kind of depth that makes a difference in children's 
asic eeling and understanding. The most important growing area with 
*cgar to literature is this deepening of experience through greater par- 
pOpation in literature by emotional reliving in dramatization and role 

Growing edge in spelling curriculum 

1 is . proba % sound to say that the first place to teach spelling is in con- 
nection with reading instruction. Careful attention to structural and pho- 
spel^ CniCntS wor<bs as a of learning to read tends to produce better 

Based on the studies of writing needs of adults and children it ap* 
s at learning to spell two thousand of the most common words will 
Wt runct ^’"^ vc P er cent of the writing needs of children and adults. Add- 
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depend on the group, of course. Each child should be encouraged to try 
different methods and select the ones that seem most useful to him. 

Teaching spelling by machines looks promising at this point. Use 
of the machine is not going to mean that all other factors can then be 
ignored. Whether the child will learn from machine teaching is still de- 
pendent on many of the internal and external conditions developed so 
far in this text. But the machine may facilitate learning and it may free 
the teacher for other concerns. It may serve to remove spelling from the 
area of interpersonal conflict between the child and adult where this is an 
important factor in learning. 

Handwriting 

The most significant development in handwriting is the production of a 
system of writing that can be learned with maximum independence of the 
teacher. Current materials are generally inadequate for this purpose. The 
logic of the system must be obvious not only to teachers but also to chil- 
dren. A system based consistently on circles, parts of circles and straight 
lines can have this kind of logic. This logic can be easily conceptualized 
and becomes the basis of good handwriting. “It seems likely that we write 
according to the concept carried in the brain .... The written word is 
carried as a final pattern— a pattern of a motor complex.” 1 * The circles 
ana lines that form the basis of manuscript writing that is ordinarily taught 
m grades one and two and sometimes through grade three or longer also 
orms the basis of cursive writing. This makes the transition from man- 
usenpt to cursive writing easier whenever it comes. In making the transi- 
tion, the curriculum worker will want to be assured that children are able 
10 read the alphabet, words, and sentences written in cursive style quite 
easily before they are asked to begin cursive writing. There should also be 
a maintenance of manuscript writing skills throughout the elementary 
grades. Manuscript is a valuable tool that should not be dropped when the 
transition to cursive is made. A particularly systematic approach to hand- 
writing is seen in the You Can Write scries. 1 * 

Handwriting has been relatively neglected during the past few years 
pa y because of other areas crowding into the curriculum and partly 
use of a lack of system of handwriting that could be learned efficiendy 

a°d independendy. 

The bandwriting period should be short — no more than fifteen 
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minutes— and it should be entirely devoted to the basic, systematic skill 
promm. Application of these skills should occur during the rest ot the 
day A method of evaluation that can be used for all written work when 
desired should he secured. The You Can Writ! series provides transparent 
evaluation sheets for this purpose. 


The future of FLES 


Whether foreign language instruction will continue to make headway in 
the elementary school remains to be seen. Many object that chil en arc 
being asked to learn a foreign language before they have learne cir 
own well. Others emphasize the fact that young children arc more p astic 
in their ability to learn new sounds and that a golden opportunity is cing 
lost when the young are not started on a language. Penfield and Ro rts 
in Speech and Brain Mechanisms 11 point out that as far as their know e ge 
of brain structure and function goes it is important that children learn e 
speech sounds of other languages early. They also maintain that theem 
phasis on another language as being different is somewhat mistaken. They 
say, "The mechanism that is developed in the brain is the same whether 
one, two, or more languages are learned.” If the direct method of learning 
is used the child simply learns other symbols for concepts. This argues 
for the current emphasis on aural-oral instruction with the use of other 
languages during the entire day as the opportunity offers. 

However, there are other considerations of great importance. The 
teaching staff of the public schools is generally not equipped to tea 
language; they are also pressured by demands for more science, more 
mathematics, mote reading, more citizenship, and more history, to mention 
a few. The school day remains the same and the move toward a longer 
school year is delayed by both curriculum planning problems and financia 
support problems. There are critical educational problems such as education 
for a free society and mental health which are poorly taught and for which 


only the meagerest provisions are made in the present curriculum. 

The arguments for foreign languages In the elementary school arc 
based on the efficiency of early learning and the need for languages in a 
shrinking world. It would be unfortunate, however, were languages to 
force out of the crowded elementary school curriculum the all-important 
personal and social-economic-political aspects so vital to maintenance of a 


free society. 
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The decision regarding foreign language at this level needs to be 
thought out and a theory of its contribution to elementary school curric- 
ulum developed. 

The development of oral-aural methods of teaching languages has 
materially altered the foreign language curriculum. It has made foreign 
languages more interesting and more functional. Planned carefully over 
the entire span of the public school years the curriculum could result in 
reasonable competence in one language in that time. Instruction at the 
elementary level, if it is to occur should be casual but systematic with 
oreign language permeating the various aspects of the curriculum in the 
orm of new words, expressions, new interpretations of English words 
erived from the other language. A decision should be made by the school 
system as to which language is to be taught. Training of the regular class- 
room teacher in the elementary school in the language is essential if the 
language is to permeate the day. 
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development. Art involves an active, seeking relationship to the environ- 
ment. In working with the materials of the environment the child attempts 
to understand it, to understand himself, and, in a measure, to “manage*' 
his environment, to reduce it to understandable dimensions. 

Art teachers learned before many other teachers did the importance 
of giving the child autonomy in the learning and exploring processes of art. 
The sequential organization of experiences in art is dependent on under- 
standing children’s developmental stages. Each child progresses through 
dearly marked stages, from simple manipulation, crude symbolism of shapes 
or marks that have meaning to him, to more highly skilled and finished 
art forms. The exact grade placement of skills and techniques is difficult 
to determine; it will depend on children’s stages of development and ex- 
perience. Elementary children should be free to select the mode of expres- 
sion appropriate to their own creative ideas. They will learn to select among 
many media the one that is most appropriate to their ideas. 

The use of art experiences to help children understand themselves 
and others can be further developed. Yochim 1 writes that “Creative ex- 
periences provide outlets for the release of strains and tensions and engender 
within individuals sympathetic and appreciative attitudes; and the creative 
realm embodies an inexhaustible reservoir which can be instrumental in 
generating the finest feelings among men.’* 

Because art expression is so central to personality development the 
products of children have particular significance for the teacher who wants 
help in understanding the meaning the child’s behavior has to the child 
himself. 

Lowenfcld* has identified six stages of art expression and human 
development. The first of these, the scribbling stage from age two to four, 
corresponds to the stage of personality development in which the dominant 
problem is that of the individual’s autonomy. Lowenfcld’s second stage, 
the preschematic stage from age four to seven in which the first representa- 
tional attempts begin, corresponds broadly with the stage of personality de- 
velopment in which the dominant problem is that of the individual's 
, | ru Sglc for a sense of initiative. The third stage of art development men- 
tioned by Lowenfeld is the schematic stage from age seven to nine in 
w hich there is some achievement of a form concept; this corresponds to the 
tariy latency years when the child is separating himself in some degree 
rom his dependency on parents. Lowenfeld’s fourth stage is the gang age 
*n which there is dawning realism; this corresponds with the personality 



10. FRONTIERS IN CURRICULUM MAKING: 
THE ARTS, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


T he subject areas with which this chapter is concerned are by no means 
less important than those preceding. In fact in the unfolding o 
individual growth patterns as they have been described in this text 
these subject areas function more directly in helping children than 
any others. In a book for the curriculum worker, however, it tnay 
be justifiable to give more emphasis where there is more uneasiness, 
and this is true in mathematics, science, social studies, and e 
language arts. 


GROWING EDGES IN ART CURRICULUM 

Art grows out of work with the hands and mind and out of the 
desire for self-expression and self-adjustment. Basically it 
from working with materials, paint, clay, metal, cloth, wood, chal , 
charcoal, ink, paper, stone, leather, and from one’s emotional re- 
action to the self and the environment in which one lives. The 
relation of the child to materials depends upon the stage of hi* 
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refocused in school arc felt by him to lie outside the school’s concerns. We 
need to experiment with some aspects of industrial arts, including the 
mechanical, in the elementary school. The functions of this curriculum 
should be broadly, personality development which includes an under- 
standing of all the activities of men, and a sense of identity for those who 
want to use the experiences either to give them a sense of being or who can 
find in the experience a way of filling out their conception of what they are 
able to do. 

GROWING EDGE IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Rhythm and sound are all about the growing child from birth, when he is 
rocked, held, and sung to, and when he hears all the sounds there are about 
him. The problem of the curriculum maker in music is to increase the use 
of music by children for emotional and creative release. The step-by-step 
curriculum that dulled so much interest in school music has been superseded 
by freedom to enjoy music, to participate in and to choose musical experi- 
ences. Rather than being isolated to a period, and sometimes to a special 
teacher only, music should fill the day, relating to different activities, il- 
luminating the pioneer’s history, helping children understand the spirit 
of another culture, or giving them the feeling of the sea through chanteys. 
In the school day, the creative teacher uses listening and singing when the 
|hne is right, artistically using music as his sensitive reaction to children 
indicates it will help them enjoy and grow. 

Music education in schools may be dated from Boston schools in 
1837. Through the great efforts of Lowell Mason and Charles Aiken music 
education became a recognized part of the curriculum. Until about JSS5 
music was gradually taught by a special music teacher, but after that date the 
subject was placed in the hands of the regular teacher. Around the turn 
of the twentieth century the child-study movement then in full swing 
served to emphasize broad participation and enjoyment of music by 
evety child. 

The curriculum worker is interested in four recent trends in the 
field. The first of these is the growth of music appreciation. Generally this 
pmgnsw is a separate program. Music now has two places in the curriculum, 
one in tetaiion to other subject areas, the social studies or language am, for 
trample. This is the use of music, however, as soda] studies or as language 
aits, to increase understanding of people in a certain era or to give the 
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todonmot *:sge of lata lataicy whta U.0 child « struggling to b»m. 
competent. The Efth art stage is termed the stage of o-'f I 
feld or the “pseudorcalistic stage," and occupies the years , , 

and thirteen; this corresponds to the early a '*°'' s ““ t P"” ! .. 
ment sage when die major conflict is around budding a 
The siath stage of art growth is termed the period of decision ty 
feld and corresponds to the personality development stage i 
struggle for warm human relationships is central. wtion 

One of die growmg edges in art cnrricnlnm is the further elata.uon 
of what is known about the use of art experience in reso vmg 
problems of personality development. Another aspect of this growi g 
fs die importance to creative art of freeing individuals from neurrtjC pro 
lems through art and also through the various means to self-kn g 
discussed in the text and its references. 


growing edge in the industrial arts 

In a balanced curriculum the sharp distinctions between subject ma 
areas tend to disappear. What is art or industrial art or craft or science 1 
not so important as the opportunity for children to have experiences wi 
the wide range of materials and processes that make up that techno °S 1 
world in which they live. The materials may, and usually do » ,nV “ Uc 
aspects of all four subject areas mentioned. Industrial arts at al P u ' 
school levels is basically general education. It is a study of the processes y 
which we have changed and will continue to change the environment 
make it lit our needs. The main purpose is not vocational preparation 
although contact with the industrial arts may result in discovery / 
children that this is an area in which they like to work. The growing e ge 
in this area is better curriculum development for the first six gra es. 

The broad, general education purposes that can be met by increasing 
contact with industrial arts arc shared by other aspects of the curricul 
In present curriculum practice however, a segment of human experience 
is often dosed to children. Children, usually boys, who like to fit and * 
apart and screw and hammer and make things mechanical have to 
opportunity for it outside of school. This in itself is not unfortunate if 
is an “outside” that lends itsdf to this except that these real interests 
the school does not support and that are not shared by other children ten 
to lead the child away from school learning. His interests instead of S 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The values of physical education are varied- The at-homeness with one’s 
body which is such an essential part of the developing identity can be 
well served by a physical education program that is carefully planned and 
carried out with regard to individual differences. The playing field offers 
unexcelled opportunities for understanding a child’s personality growth 
problems. Here where the immediate situation is intense and active there 
axe many chances to work with children on emotional and character 
problems. 

Scope 

The scope of elementary physical education is broadly indicated by Van 
Hagen* in the statement of objectives below: 

Development of— 

— basic muscular strengths and coordination 
•—correct postural habits and ability to relax 

— mastery of physical powers, with capacity for sustained effort 
through the exercise of the large muscles and vigorous play 
— body poise and creativity in motion through enjoyable rhythmical 
activities 

—sufficient skill in motor activities to provide pleasure and satisfaction 
— individual’s interest in maintaining his own optimum physical, 
mental, soda], and emotional well-being 
— individual’s desire to appreciate and master worth-while physical 
recreational skills 

— social integration of each within the group 

—emotional stability through frequent and vigorous participation in 
activities within die capadty of the individual to realize 
—desirable social attitudes such as leadership, subordination of the 
individual to the welfare of the group 
—sense of individual and group responsibility for dvie behavior on the 
playground, in school and in the community 
— courage, initiative, alertness, self-control and cooperation in group 
activities or individual games 

It is apparent that physical education shares many broad objectives 
*ith other school experiences. In trying to describe the scope of the phys- 
ical education curriculum, Vannier* has listed these items: rhythmical 
activities, games of low organization, relays, mimetics, story plays, camping 
and outing, athletic team games, aquatics, and stunts. Cowell 1 * on the 
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sense of rhythm found in poetry and music. Music must have a “P"" 
period whareit exists for itself a. an an form to be understood and en oy=d 
as such. Gehrkens 3 wrote of this problem. “There rs an element of danger 
in all dris-dte danger that in showing the connrctton of frusta ^ v.^othe, 
things we shall therefore cause them to fail to understan 1 
texture, to fail even to be aesthetically moved by its sheer beauty 

to lose the very thing for which our art primarily exists. 

The second of the current trends is that rote singing is rep 
note singing. It is thought that rote learning tends to free the chi t 
the frustrations around music that often resulted from force n 
work with note reading and musical notation. Its importance in ui i 
musical readiness has been noted by Beeler. Rote singing also res 1 
much more singing and more hearing, the basis of both enjoymen 
growth. . , i 

A third change in music curriculum involved the function o 
music supervisor. The music supervisor or consultant now functions as 
aid to the teacher, setting up workshops for teachers to learn about 
teaching, helping the teacher with material and procedures, and m o e 
ways acting as a resource person for the classroom teacher. 

The fourth trend is in the music therapy field. Although this e 
velopment is well known in relation to hospitals and handicapped chi ^ ren * 
program, its use in the school is by no means common. Harbcrt 
Josepha 7 have called attention to the flexible nature of the program an is 
dependence on the skill and sensitivity of the teacher. Haibert lists 
following as die purposes of music therapy. 

To develop social awareness 

To build positive and satisfactory behavior attitudes 
To bring about feelings of security within the total situation 
To provide physiological release through rhythmic activity 
To discover psychological reaction to content of music (all phases; 

To encourage independence where it is needed 
To stimulate communication through music 
To encourage an orderly, well-structured music program 
To help the whole child through music to achieve his fullest cap* 01 ?' 
physical, emotional, and mental health 
Certainly not enough attention has been given to the relation between 
general personality growth and music. This is one of the purposes o 
music therapy movement. That it will be a difficult problem for *^ e ^ 
riculum maker is obvious. 
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source materials with suggestions for things to work on, for example, 
lighting, posture, cleanliness, care of colds, eating between meals, or cloth- 
ing suited to temperature. 

The second broad area for increased attention is that of mental 
health as it is related to developing self-knowledge and hence emotional 
maturity. Some excellent text series are now available in health education 
that integrate with physical health the major problems of mental health. 
Two of these are the Scott, Foresman 15 series and the Laidlaw 13 series. It 
would be a mistake, of course, to rely on text material alone for this im- 
portant curriculum problem. The daily living situation in the classroom is 
the best raw material for such discussions and insight. 

The combination of health with physical education is, of course, not 
a new goal of the curriculum maker, but the two are frequently separated 
when too much emphasis gets placed on games and particularly competi- 
tivegames. 

The most important issue before the curriculum maker is probably 
the information and attitudes of teachers in the health field. That it has 
been a relatively neglected area is largely due to teacher indifference and 
occasionally to a feeling that concern with one’s health was colored by 
tome hypochondriacal concern. Added to this, of course, has been the 
great community pressure for what are regarded as "basic” subjects. There 
is now general agreement that health belongs integrated as a part of living 
in the classroom, but there should also be separate periods for direct instruc- 
tion in health and mental health. The materials below are intended to allow 
the student to develop fully his ideas as to the detailed curriculum work in- 
volved in the field. 
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other hand lists as items of the scope these six: games, 
activities, dance, camping and outdoor actsvmes, amd bodyWd. J^ 
corrective aedvities. The San Frandseo program reduces the .term to 
basic skills, games, rhythmic skills, stunts, and posture. 


Problems oj sequential development 


v curriculum workers need ti 


One o£ the problems on which elementary c—— — - . .. 

v schools is the sequential development o£ skills. 


spend more time in many si 
The hit-or-miss developmen 
gram that consists entirely of games cannot 


„ achieve tor the child the kind 

gram uiat cunsisu cuuitt^ t* 1 6** , . • _ 

ot competence he needs at higher levels tor adequate ptme.pa.on m 
important sports. Although such a sequence is most desirable, e p 
of sequence also must be conditioned by the great differences US P y* 1 
ability and readiness that exist in elementary school children, n ^ 
help with skills apart from the large group is essential for many 
Many good programs of sequential development in physical 
tion have been worked out. The references are selected to help the curn 
lura worker with this problem. 

Teacher education 

The teacher’s preparation and interest in the physical education program »** 
of course, crucial. The basic program for physical education in gC® 
training for teaching needs to be supplemented by workshops for tea 
and the help of specially prepared teachers who can help teachers earn 
to carry out a comprehensive program with their classes. This has been 
of the weak points of elementary physical education programs. As wi 
other curriculum areas we cannot expect that college training will s 
the in-service program of demonstrations, workshops, and curriculum 
velopment may be much more fruitful. 


Health education 

There are five broad problems with which the curriculum maker is con 
cerncd in this field. The first is how to realize on the generally accept 
purpose of making the entire day at school a time of instruction and living 
heal th f ull y. The curriculum job here is direct teacher in-service education 
on the opportunities for such healthful living and the preparation o re- 
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The definition of the term concept is itself not easy to put together 
from the contributions of psychology and logic. Concepts appear to link 
separate sensory impressions or percepts. The completeness and com- 
plexity of concepts appear to depend upon a gradual process of build- 
ing associations or systems above the direct sensory data. Children, and 
adults, upon repeated experience with situations in which there is a com- 
mon element, e. g, the color red, seem to develop a concept of redness 
which they then employ independently of the situations in which it was 
learned. We say the child has abstracted it from different situations. Or he 
may integrate sense impressions to form the concept of a triangle after 
seeing many different kinds of triangles. Although all concepts are based 
first on experience with concrete things involving direct sensory impressions, 
the more advanced concepts probably no longer depend upon sensory 
experiences but upon complicated related associations already established. 

The usefulness of concepts lies in their function as tools of thinking 
and communicating. They help the individual make sense out of the 
thousands of millions of objects, ideas, and events that make up the world. 
As Johnson says, "If someone knows what is a dax and what is not, he can 
with a trifle more effort, classify anything as dax or not dax. If he can use 
one thing that is a dax to solve a problem, he may be able to use another 
thing that is a dax in the same way .” 1 Concepts also help the individual talk 
to other people and make sense, if his concepts arc the standard ones in our 
50 c,e ty* The clarity of the concepts we have makes it possible for us to act 
with fuff comprehension, with speed, with exactness. Fuzzy concepts, and 
we all have a great many of this kind, make for fuzzy thinking. 

A generalization, on the other hand, is a statement of a relation be- 
tween two or more concepts. It varies as to preciseness and looseness of 
statement. The distinction that is made between generalizations and con- 
cepts, that concepts are learned by abstracting the same qualities from a 
number of different situations, e.g, greenness, whereas a generalization ir 
earned by abstracting detail from a group of objects or situations, actually 
serves to point up the indefinite line between them* The point at which 
e thought process occurs is more determinant of whether it is a concept 
°r a generalization than anything else. A drawing together of a principle 
a ^ tcr studying a number of situations is a generalization procedure; how- 
ever, this same principle is used in taking another step in showing the 
relationship between it and still another principle. Basically generalizations 
are the result of problem solving. 



11. SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
OF CURRICULUM WORK 


T imi am a kukp.ca oE technical, practical problems in curriculum dc- 
velopmcnt shared by different subject matter areas. These can be 
treated more efficiently in a separate chapter. The topics with which 
the chapter is concerned are (1) the use of concepts and generaliza- 
tions in curriculum development, (2) the development of behav- 
ioral objectives and their uses, (3) the library as a curriculum aid, 
and (4) the materials service center. 

USE OF CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

Children pick up a very large number of concepts in the course °f 
learning to read, in the social studies, in science, in mathematics, 
and in the course of getting about their homes and communities. 
Although writers and researchers have produced some excellent 
listings of concepts and generalizations, several areas of study are 
without adequate development of concepts. This is particularly 
true of mathematics, science, and the social studies. 
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work at different kinds of jobs to gain the same end. (3) Daddies work at 
different hours because of their different kinds of work. (4) Daddies’ work 
determines the time they can spend with us and things we can do together. 
It illustrates well the idea that a teacher should concentrate on a relatively 
few important concepts and generalizations and that better learning takes 
place if the experiences are diverse, not repetitive. 

Wesley and Adams 4 group the social studies concepts that point 
towar human relationships into a number of major classes. Some of these 
are listed below: 


action: serve, entertain, thinking 

agency: company, mediator, clerk, ticket 

behavior: worship, lawlessness, begging, lying 

change: new, develop, larger, improved 

communication: holiday, publishing, newspaper, poem, speak 

group: class, army, board, team 

institution: university, marriage, religion, government 

process: voting, impeaching, packing 

status: poor, fortunate, private, health 


a A k” su SS cste d organization of the social studies curriculum 
esc concepts: change, natural resources, technology, interdepend- 
ce, conflicting ideologies, role of government, culture, intergroup rela- 
ns> population changes, values, and human behavior. 

_ , ^b«her such lists are valuable for the social studies curriculum 
Cr , depend on the use made of them. The basic unit for thinking 
and task^wf 11111 •* ^ Cr P cr ^ cncc a PP ro P" 3tc to the developmental stage 
related ' * experience as a nucleus the concepts and generalization 

Ju 11 ma ^ ^ S rou pcd- Lists of concepts and generalizations may also 
^P^crrces. but in this process the teacher needs to sense a con- 
thp ^°, C °?'i?? CS t ^ lat su S8 C5t an experience that can have meaning for 
' he has. This is a creative task in itself. Out of educa- 


particular childra 
d°nal practice 


•modified A man ? r “P cr ’ cnces su gg cst themselves. These can be adapted, 
arc not ^ 40 a new context of purposes. It is unfortunate that there 

for this m ° rC P rotoco ^ Lom good classroom practice that we could 


consequent” 3 ^ t0 ° maD ^ concc P ts arc introduced at one level, and the 
and Unu5 ^.° V ^ etn P^ as ‘ s on t f ,c verbalisms results in concepts that are hazy 
C- rtainly the best teaching involves repeating concepts in new 
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The concepts and generalizations we use are at first general. For 
example, below are listed some of the concepts used by elementary school 
children in thinking about relationships involved in that aspect of mathe- 
matics we have termed position : 


d P 

compared to 
comparatively 

far 

far apart 

near 

relatively far apart 

close 

relatively near together 

south 

relatively far 

east 

relatively near 

west 

under 

north 

edge 

horizontal 

over 

vertical 

border 

in 

relatively 

above 

inclined 

opposite 

declination 

plane 

parallel 

diverging 

converging 

inclined plane 

vertical plane 

zenith 

peripheral 


border 

front 

even 

at an angle to 

out 

space 

where 

there 

here 

direction 
reference point 
same position 
surface 
central 
in a plane 
horizontal plane 
latitude 
perihelion 


This is not a complete list of concepts related to position. The care- 
ful development of such a list, graded as to difficulty, perhaps groups 
around key experiences, remains as one of the jobs to be done. It is not nar 
to see that before children can talk about or work problems about any o e 
aspects of mathematics they must understand the broad relationships st. 
Then as we go along wc reach for an increasing complexity of manipulauon 
of numbers to indicate these relationships. 

Building concepts and generalizations has to be a gradual experience. 
Teachers cannot give a child a concept. It grows through his own expcri 
cnees. The teacher has an important role throughout the process in p r< *" 
viding experiences from which concepts can be learned and deepened an 
5n helping children generalize on experience. It is clear that unless acts 
are associated with coacepts and generalizations, they are lost to meaning! 
recall. Here the teacher helps to draw out the generalizations children 
can draw from their experiences and make them explicit. Taba* describes 
how a first grade teacher developed the four generalizations following: ( ) 
Daddies go to different places to work and do different jobs. (2) Daa es 
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famish symbols that wHI help the child utilize the concept in 
communication, or to wait. Concepts may be visual, auditory, or 
motor, and their utilization in practical situations need not always 
require verbalization. 

H. From each of the subject areas, the social studies, mathematics, 
science, art, language arts, music, and industrial arts, the student 
acquires many concepts that are useful in all areas. A deliberate 
attempt to build on these should be included in teaching; this 
argues for increasing attention to productive kinds of integra- 
tion— hut not miscellaneous throwing together of experiences. 

BEHAVIORAL objectives and their utilization 

At Some point in the lengthy process of curriculum development the major 
t j° a S J^. C *° k® broken down into the specific behaviors expected of chil- 
ren. is is a detailed and somewhat tedious business which should be 
ne on over a considerable period of time. Any evaluation program is 
based on such a process, however. 

Variety of objectives 

a C °^ ectjVcs w *^ 1 w hich schools are concerned are varied. They include 
prcciations, values, understanding, application of method, knowledge, 
until ^ ant ^ ot h crs that were not the primary concern of schools 

f [o * , 1S h * s recognized that many kinds of learning may result 

velQ 1 ' C " ? 5 Evolved in one experience. Our experience in de- 
curriculum from the analytical method of listing innumerable 
_ i VCS . not been satisfactory. Somehow the objectives never got to- 
g«b« again in any meaningful way. 

Need for bundling 

in a w' W }J ob i CCUvcs t b at 216 interrelated must be put back together 
"^bisis^k' d* !U ^ CStS situations already used in the classroom. 

°f statin K * w o-way street in which we use both the analytical approach 
0 £ s[1J j ? c objectives we intend to accomplish and the integrating effect 
room. m S S * tUat ^ ons t b at have seemed profitable for children in the dass- 
coces ar ^ WC t br° u Sb we have a series of bundles or learning experi- 
fr°m the 110 W k* C .k arc groups more specific behavioral objectives drawn 
making ° Ver a ^ ^st of objectives. This practice of carrying the curriculum 
P oecss past the statement of behavioral objectives into the "bundle" 
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situations so that the cluster of meanings around the term deepens and 

WldC in general the implications for education of what we know so far 
about concepts and generalizations include : 

1. Generally experience with concrete objects seems tkefirstrequ^ 
ment in developing concepts. As these sensory 

taking place th£e must also be an attempt to prov.de symbols 
for these concrete experiences, but again not too soon. 

2. Brighter children can deal better with language *fmbo\s and u se 
them to develop concepts and to think. Slower pup p 

need more exposure to sensory experiences. 

3. The use of visual aids helps communication between teachers *" 
pupils, for then the differences in concepts of adults and «ul 
do not get in the way of communication. Two teachers 
discussing the best way to teach children the direction 

the hands of the clock go. Several suggestions . d 

ever, a second grader solved it nicely by suggesting that the han 
followed the numbers from smaller to bigger. 

4. Combinations of abstract presentations and concrete examp es 
probably are more effective than either alone. 

5. The school will get better results if children’s attention is ca 
to the common dements in various learning situauons. 

6. Concepts are learned more readily and with more complex suuc 
ture if the situation in which they are learned is one m w . 
the child wants to learn meaning of the concepts as we as 


7. Concepts learned in some logical relationship to those preceding 
are remembered longer than concepts approached hit-or-miss. 

8. Often the concept to he learned is so involved with other kinds o 
information that the child cannot pick it out; also the percep 
he is asked to make are not dearly indicated by the mater 
the procedure of the teacher. 

9. A comparison of what a concept does mean with other tbinp 
that it does not mean helps fill in the child’s notion of the nj®*®*®* 
of the concept. An isosceles triangle, e.g., is a triangle w> 
sides and opposite angles equal. A scalene triangle is noMSOSc 
because none of its sides and none of its angles are equal. 

10. Not all generalizations and concepts are capable of verbalmarion 
by the individual. When a child says, "I know it but 1 M 
explain it," he may very well have an accurate concept that 
cannot symbolize. Teacher’s function at this point may 
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1. Interview with the pupil. 

2. Small group conferences with pupils provide the teacher with a 
chance to catch attitudes and understandings. 

3. The daily log provides the teacher with a record of the complexity 

of the learning bundle. ’ 

.4. Anecdotal records of pupils give factual information needed to 
pinpoint difficulties and achievement. 

5. Parents reactions picked up in informal conversation and in 
parent-teacher conferences are useful in determining the utilization the 
pupil makes of mathematics outside of school. 

6. The pupil’s classroom work, questions, papers, and workbooks 
sre other sources. 

7- Pencil and paper tests are adapted to many kinds of evaluation, 
not all. ’ 

. ^ e P°tts to the class, work on projects, things brought to school 

Q 1C *rv 0t ^ C . r k“ ds attitudes and understandings. 

* , * guided discussion gives the teacher a chance to evaluate the 

m ^ l ° reason logically and use information. 

0. Observations of pupils at work often give teachers a means of 
following the pupil in his thought processes. 

. listening to discussion of pupils in groups or informal contacts 
also gives us a chance to evaluate many aspects. 

The experience bundle 

The use of the idea of grouping objectives around experiences seems to 
w ’ith child! * USC cx P cr ‘ cnccs teachers in building curriculum 

child b CD " an E radua % accumulate evaluated experiences that 
tives d^' 3 j C an ^’ ^ tcsdn g them against the goals and behavioral objec- 
eriyed from the goals, we can develop a curriculum that accomplishes 
complexity of learnings involved in modern living. 


ORGANIZATION of materials service 

Instructional materials center 

devek StrUCt *° Da ^ mater ‘ a k CCQ ter is a comparatively new aid to curriculum 
ketors^n™ 1 " *** ra P'^ acceptance and growth has been due to several 
multi 1 t * lcsc * s growing awareness that learning is always a 

avenue* 6 R a ^ r * ^ at WC ECCt ^ t0 a PP roac h children through many different 
** search has also shown that some children can learn better 
8 one sense modality than another. The greater ease of learning 
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of curriculum projects sometimes ka - d ^ the demands 

not get done because teachers are very much P r f occU P'^ lions . ** 

the curriculum program. 

EundlingiJlustrated 

An illu.ti.tioa of thu "bundling- proooduro. ii > «*» | f ™\*' ^ 
mathematics. Let us take measuring as an example and, P UQ ; t 

ing the concept of mcatnring a. of^°g ^ 
over and over again; it .. apparent that we can b "“"' have 

perience quite a number of the objecuves in whose attainment 
an interest. 


teaming experience bundle: 

Developing the concept of measuring 
as repeated use of agreed-upon unit. 
Using the classroom, laboratory ma- 
terials, the outside playground, and 
the children in the room. 


A lunik 0/ oS, Veneer farnety «* W 

by Shis experience: 

a. Attitude: wanting and «{>«*“>? 10 
be active in learning a new thing. 

b. Concept: concept of measure. 

c. Generalization: measuring any^S 
consists of using the same unit ov 
and over again and counung tne 
number of times used. 

d. Undemanding: wh, fcUlmP»»“ 
,o agree on the aiae of the unit »e 
are to use in measuring. 

e. Skill: use of a foot rule. 

L Habit: preceding measurement with 


Evaluating she bundle 

The evaluation of such complexes of experience is not as simple as previous 
methods of evaluating mathematics progress. Obviously the evaluation 
methods must be as complex as the experiences involved in learning. 
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The services furnished by the materials center may include these: 

1. Supplies materials that arc needed for exceptional curriculum or pupil 
needs 

2. Encourages the development of instructional materials centers in each 
school; the vitality of the centers in the individual schools will depend 
upon consistent servicing and encouragement by the main materials 
center under the direction of a well-trained specialist in materials 

3- Informs teachers of the existence of materials; familiarizes teachers with 
new kinds of materials 

4- Helps teachers to select and use materials 

Trains pupils and teachers in the use of equipment and materials 

Works with teachers to coordinate instructional materials with the 
curriculum 

Stores and maintains equipment 

8- Budgets for instructional materials 

Informs the public as to the services rendered by the center 

to xv T hcmaterials center * s a place where teachers may come individually 
exsh' 0r matcr ‘ a l* or 1° committees working under professional lead- 
P- e atmosphere of a good materials center is that of a work situation, 
s ould be room facilities and equipment that teachers and others 
y use in the study of construction of various kinds of instructional aids. 
School library and the materials center 


center Th ^ r . ai T nu 7 be set up separately from the instructional materials 
'nsabT C f rc at present some difference of opinion regarding the ad- 
mainta^ ^ us ’ n £ school libraries as material centers. Irene Cypher* has 
j£ ^ mc school libraries do not carry out their main function well 
pave lr ^ USt a ^ so Perform the services of the materials center. Others* ap- 
functi ^ ^ t ^ t l ^ e ^ool librarian may need to be trained to perform the 
diat th D °' V * nvo ^ VC£ l 1° running a materials center. It seems, however, 
tiona] C CC '- S '° D 35 10 w bcther a school library can become also an instruc- 
slruatio 331 !, 1 * 3 ^ Centcr wou ld have to be made in the light of the particular 
two s ° Q- 3t ^ school district faces. In general, the separation of the 
, threes seems advisable if there can be close coordination. 

See Bibliography. 
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through one sense modality than through another 

vocaLsl ohoicot rmd to d* tin* of creativity of wh.ch the md v.duaU 
capable. Another cause of the rapid growih of the materials 
broadening of the curriculum as the school attempt, to meet the challenge 
of an increasingly varied and complex world. A, the cumtatomto 
broadened, the need for helping teachers with materials has become aeul 
indeed. The relationship o£ varied materials to full developm 

“ P “ AWgwT.h’Tchangtta cmHculum the hinds of aids availabh 
have also increased in nearly all fields. The selection, storage, and disui 
tion of these materials and their relationship to the curricu um __ 
school has become a major job requiring the development o *P ecI , , 
this area. The textbook and the library book are now supp erne 
many aids to teaching. Now the initructional materials center is 
closely with in-service teacher education and therefore with cu | r * 
development throughout the school system. The relationship o 
structional materials center to the curriculum coordinator or c°f* s _ u ' 
the supervisor, and the teachers is a very close one, nor can its activiues 
services be separated from the general goals of the school system. _ 
Organizationally, there are probably three levels of instructio 
materials centers: a central one for die school district, a materials center 1 
each school building, and a materials center in each classroom. 


Services of the materials center 

The materials collected and distributed by the instructional material* 
center depend upon the curriculum of the particular school system at 1 


i center usually contains such materials as these: 

Textbooks 

Magazines 

Reference materials 

Pamphlets 

Professional books 

Newspapers 

Bibliographies 

Charts 

Courses of study 

Clippings 

Curriculum guides 

Art work 

Units of work 

Models 

Pictures 

Science objects 

Files of community resources 

Films 

File of community citizens 
with special contributions 

Film strips 

Audios isual equipment 

Recordings 



Audio-visual criteria 
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Audio-visual typ« of material are more effective when: 

1. The title indicates the content dearly. 

2. The padng, vocabulary and length are appropriate for the grade 
intended. 

3. Film is primarily a visual rather than a verbal experience. 

4. The material is authentic and accurate. 

5. The music and sound effects used with a film really relates to the 
educational purpose of the film. 

6- The producer organizes so that the material is presented eco- 
nomically. 

7. The visual treatment exploits all the techniques necessary to 
show the main idea and yet avoids distraction. 

8. The material contains a date of production, the producer, and a 
sponsor. 

9. The material avoids stereotyped characters and situations. 

10- The medium is suited to the most effective presentation of the 
content. 

11. Subject matter is presented in language appropriate to the area 
of experience for which it is designed. 

2- A teaching guide and other related materials are provided when 
needed. 

Audio-visual materials are enriched with related materials such 
as study prints and kits whenever possible. 

Care is taken in the material to avoid factors that bring about 
early obsolescence. 

Educators and producers collaborate in the production of it. 
Color is used if it really makes a contribution to the subject. 
0r Zanizi ng a materials service center 

be set up SUccess ^ instructional materials center probably cannot 

own. It has its most successful origin in the curriculum com- 
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The school library now undoubtedly needs to be housed separately 
where facilities are available. Where a school district is not large enoug 
separate these services then the selection of personne an e 
assigned to such personnel may need to include them bot . e 
separation of the school library from the instructional materials « 
seems advisable to the writer whenever this is feasible. The unc o 
by them are similar, but the kinds of skills that may be involved in that 
successful operation are sufficiently different to suggest at separa 
sonnel operate them. At the same time, since the selection o maten 

both the materials center and for the school library depen upont ^ 

curriculum development program in the school, there oug t to 
closest liaison between these two kinds of instructional services. 

Selecting materials for the center 

Before materials can be selected decisions are made about the curnC “' U ™ 
itself. The concepts and generalizations to be developed and the ezpcri 
planned for children are stated. We need material to assure at e 
adequate coverage of all areas of emphasis as stated in the ^ 

from kindergarten through the end of the elementary school. 1 ' 
terial is focused on the significant ideas and generalizations to be deve op<» 
within the space of time they will increase learning. Also, the instruction 
materials can be selected to provide for more flexibility in the teac i ^ 
learning situation. Some considerations that may influence selection an 
production of materials are whether they insure the progression. 1 
from simple to complex concepts that may be provided in the materia 
(2) from concrete to abstract ideas, (3) from egocentric to more o F ct ‘ v ^ 
concepts, and (4) from inconsistent to consistent and more accurate y 
tailed concepts. . 

The materials are usually better teaching instruments if they oea 
with one major generalization. If there are minor generalizations dicy 
most effectively learned if they support the main one. A generalization 
cuts across many of the basic human activities in order to tell the story 
is remembered better and used more. This presupposes that it is presentc 
on the level of the intended audience. If emotional involvement can 
secured the material is more effective. If the material is a film it shoui 
induce identification with the generalization being taught in some way* 
The emotional content of the materials should be directed toward social 
understandings, attitudes, and appreciations. 
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must be determined, but also the teacher can be involved productively on 
curriculum committees. 

The person to head the materials program should be experienced in 
education and particularly in curriculum development in its detailed phases. 
He should also have a specialized knowledge in the field of instructional 
materials. Besides this his personal relationships with the many different 
peop e wi whom he must work must be constructive. His role in the school 
s} stem is y definition a supplemental one. He learns from others the needs 
ey have in instruction; he converts these needs into the selection and 
r uction of materials, and then in turn he uses all the avenues at his 
disposal to secure the full utilization of these materials, 
m ^ 3S 30 * m P° rtant role * n in-service teacher education, he 

g a . c understand the classroom instructional problems of teachers. 
freed USC US sc ^°°^ system is one of leadership he must also be 

clerical m,UC 3S 5C ^°°^ S ^ nanccs allow by the provision of adequate 
suner . aMlstancc * work, not only with teachers, but with principals, 

is to V1SOrs ’ curriculum consultants, and with the superintendent, if he 
arr tn k CUrC n C u< ^S et necessary to do the work and if the school personnel 
3rC t0 ^ rea y supportive of the program. 

donal * na ^] r Pj accs a sCa ^ member with a particular interest in instruc- 
a po • ™ al<:r ‘ a s ; deluding audio-visual aids, may want to move into such 
Martin °h C ^ innin S some released time when the center is first 
Imports C bc cncoura g c d to develop the instructional center as an 
familiar' 11 V0Ca ''° na ^ S 03 '- 1° some ways this is an ideal solution in that his 
make fo p SC ^ 00 ^ s y stcm an d his knowledge of the personnel will 

addition . 15 max ‘ mum usefulness in suggesting and finding materials. In 
districts ° *• mater * a k specialist and clerical kinds of assistance, many 
materials^ 071 ' tCac ^ crs released time to work in the instructional 
materials !" tntcr P r °dudng, evaluating, and selecting materials and tying 
system i/i* 'T f ourses °f st udy or units of work used in the school 
Se mester to $ C ^’[ 3ct ‘ ce ‘ Q some school systems to release a teacher for a 
ora re aofth WOr .’ ntCns ’ ve ^ oa materials in a particular grade level 
Under the I C j UrnCU ^ Um ' Teachers working under released time provisions 
to the center 3 malcr ‘ a ^ s specialist can make real contributions 

school bujldf ^° n t0 centra ^ sta ff there should be in each elementary 
res ponsibiht ^ 1 buiIdin S re presentative or building coordinator with 
y or performing a liaison function between the building ma- 
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nto A. thrsr a™*™ »«* « d- d CTt l= P ™« of g 

terru, guidrs, and aa.ou.cn uni., for thr dilfc.cn. grade 
that they need in carrying out their instructional program should be on 
iincd^The employment of a material, specialist early in the development of 
amateri.ls JEZ a wise move. By working with the com- 

mit.ee., the central coordinating commmee, indiv.dind Martas d 
school librarian, he can begin rite development of mater.al. 
to instructional needs. If a di.triet cannot employ a materials pc 
first, die teachers who work on curriculum gtnder, units, and 
units, can begin die work on a material, center. However, it is much mo 
difficult after the curriculum work has been done by a committee “T 
go back and think through the instrucuonal aids tta would P 
teach er in developing the concepts important in a unit of work. P 
one of the most important things with which to begin in starting a ma 
center is a place to work. Ordinarily this place should be reasonably 
cessible to the main flow of traffic so that teachers may find it convcm 
use the room and its facilities. This room should be a good wor room ™ 
materials needed by teachers can be produced. Here too can be the f? 
nines of the professional library. Adequate storage facilities files, ca 1 ’ 

shelves— are important at the beginning. The audio-visual equipmen 
usually housed here for distribution to the different rooms. As soon as 
school can afford it, a staff member should be released part time to per o 
the duties connected with the organization of the material and its stri 
lion. As the use of the center increases, a specialist in charge of its 0 
given additional time for in-service education, the instruction of teac ers 
the use of the aids, and for membership in the various curriculum com 
mittces. As early as possible in the budding planning of a district, provisio 
should be made for a main center. 


Staffing the center 

Tbe coordinator of tbe instructional materials center sits in on curriculum 
development committees and on the central curriculum coordinating com^ 
roittec. He also works very closely with the personnel in charge of S cn ” 
curriculum development and in-service teacher education. His relations p 
to the school librarian is a close one so that the materials that are selected y 
both the instructional materials center and librarian supplement each o 
in their usefulness in helping children. The place where the selection o 
materials really begins is in the teacher’s classroom. The teacher s nee 5 
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terials center and the main center. In addition, the building coordinator 
handles materials and helps teachers use them. This responsibility s o 
not be delegated to some already overworked teacher; there should 
tune allowance made in the daily schedule of the building represents 1 . 
He can set up an efficient scheduling system for materials and 
and assume responsibility for some maintenance. He can t? ve “ ” 
help to teachers regarding the selection of materials and methods ot 
struction, maintain a materials bulletin board, and display new mated 


Housing the center 

Thinking about housing the main instructional materials center, c0 ^' K ^ a 
tion begins with the kinds of materials to be housed and distribut . . 
more fully developed centers have a place for audio-visual equrpmen 
storage and repair. Provided also in this part of the center is provision or 
previewing materials. In addition, the center usually contains wor s op 
where teachers and others may manufacture materials for all areas o 
curriculum. A room for listening and also a photography laboratory are 
needed. . . 

There should also be a place in the center for conferences, curnc 
meetings, and larger conferences involving discussion of materials an cur 
riculum development problems of other kinds. . 

The plan for materials center of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
at the University of Florida* is designed to serve nine hundred pup' s. 
floor plan for the center is shown. . 

An exceptionally elaborate plan for a center to serve a large s 00 
district is that of Torrance, California, illustrated in the American Schoo 
Board Journal.* 
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SSEEr? “• rj t" brtog Hms christiM *>*»» -p «. 

** AI t Uy ;“ ShC 3 *“ “ d '°™ •» 

identification WITH the teacher 

^Ughout Ik time they ere ^“' b charac "' ristici ° £ **>c teacher 
lh ‘"rang ornni” ZL “ clauroom. Hi, attitude,, hi, anxieties. 
‘Mien learn f r( ? .1 f° “ kcn m ■? d >aM«n. Many of the thing, 

-*-*«££ d2taSr^“ “ a “T ,y ^ wh » £ 

teacher’, functioning i, of u tc^n ^ “? “’ d ' v,d,ul a l«ge part of the 
“"T of the feeling® H ' ■> a °t aware him, elf of 

d “ I he it "teaching" m ehU ’““'‘'““P' aad ™y, of relating ,0 people 

“^"ghi, aZde“„w^ r '°d H r, VC i ^ h ' “V M2 i! 

“"T 1 h to them. Children r ™,mhl C , h ‘ ld '“ t1 ’' " ach “ -e-erthele,, 

“ ti«ra and to other,- it been' ‘J" " acWa ™«ionaf reaction 

“ d of their feeli„ g 3 bo„t , “ * f m ° f < i '™ conception of them, elv e, 

“ oodoubtedly more ?“!, *»““ th '™- the long run this 

^“ithdlt teach” “ devc i°P m cntal hinory than ,he fact, 

he contrary ,Tfa ^ 'each"! and take on ways of behaving that 
’"^WandSej anteachi 2,^ ‘"r^' “ tot Childrt ' 1 ■'*«% 
lA ‘«7 ch'mate. ^e fer a '^ l 7 * W *“»*>« ^ ha, an 
“"I"*' had •anTel'^' 1 ,^'"' 7 . ”>” ha '‘ authoritarian teacher 
J-hcoo. 'varm.permiitive bm 1 “T ™ tW ‘ P uni ’ 1 ‘i"g author- 
", attitudeHfToler an- f™S"* hndacl ‘cacher, children tale 
•thoomhip,. ,0,tra ”“ foe chfTerence, and more flexible human 

ST"'! f “ ind ''! id “l children i, felt by them; hi, 

tol ,, w;,}, ep.u ™°“'F Wt even when he ha, no, 

W U * ^cr. Teacher, e££^*\T« f ^ ^ 

at one level cvalrou, wad, ,hei, pupi i. 



12. TEACHER PERSONALITY 
AND CURRICULUM 


T he theory on which the text is based includes the hypothesis that the 
most important influence in the school curriculum is that of the 
teacher himself. In his relationship to acquiring knowledge a ediil 
expresses directly or indirectly the quality of his relationship to 
other human beings, and of these relationships the teacher-pupil 
one is the most vital outside of the home itself. Although children 
come with the characteristics in common so charmingly described 
by Eaton 1 below, they also come in infinite variety; they relate to 
the teacher and use him as they can and as they need him. In an 
article called “What is a First Grade?” Eaton writes: “A first-grade 
class is a group of six-year-olds, none of which look, act, think, be- 
have, talk, or grow in the same way. Its members are all victims of a 
magical age during which they pass from five-year-old babies to 
seven year-old children. It comes with assorted needs ranging from 
Kleenex to affection. It has stars in its eyes, and loose teeth in tts 
mouth; questions on its mind, and Band Aids on its knees; for- 
giveness in its heart and peanut-butter sandwiches in its lunch. . • • 
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convey this to them; this often carries with it the unconscious feeling on 
the part of both teacher and pupils that they are all at a sibling level ra er 
than in an adult-child relationship. Teachers who “need" the children and 
are in one sense dependent on them also deprive children of their nee e 
feeling of growing separateness. Many of the control problems of teachers 
arise from the underlying nature of the felt relationship between teac ers 
and pupils. Often the difficulties experienced by supervisors trying to help 
a teacher who has “poor discipline" results from failure to understan c 
real source of the teacher’s problem. 


VARIETY IN TEACHERS 

The importance of identification in motivation and learning suggests that 
children should have contact with teachers, and other adults, who can 
serve different purposes for children. Certainly it would be helpful to 
children at the elementary level to have both men and women for teachers. 
A part of the developmental problem is clarifying one’s identity as mal e 
or female. Another kind of variety is with different temperaments. Because 
of the child’s own individuality, he needs to find different kinds of adults 
to use. The outgoing, the reflective, the particularly warm and accepting, the 
matter-of-fact, the young, the middle-aged, or the older teacher, all can 
serve different purposes for different children and yet each has value to all 
children in understanding the variety of human beings and human re- 
action. The team teaching experiments now under way have frequently 
involved this idea but rarely formulated an adequate set of hypotheses to 
guide the selection of participating teachers or to evaluate their impact. 

THE TEACHER'S SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

The significance of self-knowledge as an outcome of children’s experience 
in and out of school has been stressed in Chapters 2 and 3. However, the 
teacher s self-knowledge is, in many ways, a prior condition of children * 
growth in understanding themselves. The teacher must be able to undet- 
stand the dynamics of children’s behavior in the living, moving classroom 
situation. Often this involves the teacher himself. He needs to be able to 
understand the meaning the child’s behavior has to the child himself. U 
the teacher docs not understand himself, why he feels the way he does, why 
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the home, the teacher is used by children to find out how to act toward 
other adults. If the teacher is firm but kind, alert but also forgiving, 
rational and consistent, children learn that authority consists of expectations 
that arc nonpunitive and reasonable. Within this climate of mild frustra- 
tion hut acceptance learning takes place most readily. If the teacher is 
arbitrary and sets rules for the children, instead of with them, and if he is 
at any level— conscious or unconscious— basically punitive, then children 
will identify with this picture of how to act when they are in a position of 
authority. There will be continued impoverishment of thought arising 
from the inability to make the finer and finer discriminations that are 
necessary in modern living. His tendency to make black and white judg- 
ments is evidence of the impoverishment of his thinking. Help for this 
tmeher in working through the meaning of his behavior will be even more 
productive of good teaching than will comparable time spent in helping 
him with a method of introducing a spelling lesson, although both may 
he needed. 

The teacher has to contend with his own hostility which may be 
unconscious or conscious. It may be directed toward certain children, or 
“nun types of behavior. Anger may be a normal reaction to some of the 
ngi that happen in a classroom; honest anger may teach a child some- 
Hung about human relationships that he cannot learn any other way. How- 
ler, the tocher has to know about his own anger; the anger he feels may 
h> some instances be a projection or displacement from other situations, 
tniut, in a sense, meter his anger, knowing he is angry, knowing why, 
ndling it in such a way that children can use it but not be flooded 
« disorganized by it. 

^Hostility it far more likely to be unconscious in origin. It may 
^ , C * »tea of an individual’s relationships, being applied without 
to a rational basis for it in the immediate situation. The teacher 
j|/ *** himself; he always faces it with children in varying degrees. 

10 understand it in himself and in children. Teachers 
^tiUoru’'] RC * through their own hostility are more likely to react 

t-hmoctJ ^ P roVocat ive hostility which children may carry into the 
Jfccetds r0rn ^ 0me * *ibling relationships, from the playground, 
tty ^ his own hostility and know its sources at the same time 

d* * £ to “P 0 ' v ' t h their feelings in similar ways. Maturity 

e3c « requires that he be able u> identify behavior as hostile, that 
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cial success— a new car, a residence in the right neighborhood— also some- 
times impairs the teacher’s sense of being at peace with himself and s 
society. The White House Conference report expresses the idea that “Our 
culture, with its rapidly changing technology and its diversity of va ue 
standards, leaves much for the individual to work out for himself. In e 
American dream, however, and the Judaeo-Christian tradition on whic it 
is based there are values and ideals aplenty.” 2 The individual teacher can 
find among them a satisfactory set of goals, the pursuit of which are in 
harmony with the kind of adult integrity the teacher needs. 

The teacher needs to have available well-trained psychological or 
psychiatric consultants who can help him constantly increase his knowledge 
of himself and the human beings with whom he works, children an 
adults alike. It would be most desirable if this could be provided within 
the framework of the public school staffing. The confidential and financia 
difficulties that this proposal raises are apparent. Nevertheless, as public 
and school personnel’s sophistication increases in the area of self-under- 
standing, we may find acceptable solutions to both problems. We need to 
increase the teacher’s coping abilities to replace the defense mechanisms. 
In a research project at the Institute of Human Development* Haan an 
Kroeber have characterized a coping mechanism as involving choice, 
flexibility, and purposive behavior. It is more oriented to the reality require- 
ments of the present situation, involves secondary process thinking with 
conscious and prcconscious elements. It allows forms of impulse satisfaction 
in an open, ordered, and tempered way. The results of this research com- 
pleted in 1961 may have real significance for teacher education. In con- 
nection with the general problem of sensitivity in direct relationships and 
the apprehension of the other’s often unexpressed feelings or ideas, the 
defense mechanism that operates in this area is that of projection. Here the 
individual imputes to others feelings he has himself. The normal and 
positive corollary of this is empathy, wherein the individual puts himself 
in the other fellow's shoes. The educational program in relation to the 
coping mechanisms is still to be worked out. The benefit to children of 
growing insight in teachers can be incalculable. 

TEACHER AND AUTHORITY 

Teachers play a peculiarly important role as an authority model for children. 
As the first really significant figure with whom the child has contact outside 
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he understand and handle his own reaction to it, and finally, that he help 
the child understand and handle his own behavior. . 

The teacher does not differ from people generally in regar o 
incidence of behavior of unconscious and irrational origins. * cause 
his position in relation to the immature child, however, the teacher s psyc 
logical make-up is more crucial. His anxiety is easily communicated t 
children and may lessen their own feeling of trust. The teacher w 
dependent on children or whose inner fears are projected onto c i 
may not be able to grant them autonomy. . . , 

The teacher is thus the key to the child's altitudinal and mouvauonal 
learning in the school. As we are increasingly successful in develop g 
curriculum that fosters individuality in children, the teacher s versau 1 ^ 
in the area of resources and learning experiences becomes a further ey 
the child’s introduction to a novelly emerging society. 


EMOTIONAL HAZARDS OF TEACHING 

Every occupation has its particular hazards. Hazards, as a term used here, 
refers to the situations that occur in connection with the work o ^ 
teacher that threaten either his own development or his success and tenur 
in his position. The teacher works with the immature. Unless he can anc 

his life with community activities at the adult level, he may lose his p« 
spectivc on the immaturity of his children. The kindergarten teacher w o 
seems to act like a kindergarten age child or the upper grade teacher w o 
acquires the boisterous camaraderie of the twelve and thirteen y car ° ’ 
have been fairly common. Teachers who use children as their principa in ^ 
of companionship arc more susceptible to losing adult perspective, 
teacher may then lose some of his ability to help children. They are enti e 
to an adult teacher who acts like one. They need a figure for identification 
that is representative of mature adults in the community. 

The hazard that arises from the public image of the teacher varies 
from one sector of a community to another. In some parts of an urban 
community the teacher image is a constructive one; he is seen by the adult 
community as a man of education, of helpful intent, of a somewhat better 
status than others. In another part of the same community he may be seen 
as being essentially in a serving role. The community may value education 
less because its economic welfare level makes it independent to some extent 
of the school as an instrument of mobility. This would be most likely in an 
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however, that he lacks the tangible evidence of achievement that item 
lawyer, or engineer may get from a task. Or he may be well aware tms 
that his role is vital but have the uneasy feeling that others do not see ow 
vital it is. , . r 

The teacher’s morale is dependent on three broad conditions, or 
course. The first of these is general community attitude towar t « 
the second is his own maturity, his own solution to the problem o integrity, 
and the third is made up of the school conditions that affect his success, 
acceptance, and sense of well-being. 


THE TEACHER AND CONTROL 

The teacher's problem of learning to control children or help them to 
control themselves is a complex one. Much of his success and morale 
on a solution to the problem. Yet the factors that would make it possi ® 
for him to succeed may escape his most ardent analysis. The facets o 
control are three: (1) the personality of the teacher and its usability an 
impact for children; the teacher’s resolution of, or failure to resolve, his own 
developmental problems may enter in, but it is not known whether ^ 
do or not; (2) the personalities of the children and their interaction, 
obviously some parents send to school children who are not emotion y 
prepared for the experience; extremely permissive homes may result in 
children who feel they need not learn the role the school wants them to 
play; and (3) the situation, what is expected to be learned, the classroom 
itself, and other factors. We probably know more about how to set up 
experiences that are interesting and tend to diminish the problem of con- 
trol. We know too little of the other complex factors that are also involved. 

THE TEACHER IN THE INSTITUTION 

What the teacher is and feels is in large measure the curriculum the child 
experiences. The curriculum worker is therefore concerned with all di«« 
factors that influence the teacher’s impart on children. 

Within the school as an institution other kinds of psychological 
hazards often develop. Teachers who move directly from the dependent 
student relationship in a college to the position of teacher in a school 
system may find themselves trading dependency on the school or professor 
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for dependency on the principal, supervisor, or superintendent. Whether 
he does develop a new dependency in the new institution will he related to 
his particular needs but also to the impact of the institutional structure on 
the people who work in it. The growth of bureaucracy in the school as an 
institution tends to make teachers dependent on individuals higher in the 
a ministrative hierarchy. This impinges on their feelings about themselves 
as professional persons who can make decisions and lessens their effective- 
ness in their work with children. There is a twofold answer to this question: 
( ) teacher candidates, and others, perhaps, need help in working through 
e problems of dependency which are partly consequent on the longer 
period of higher education required; this should be part of the teacher- 
tnming process; and (2) the bureaucracy that is developing ia school 
J mistration needs to be broken down, creating smaller units within the 
that act autonomously, decentralization of the supervisory functions 
i n individual schools, increasing the autonomy of the indi- 
. 101 $c ‘ ,0 °l- These and others require attention as solutions to the prob- 
tms by dependency and increasing professionalization. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE INSTITUTION 

What the teacher is and feels is in large measure the curriculum the child 
experiences. The curriculum worker is therefore concerned with all these 
factors that influence the teacher’s impact on children. 

Within the school as an institution other kinds of psychological 
hazards often develop. Teachers who move directly from the dependent 
student relationship in a college to the position of teacher in a school 
system may find themselves trading dependency on the school or professor 
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change, or curriculum development, therefore becomes a kind of re- 
duction of the teacher. The swift, novelly developing societies of this 
century create constant need for reassessment of goals and of procedures, 
for the absorption of new knowledge about children and new knowledge 
shorn the world in which they live, for changes in attitudes and skills. The 
teacher's re-education, if this is an acceptable term, has to affect more than 
his knowledge; it will have ta involve his attitudes and values as well. 

If the focus of organization is to be teacher growth, how can it be 
accomplished? As noted in the chapter devoted to the basic theory of 
personality, the maturity of the individual is an essential element in his 
sbiky to change, to function positively with children, and to feel secure in 
the processes of development. Any plans for organization therefore would 
take this into account; they would make it possible for the teacher to pre- 
sene and develop maturity. If the shadow of the “inspector" and the 
"ratr" falls across the praocss of growing and changing things, we shall 
luve less mature teachers and less development. 

In a free society that aims to preserve itself, teachers particularly 
hwe to share in that freedom. We expect that everyone in a free society 
“enabled to participate widely, to share decisions, to question policy and 
to demand that the test of scientific thinking be applied to problems 
“d to respect others’ rights to have tbe same freedoms and protections, 
personality growth and effectiveness of the teacher is dependent on 
oicenct of a climate of freedom and responsibility. The school as an 
k** 10 reflect this. IE it does not then we will have freed neither 
growth of 
ichers look 
are trapped 


nor children who are prepared for a free society. The 
j„ $ome ways threatens this kind of freedom. If tei 
touch to what the school authority thinks and feels, or if they ; 
•raucruic rules, their own maturity may be impaired. 


1«K$ W CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

^^d>l«ss that concern the curriculum worker center largely on tbe 
£ kistroom. The preparation and selection of 
RhtaeSr j °P m “ tof '=*h« knowledge, skills, values, and human 
There l ° a situation in the teacher’s classroom. 


rdatiajji* , °P ment of teacher knowledge, skills, values, ai 

° a lam! ” e " omiOT “ Ik" teacher’, . 
the cuni-tW x ** 4 number of problems that become the function ot 
kwfop • c ^ 0f , ul “operation with representatives oj the basic 
ceW,. At the di*ri« fed prob- 



13. ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


T hr primary question about organization is its purpose. It sometimes 
appears that organization is its own excuse for being. Parkinson 
documented this humorously some time ago. In curriculum de- 
velopment a great deal of time and morale can be wasted with 
irrelevant types of organization if the purpose is not clear. It is 
worthwhile noting also that an organization that may be appro- 
priate for one generation of teachers may be inappropriate for a 
more professionally developed generation. 

No longer does anyone quarrel with the general idea that 
the teacher is the curriculum. What he knows, how he relates 
to children, the values he lives by, the skills he possesses, the life 
style that characterizes him, all these impinge on the children s 
experiences in the classroom. He follows a general guide which 
serves to provide a degree of commonality between schools, be- 
tween teachers, or between grades, but the curriculum that is effec- 
tive is principally the impact of the teacher and the children in 
the room. The teacher cannot teach what he is not. Curriculum 
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to remove themselves from the authority role and to resist those whose 
personal needs lead them to try to thrust status figures back into an 
authority role. Teachers who have been accustomed to sitting and listening 
at in annual institute or to an administrator find it difficult to shift gears. 
Nor do they have the skills to work effectively in the new setting. They 
ttad to resent the expectation for participation in curriculum work. The 
energy demands of die new situation are great because the participants 
hare still to learn how to work together in the many different ways that 
meet the purposes of different kinds of groups. 

Yet it is apparent from research and experience that when individuals 
leant to work in groups they develop a more professional attitude toward 
•heir work. They live by their decisions and they grow in the methods that 
ire »!» essential for the pupils to learn in a free society. Maier 2 in comparing 
poup dcosion methods with others maintains that the group method allows 
o>wrol through leadership, accomplishes group discipline through social 
pressure, reconciles conflicting attitudes, allows the group to crystallize on 
solution it thinks will solve a problem, lets facts and feelings operate 
pools resources of the group, allows for cooperative problem solv- 
f^othcr'' 1 * ^ 3rUc 'P 3l ' on on l ^ c P art °* “ch person, and promotes respect 
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tax may include (1) curried™ amedariou between 
mentary school to junior high school, for example, ( ) Z ibcratc , 

core of experience for all school. except those involved m del.be , 
experimental variance; (3) a eumedum ma.erahserviee cenM, U 
broadly similar sequential pattern except for schools anvolved eh 
experimental variance; (5) the actual preparation of materials ™ ed by 
various schools; (6) policy type of partieipauon by laymen in thf 
a lay advisory committee for the district; (7) re-education 0 . 

personnel. 1. should be borne in mind that s.e do nor "“d so much 
homogeneity of approach to curriculum as many centra ° c F* 
feel most comfortable about. The essence of d.Serent approaches. of course, 
is deliberate, experimental variance. Of this sve have never had enough. 
A contrary policy svould have to be based on a notion that w 
know all that we need to know about the complicated process 
and that we are already practicing it. Obviously neither is true. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT THROUGH TEACHER RE-EDUCATiON 


Contributions of group dynamics 

Many writers and experimenters have pointed out the relevance of 
study of group dynamics to a free society. The complications o P 
change, urbanization, and population expansion increased the anony 
of the individual and deprived him of significant participation in pri 
groups. Yet it is obvious that a free society can survive only w cu 1 
involvement and participation of individuals in the decisions ma e ^ . 
society. From the study of the dynamics of people working in groups 
apparent that many things interfere with their work, particular y 1 
object of the group implies changes in what individuals arc to o *u ^ 
quently. In many instances groups function poorly because indivi ua s 
not have the skills to do the job for which the group is organize^ 
Frequently individuals cannot work with others because of their ow 
feelings about themselves. For instance, they become hopelessly identi 
with their own point of view and cannot surrender it without fee '°S 
defeated and professionally insecure. They tend to carry into group wot 
some of the ways of relating to people that arise from their own unreso ve 
sibling problems within the family. Some cannot woyk in an equalitarian 
fashion in a group but look for an authority to whom they can attac 
themselves. Authority figures also have to learn in working with groups 
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group process dot it was a “po^S ignorance." The s»«s*^ 
procedure applied to setting up parent eommrttees led to 
and policies drat were untenable b, any profess, onal * 

eomTt.ee, on .apart card, lahored and presented ■“»““«££ ” 
reflected the inadequacy of the group to cope with the problem 

8 ™ The group i, also a bully on occasion. This can be e^spectally true ^ 
die field is dre complicated one of education and the eaperun ental daU .. 
which to rest a decision is not available. The group can ma - q. 

conformity that are a. intolerable a, d,o,e made by an £ 

administrative hierarchy. A group can develop the feeling . 

way thing, are done here" and pressure individuals to live by * 
tion. To escape from this pressure die individual need, rather p 
skill, which he well may not possess. Lacking these, ht, * 

then be to try to discredit or disorganize the group, or worse sul , 

Groups are frequently asked to perform tasks for whleh 
are already developed and that an individual can perform more e ci 
Although this may be done in the name of democratic administration, 
misuse of groups weakens real democratic processes. , 

Despite the misuses of group processes, it is plain that the vita 1 y 
a free society depends on growth of individuals in their ability to p 
ticipate in such groups and upon their willingness to use this avenue ^ 
decision. The professionalization of the teacher that grows out of is sens 
of being able to make choices based on the experimental data of s P* 
fession also depends in part on his participation in such groups* 
problem is to make the groups effective in their functioning. This wi ^ 
involve the re-education of the teacher as a group member and lea er as 
he works on the various curriculum development problems that arise ro 
his situation. 


Training-groups for teachers ? 

Developing teachers' insights and skills in cooperative work may be done 
in a number of ways and situations. In the individual school the faculty can 
make progress in their ability to work in groups if there is trained lea er 
ship. In the course of working together on curriculum problems many 
opportunities arise for deepening insight and improving skills. This sup 
poses that the group is working with leadership that can help. There is 
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principal and with a curriculum worker who belongs to the school. Studies 
of the needs of children, the characteristics of the neighborhood, and the 
family patterns axe possible beginning points for the staff. 

A teacher is almost continuously engaged in curriculum activities 
which may become the focus for the group or part of it. Such activities of 
the individual teacher or the school staff may include: 

1. Gathering sociometric data on a class and making changes in 
procedures and content that help students develop acceptance of 
others, needed social skills, acceptance of self. 

2. A grade level meeting of a few teachers to discuss the problems 
the children in this grade are now involved in resolving. 

3. Discussion of how to help children learn to make friends. 

4. Curriculum committee work involving trying to use personality 
development information in building a unit, a series of experiences. 

5. Setting up a trial of individualized reading in the second grade. 
6- Using the Cuisenaire rods to teach the concept of exponents. 

7. Selecting experience (content and method) for some individual 
or group concerned with similar problems, e.g, individuals lacking 
soaal skills, needing the security of a sense of order, and so forth. 
8- Discussing how an individual child can be helped to achieve a 
greater feeling of independence. 

5. Individual teacher-supervisor-principal conference on a child or 
on a class of children. 

10. Information-getting conference with parents. 

1 1. Program-setting conference with parents. 

12. Teacher-pupil evaluation discussion. 

13. Hit-and-run evaluation with a pupil — brief contact. 

14. Faculty discussion of stages of personality development. 

These are curriculum activities that may become expanded into 
Khool-widc or district concerns. As the staff meets problems for which it 
does not have resources it should define these needs carefully and bring In 
consultant help from the central staff or from other sources. The individual 
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ends they have in mind. often be a 

The individual teacher has a role to play, and it may 
more creative one than a group can play. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The basic, planning, study group is the ‘ y'^tSlo^l staff 

There are a number of reasons svby this must be . ,|, c 

has the job described in Chapter 4, "How C “"f fc™ *' 

Neighborhood." The unitpae aspects of the curriculum t ^ „„ t 

variations in localization patterns have to be planned by ,aj c 

daily svith children. Second, the individual school staff • *« ' £ h . 
group; the, are seen b, the parents a, most directly rnoM • » ^ , 
children’s learning. Third, the professionalization of '' ad ""S on , ;[ 
high degree of individual competence which in turn can su 
granted autonomy. Fourth, a focus is needed fo, the curriculum caper, men 
tation and development. . be 

There is a developing idea that money for curriculum s 
spent as close to the classroom as possible. The activities o a cen ^ 
curriculum staff, however sound in principle, often fail to bring curn 
improvement. The teacher in the individual school may, an o ten ^ 
ignore important aspects of the curriculum improvement program. ^ 
enough when the leadership is dissatisfied with the curriculum progra 
tends to increase the centralized staff, ft is true that supervisors o cur ^ 
ulum consultants from a central staff have almost always been t0 ° e ^ 
be most effective. Their efforts are diffused among a load of from t 'tty ^ 
one hundred classrooms. The demands made upon these consultants ^ 
been very great. It becomes more apparent that the curriculum consu t ^ 
staff must be decentralized and attached to individual schools or to a p 
of schools in the same type of neighborhood. This probably means m° 
curriculum consultants than we have now. The basic curriculum p an j' 1 
unit then becomes the staff of the individual elementary school wit 
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ichool staff also feeds into a central “y“'" “ “o“of 
information on its activities, its specia n , hiefeer coordinat- 

some of the p.oblem. that will need to be dealt It i, 

tag level, for example, ar.iarlauon, “T”" «to! 

expenditure^of funds and the channel 

of consultant resources. 

Individual school organization 

Organization should generally be minimum. If the staff can .act 
mince of the .hole with occasional subcommittees » 
tasks, this may be a good solution. If the staff is too . larg ^ 
too varied, it may need a steering committee 0 , ,j ^ fluid, 

consultant and principal serve with teachers. Orgamza io ^ j cve i 

responding to the problems on which the staff is working. g 
organization will meet some needs very well; at other times J 
ulum committees or production committees may serve o er 


Relation to the curriculum council 

The curriculum council is essentially a coordin: 
bership should enable it to perform the job of 
the basic curriculum planning units and also to 
ideas. The curriculum director for the district 
of the coordinating council. Ordinarily represen 
include teachers, central office curriculum staff, 
dent. Laymen should be included for specific 
mination, community analysis, or use of specialized skills. 

The coordinating council sets up the special committees at per ^ ^ 
tasks that can be done for the whole district or a large part o it- 
the source of committees on production, editing, selecting n>alet ^ e 
articulation, district philosophy, and others of an over-all character. ^ 
curriculum director should guard against the tendency to assign too 
authority and scope to the work of the coordinating council. It s 
remain the creature of the basic curriculum planning units. It is lrue 
central office staff— the curriculum director and area specialists in ^ 
areas as guidance, physical education, art, and music— feed ideas 
search findings into the coordinating council. However, the centra o 


ting mechanism. Its mem- 
coordinating the work ot 

furnish leadership and new 

ought to be the chairman 

tation on the council should 

principals, and superinten- 
jobs— usually policy deter- 
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into classroom practice is obviously the tool of the professional. Occasionally 
a beginning is made by stating the objectives for the school system. These 
may become a series of pious statements or they may be directly related to 
curriculum in the school. There is often too big a gap between objectives 
and classroom practice for the teacher to make effective me of this pro- 
cedure, but if xvc follow through from general objectives to behavioral ones 
and finally to bundling them for curriculum experiences perhaps this 
approach can be fruitful also. 

When we watch a teacher in a classroom handle a problem of dis- 
ciphne, or a problem of selecting content to be learned Dn a particular day, 
we are seeing his philosophy. If, as the curriculum program progresses, the 
teacher, the principal, and the curriculum consultant can re-examine what 
they do and derive from it some further ideas as to their working philos- 
ophy, we will have made substantial improvement. 


Waging a start 


Where a group will start will depend on the problems of that par- 
ticular group and of that particular school. It may also depend upon the 
insights of the curriculum director who gets a chance to understand the 
over-all problems of a district. One of the principles involved is that 
beginnings need to be generally unstructured and that they need to fit 
the school or the group doing the work. Some groups may find that it gives 
them confidence to begin with the study of the existing curriculum — a 
study of what is going on. They will need to devise techniques for gathering 
such data. In one study, grade level meetings were used to find out what 
Was going on in the different subject matter fields. Fox example, the ques- 
tions they asked about the social studies curriculum were these: 

1* What content area or areas are you covering this year in social 
studies? 

2. What materials for the social studies are furnished by the 

district? 

3. Do you like the county guide for the social studies? 

-I- What are some of the teaching techniques that you use? 

5. How do you go about diagnosing what children already know 
the social studies? 

6. Do you use the community for your social studies? 


3 14 Problems of curriculum development 
Regionalization 

Izhrger „,y syswms, whvml [—*■£ £££££ 

'Vi* *' "7 ° f ,ht if small ,„.!»> msdc up 

in the tippet echelon!, it would probibljJ be Better t f 

of limiUr school! could be otg.oized. These «*»»< “it,, 
city usually include schools svt.h stnular rcghms. 

Curriculum consultants, ot supers, sots, ought to ’*'“•£'» g, 

The stall of the region's schools needs to be given the I» V hip 

program. There ha, often been much concern that 

wlin the sysrem infringe, on the "sulc mpon»Ms>r * “ . 

superintendent. In reality every ind,v, dual tn the school, h ^ 

he learn, tht, when he fails to earn, the mponstb.l. y and . ^ ^ 

legal responsibility of the superintendent „ also a realty. It tprt 
hazard, however, of the superinrendency dial ,f he „ to bu.M eadm p 
he also has to venture faith in his teaching staff- It require, ,upe . 

ship in the superintendent .0 stimulale burgeoning, ewu« ■>' ^ 
everywhere in the school staff. I. require, maturity on the part o ee ^ 
staff to derive its satisfactions from such restive, autonomo v 

the part of others. 


How to begin 

There may be a "best” place to begin curriculum work, but it 
varies with each school situation. No one actually begins a curncu urn ^ 
scratch. There is a strong current of practice and there are air y e 
expectations on the part of the public as to the curriculum experiences ^ 
children will have. Generally we are in a stream which we dim, ive ^ 
diminish, or augment, but we rarely get to start anew. If we cou ul 
sound theoretical model for a school based on all the relevant researc 
the social sciences, including education, it might help us make a *** 
through into a better curriculum. This much-to-be-desired project wo 
be expensive and technically very difficult. 

Most curriculum work begins with the problems that teac eK 
have with a classroom of children. A number of projects that started 
building a philosophy of education seem, in retrospect, to have little e cr 
on what went on in the classroom. Relative failure of this method may ** 
due, however, to the way of going about it; philosophy constantly tied 3 
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7. Do you use the environment nround your school a. a *»»' 

studies resource? n w for? 

8. What are the goals of social studies that you g 

How do you defend these goals? 

9. Where do you feel you need the most help t , 

10. How do you provide for differences m academic skills m the 

social studies? 

In this particular beginning, the social studies were chosen .» ** 
area for a start. By discussing these quesuons in the grade eve > 

everyone was able to hear what other teachers were doing and * 
ordmator gradually built up a picture of what was being done 
in the social studies program and of the needs that teachers c y 
In another kind of beginning a meeting of kinderga e 

was held in which these were the kinds of questions with which th g P 

was concerned: 


1. What are the characteristics of children from various neighbor 
hoods of the district as you observe them in the kindergarten 

2. What are some typical units of work which you use with y 

children? •-» 

3. What sorts of understandings, attitudes, and skills are you try 6 

to help your children to learn? . 

4. How do you use community resources in planning and carry g 

out learning experiences for kindergarteners? . 

5. What sorts of informal records do you keep for diagnosuc pu 
poses and for recording child development during the year? 

6. Could you say something about your observation about oir^ 
gencity or heterogeneity of your children when you get them at 
beginning of the year? Things like personality development, socia s i s > 
freedom to be curious to learn, acquaintance with books and stones. 

7. What sorts of procedures do you follow to determine reading 
readiness? What do you look for? How do you record what you observe 

8. What help do you need? 

Certainly the group working with such data needs to know where 
to go with it. Out of their study and discussion focal concerns will emerge 
on which the group can work with the help of the curriculum consultant 
and other personnel fitting into the needs of the group. 
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The outside consultant 

Ferneaii identified three types of consultants, the “expert,” the “resource 
perran and the process person.” He found no difference as to the success 
e consultations in which the three types were involved. The range of 
s eva uative techniques used to measure success was necessarily limited, 
n e curriculum development field all three types have utilization. How- 
evcr , ectiveness of consultation depends on utilization by the group. The 
group n«ds to predetermine the kinds of help it needs, point the problem 
s p y as it can, and secure assistance on this problem. The expert may 
,Cn t ° T ^ Cakca 8 rou P unless its own purposes are firmly established. 
If h «** * S D ° l S3 y t^at independent expert has no role to play. 

' C ,^ u* ^ 3SCS k ' s P ro P° sa I s ‘Joar in terms of theory and research 

c "“y perform a very useful piece of work in opening issues to 
h C | j ' St3 ^ kas ^ cen blind. However, his role should be clear and he 
^ a ^ owe d weaken the processes already under way among 

Teachers' problems 

A place to begin may be with teachers* questions and problems as they 
C0I ^“ direcll y ou t of the classroom and the playground. Sometimes these 
pro ems may be found by written questionnaires, more often they will 
«>me out of classroom observations, discussion groups, records that the 
eachers keep of the activities in their classrooms, grade level meetings, and 
10 V| uual conferences. When the beginning is concerned with teachers' 
pro lems, the questions tend to be fairly specific, for example: 

!• What should go on in a parent-teacher conference? 

2. What kind of information should I be collecting for the parent* 
teacher conference? 

3. How can I handle parents from different backgrounds? 

What can be done for the gifted children in my class of thirty-five 

rtudents? 

5. How can I get across the ideas in spatial relations? 

6. What should go into a good anecdotal record? 

7. How do I handle the boy who sits in the back of the room and 
rowdies most of the day? 

8. Why aren’t the children interested in the material with which 
"■e’ve been working ? 
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Lead from strength? 

In thinking about beginnings that start with teachers’ questions and prob- 
lems, it might be well to give consideration to working first with areas that 
are strong areas, some of the teachers’ best areas. When we begin with the 
teachers’ strong areas we do not have the usual defenses and fears to inter- 
fere with either the statement of problems or with the development of new 
skills. The teacher recognizes his strong points and is not afraid to question 
them and to build on them. He generally will lack the defensive fears that 
surround an area where he knows he needs assistance. From the concern 
with strong areas, one can build confidence and good relationships which 
then will make it easier to work in the areas where the staff feels most 
insecure. 
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staff, the citizens and the hn d Tl ^ * k<T “ ust ““““mote to the 
fee. pointed out by D tbt » rh ^ ^ ^ *'“ rb ' d b X some of the 
of some of out nrsv Lburbs ’ h^ ““"'t" 1 " 1 homogeneity, for example, 
*•<■> other kinds of children fr"' ‘ k ' M almost out of contact 
■tad the Opportunities for d ™ tlnd! ° f bsd: grounds and are 
Would help them live mo dU “““““ 1 “ m parisons and experiences that 
whole schL s ”em m”d ,Vdy ’"1 ** “ * »«■«* The 

’"ktobs. Ui, is a cm, Trim ” „ “ P ° f a! i" so™ 

oesv pressures that are falling ^ ' “ * P""””' 1 problem. The 

“%« entrance and the nieanin^V^^ Pe ° pfc o£ rcstricti on$ on 

“Oft. the tendency to force h u ^ F “ ! "“ U a ‘ rriculum develop- 
*« teachers und^r ftc, ““ ““ “WP™. courses, the da„g£ 

.■«* of children-,^ ,U„ l> T'' t Wi " d ‘ S "® ,rd ‘ hc mo ’o Postal 

“*«« into „ “e,a ' t, g tha * ,h ' Personnel can see and 

'?”amp tttth tht ntrdt of children 
Generally this ’ 

^ There Le“h»^ld“l fi rT ,bl ' ! *’ hra “ ^ b “> ■« i- 

’“"£«ofa„ idaof h , “ d Softool d.stricts where teachers have only 

“ '“ok for or how o 7 w “ ^ '° ^ *' of children! 

7* "f tbeirpam-ctda, J , a'"' tb ' i ' bareness of the 

^>o ns of * ^ thev f"?.** Chlldrcn ™ mt F°w out of more extended 
“^"Psorsingl ' d °‘ n f”°" , “olassroom..Hncou ns i„g teachers 
^theirapfrailLfth ech ld ° m '° l ; Kh °°! activities of children will 

“ tscussed in Chapter -J lvi n 7 ‘ ^ Usin S ‘ ilC diary approach that 

5! 00 baild experiences rfj, ” F'Z ^ daB to ,h ' “cher so that 
“ true of open-ended ”* “ tb ' thmC 5 that concern children. 

S”? tfeviecs to nnX je ? r““' “"““’T P“““- “ d soeie- 
1 follow Uic Use of s!ch,e!^ I patterns in the classroom. The d.scusstoni 
^afashle curriculum disci h ““ 1 “? f°f out ‘he needs of children 
Mion*. ft b i n the discussion, in the follow-up. 


3 18 Problems of curriculum development 
Lead from strength? 

I. thinking about beginnings .ha, star, with teachers’ 

In it might be well to give consideranon to wo, bug first 

are wrong areas, some of the teachers’ be,, areas When 

teachers’ strong areas we do no, have the usual defenses and 

fere with either the statement of p.obletns or w„h the tWopm® * 

skills. The teacher recogniaes his strong pornt. and t. not afrard to q 

them and to build on them. He generally will lack the defens.ve e w 

surround an area whom he knows he needs assurance. From the one 

with strong areas, one can build conhdence and good relattonsh ps winch 

then will make it easier to work in the area, where the staff feels most 

insecure. 

Parent questionnaires 

Inquiries to parents also bring some ideas on where one might 
example, a questionnaire was sent and returned by some 700 rami ies : i 
elementary school district. They were asked among other ^'"8* w c 
children who failed to meet minimum standards should be held ac 
year in the same grade. Seventy-eight per cent of those returning t> 
questionnaires said that children who fail ought to be held bac . 
asked is there a child in your family whom you regard as exceptiona 
above average intellect, 44 per cent responded yes. More parents, P* 
cent, thought that art was not as important as any other subject. . 
most as many, 16 per cent, thought that foreign languages were not im 
portant at all. Queried as to whether there was too much discipline, or 
the right amount, or not enough discipline, 50 per cent said there was not 
enough, and 23 per cent had no opinion, 25 per cent said there was the rig t 
amount. To this questionnaire, there were many responses that raise 
questions for the school staff as well as for the community. The community 
plainly needs to work through many educational issues with the help 
the staff. 


Central staff insights 

There are other kinds of questions that would be raised by professional 
personnel such as school administrators, or the curriculum consultant, fr° m 
a position in which they can survey the entire system. The administrators, 
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in the research Mowing up these .M.es of need, that teachers' gmXh * 
curriculum making is accelerated. 

Professional responsibility 

The kind of organization set up to ge, curriculum work done ha, I Sr taj“ 
on the SUIT, conception of the role the, are to play tn curriculum develop 
menu Aware a. cvcrycm must be of the problem, attendant on »W 
the individual school the basic curriculum planning unit, it ts also 
that there it no other professional alternative. Ether we grant autonomy 
and build the suit toward leadership or we surrender the prospects ot p 
fcssionalization of teaching. 
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What about the handicapped? 

Why team teaching? Departmentalization? Four-teacher units? 


School size 


The theory on which the text is based implies that the relationships within 
the school are important to children’s learning and that the size of die school 
should be kept small in order to permit these relationships to develop mcan- 
ingfully. The importance of the family in the growth of motivation in 
children indicates further that the working relationships between teachers 
and parents should be close and constructive. It is theoretically best if the 
school can be kept small enough so that all children walk to school and that 
the school is seen by everyone as part of the neighborhood. Parents should 
he able to visit school easily, talk with teachers, visit classrooms, contribute 
their services to the school in various ways, and participate in building cur- 
riculum experiences where they have the ability to do so. There should be 
opportunities for all children to have contact with other adults besides 
their own parents. The utilization of schools by the community is in- 
creased if this relationship can be maintained. Although there is no re- 
search of adequate complexity on which to base a suggestion now, it can be 
hypothesized that no elementary school should be larger than four hundred 
pupils and that smaller schools may be highly desirable in some situations. 
Primary units of half this size may serve a neighborhood better. 

Class size 

No adequate research is available on the effect of class size on learning the 
broad range of goals set up for a modern school. The conditions that affect 
desirable class size arc related to (1) the need for a close relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil, (2) the need for individual attention to pupil 
needs, (3) the need for working through in small groups some of the self- 
knowledge problems normal for the age, (4) the need for class size large 
enough to furnish a variety of possibilities for friendships within the gToup, 
(5) a class size large enough to provide variety of personality for group 
learning. 

The goals of modem education are obviously complex, and, as 
Swearingen* points out, crowding cuts down parent-teacher contacts, elimi- 
nates creative contacts with children, and increases fatigue. What is needed 
is groups that are built— and tested— according to the purposes to be at- 



14. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, BUILDING, 
AND CURRICULUM 


T he way a school is organized and the way it is built is an expression of 
someone’s ideas about how children learn and what they have to 
learn. The theory of curriculum development needs to be worked 
through to its implications for organization; then the best insights 
we can get about organizing and building ought to be carefully 
experimented with in the varying situations that schools in different 
neighborhoods offer. The problems with which this chapter is con- 
cerned include: 

What kind of age grouping? 

Why a nongraded school? 

Why multiage grouping? 

What are the merits of K-6, 7-9, 10-12 relative to alternate 

divisions? 

Groupingby ability? What about the gifted? The retarded? 

How large should the elementary school be? 

What size of class is the most efficient in terms of the whole 

school goals? 
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The gifted groups 

The research in New York 5 on the effect of various arrangements made for 
the education of gifted children seem to indicate that there was no benefit 
from any of the arrangements. Bright children achieved regardless of 
whether they were in segregated classes, special schools, enriched curricu- 
,Ium classes, or just left in heterogeneous classes. Whether this will be the 
experience elsewhere no one knows. The curriculum for gifted children 
has been poorly worked out; it is not known whether a new kind of cur- 
riculum for gifted children would give the same result or not. 

The consequences of ability segregation are theoretically harmful. 
The effect on the family of the individual who is classified as slow has 
never been measured for a large enough number for us to know. Individual 
families have been demoralized by it; their perception of themselves and 
their children is seriously downgraded; occasionally their identification 
with their children is impaired and tendencies to reject the child or to reject 
the school appear. It may be that by arbitrary segregation we are further 
unpairing the motivation of some of our children. We ought to know what 
we are doing. The kind of “total” categorization that takes place is po- 
tentially harmful to children’s identity. The variability of human abilities is 
such that categorization is always made on a narrow base; there is actually 
no such thing as a homogeneous group as both Keleher and McGeoch 
pointed out many years ago. 

Segregation of the gifted deprives a classroom of that normal hetero- 
geneity with which human beings have to live outside of school. The 
segregated gifted sometimes get no sense of having superior abilities; their 
experiences with others of the same academic brightness yields them no 
sense of identity as a person with capabilities that ought to be further de- 
veloped. 

In terms of the theory on which the text is based the gifted child 
should be left in the heterogeneous group and the class should be kept at a 
size — twenty-five or less, for example — where the individuality of each 
child can be nurtured, be he very dull or very bright. 
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tained, Evaluation of class size that is limited to factual learning as measured 
by normative tests is badly misleading to the public. If we are to evaluate 
the effect of class size let us evaluate the full range of goals for which we are 
responsible. 

Multi-age grouping 

The experimentation at Torrance, California and elsewhere indicates that 
success with multiage group has been attained. Typically, children in grades 
four-five-six are grouped together in one room. Multiage groups allow for 
the kind of learning with which chapter one and two were concerned. It 
gives children a chance to see how they have grown; it gives them a chance 
to develop compassion and the desire to help. It serves to provide a human, 
living situation within which there are contrasts children need in order to 
develop a sense of identity in themselves. Certainly the last word has not 
been spoken on multiage groups. They are reminiscent of the old one- 
teacher school which sometimes turned out to be so wonderful, and then 
again so very bad. We need to raise many questions about it. The anthro- 
pologist has pointed out the importance of rites de passage in the develop- 
ment of the individual. Does the multiage group also provide a sense of 
progress for the individual, a sense of growing up because one can now 
help someone else? 

The non graded schooP 

The nongraded school or the ungraded primary are basically ways of group- 
ing. The practice of regarding the first three grades as a unit within which 
the child remains for three years and works with different groups according 
to his needs and abilities and the purposes of the groups is becoming fairly 
common. There is no failure during this period for any child in the sense 
of being held back in a grade. Failure there must be but it conies in specific, 
tolerable amounts and situations. The nongraded school serves to give 
children time to mature, time to even out some of the differences that exist 
because of background — ■bilingual, culturally deprived, pleasure oriented. 
The nongraded school gives a student time to grow up; it represents a kind 
of moratorium on specific demands for competence until there has been 
time for growth. 
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The gifted groups 

The research in New York* on the effect of various arrangements made for 
the education of gifted children seem to indicate that there was no benefit 
from any of the arrangements. Bright children achieved regardless of 
whether they were in segregated classes, special schools, enriched curricu- 
lum classes, or just left in heterogeneous classes. Whether this will be the 
experience elsewhere no one knows. The curriculum for gifted children 
has been poorly worked out; it is not known whether a new kind of cur- 
riculum for gifted children would give the same result or not. 

The consequences of ability segregation are theoretically harmful. 
The effect on the family of the individual who is classified as slow has 
never been measured for a large enough number for us to know. Individual 
families have been demoralized by it; their perception of themselves and 
their children is seriously downgraded; occasionally their identification 
tvith their children is impaired and tendencies to reject the child or to reject 
the school appear. It may be that by arbitrary segregation we arc further 
impairing the motivation of some of our children. We ought to know what 
are doing. The kind of “total" categorization that takes place is po- 
tentially harmful to children’s identity. The variability of human abilities is 
such that categorization is always made on a narrow base; there is actually 
no such thing as a homogeneous group as both Kcleher and McGeoch 
pointed out many years ago. 

Segregation of the gifted deprives a classroom of that normal hetero- 
geneity with which human beings have to live outside of school. The 
segregated gifted sometimes get no sense of having superior abilities; their 
experiences with others of the same academic brightness yields them no 
sense of identity as a person with capabilities that ought to be further de- 
veloped. 

In terms of the theory on which the text is based the gifted child 
should be left in the heterogeneous group and the class should be kept at a 
1,zc — twenty-five or less, for example — where the individuality of each 
child can be nurtured, be be very dull or very bright. 

The mentally retarded 

The mentally retarded should be provided with special class opportunities 
part of the dar.butthey should be insolsed with normal children when they 
can participate successfully in the group activities. This argues for small 
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classes for the mentally retarded locked within the neighborhood school. 
Their curriculum should be uniquely theirs and not a watered-down version 
of the normal. 

T he handicapped 

Some kinds of handicapped children obviously cannot be included within 
the neighborhood school. They may require varying periods of intense 
help. But when the cerebral palsied, the blind and partially blind, tue 
deaf, and the epileptic can be brought to the point of even limited participa- 
tion in some activities of normal children they should be include in c 
neighborhood school. This is certainly a technical decision but more and 
more schools are including the handicapped for their own benefit an or 
the benefit of normal children who need to develop compassion and he p- 
fulness for the wide range of human suffering. 

Departmentalization 

The self-contained classroom is well established in the elementary school. 
The stability it provides for children and the opportunity it furnishes to 
teachers to understand and help children have supported this kind o 
organization. Recently there has been some tendency to move to depart- 
mentalization. The grounds on which this change is argued are not sound 
theoretically. They are largely subject matter arguments. It is argued that 
teachers can learn more about a single subject matter area— or two— and will 
teach it better. It is apparent that this docs violence to what we know about 
the devlopment of children; fractionating their day for subject matter 
purposes leaves many of their developmental problems untouched and 
makes subject matter learning alone the primary goal too soon. 

A better arrangement is probably the four- or six-grade-unit type 
of arrangement that keeps the particular group of children as the focus of 
teaching. It has theoretical justification which is presented in the next 
section on curriculum and buildings. It serves to maintain a balanced 
curriculum. 

The K-6,7-9, 10-12 organization 

It is doubtful that much evidence can be gathered to support a particular 
grade level type of school organization. More than 50 per cent of school 
systems are organized in this way, and the number is increasing. Whether 
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engineers, superintendents, educational consultants, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social psychologists, sociologists, ail have their place in the 
planning process. 

The task of involving a community is an arduous one that some 
school administrators and boards feel they would rather by-pass. The 
dangers in by-passing are several; (1) it opens the board and the administra- 
tion to charges of planning too little or inadequately: (2) it probably in- 
creases waste through duplication of facilities by other community agencies; 

(3) it may well decrease the use of facilities by community groups; and 

(4) it may result in misunderstanding and opposition in the area of ex- 
pansion of the school’s functions. 

Curriculum and buddings 

The theory on which this text is based suggests a close relationship between 
curriculum and building. The needs of pupils that are to be served by ar- 
rangements of space are suggested in the theory chapter and in the suc- 
ceeding chapters. Certainly flexibility in the building itself is almost the 
first essential. Educational theory and practice have changed, leaving us 
with buildings that might have been related to the theory being tried at the 
time they were built, but not to the new needs that have appeared in a chang- 
ing world with a developing theory of curriculum development. Strevell 
and Burke point out that, "If ingenuity had been devoted toward develop 
ing flexible partitions, movable fixtures and adaptable features making 
possible easy alteration of the size, shape and other characteristics of a given 
space, school buildings might not have blocked school improvement to so 
great an extent.” 5 

As we develop a more complex and adequate theory of learning, we 
shall be trying new physical arrangements and evaluating their effect in 
helping us achieve the goals set up. It would be helpful if the buildings we 
build would lend themselves not only to current theory but to experimenta- 
tion with this and subsequent theory. 

The needs of children 

Most classrooms are now built and furnished to allow for small groups, 
individual study and conference, and total class work. The experimenta- 
tion of Alpert* indicates that classroom organization that emphasizes group 
work greatly may do so at the cost of cognitive learning. A balance of indi- 
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vidual activity and social contact types of activity may be essential for the 
individual to establish identity in a field of cognitive learning. On the 
other hand the values that accrue from group work have also been indi- 
cated by some experimentation. In the chapter on learning, the importance 
of the teacher-pupil relationship was stressed and needs to be recognized 
in planning classrooms. Opportunity for some degiee of privacy for the 
teacher-pupil conference would help this relationship to be more profitable. 
The fact that different children learn best through different sense modalities 
and that all learning is probably facilitated if more than one sense modality 
is employed suggests that classrooms need to be planned wherein the 
facilities for all types of learning — visual, auditory, kinesthetic — can be pro- 
vided. 

The teacher and the building 

The teacher's participation in planning the building, particularly the class- 
rooms, will help to insure the utility of the building for child Uving. The 
teacher’s functions should be further studied in relation to future building. 
The closer relationship of parents and the school as evidenced by the growth 
of the teacher-parent conference method of reporting and other develop- 
ments suggests that the school building may need to reflea this. Most 
building arrangements provide no privacy for the teacher either for parent 
conferences, discussions with individual pupils, or just plain need to be 
shut off from the rest of humanity for a time. A few buildings provide 
a teachers’ room, often won by the teachers’ association instead of arising 
out of the planners’ recognition of the needs to be served by it. A small 
office for the teacher adjacent to the classroom is a professional necessity. 

A special classroom 

The classroom shown on the following drawing reflects the theory of 
learning developed in the text. Obviously it is but one example of such 
planning. Basically, it recognizes the need for individual privacy by pro- 
viding for private study booths. The booths are removable, folding into the 
end of the room. The booths allow for cognitive types of learning in isola- 
tion. They favor some phases of the creative process. They remove children 
from the constant barrage of stimulation from others in the room. For 
some children this opportunity for isolation may be an essential for the 
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SMALL CROUP ARRANGEMENTS, AND LARGE CROUP SPACE. 

preservation o£ their equanimity. We often ask children to exercise more 
control than their maturity warrants. They are often asked to live all day In 
a crowded classroom ignoring the social approaches of other children ex- 
cept when the teacher approves. A classroom planned for part-time isolation 
can meet several needs of children — -and probably of teachers as well. The 
classroom also provides for work areas for small groups. A building should 
be planned to allow for the development of individuality in all the ways 
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ing arrangement that reflects the curriculum theory behind the proposal 
would allow for large group meetings, individual conferences, individual 
booth study, small groups, especial interests. The staff cooperative wort 
required by such an arrangement would represent a substantial effort at 
curriculum revision. 

The important point related to such experimentation involving cur- 
riculum and building is that all such projects should involve a careful, 
thorough, theoretical development and that their effects should be broadly 
and carefully evaluated in terms of pupil learning. Too much change is 
without theoretical justification and proper evaluation. 

T he esthetics of building 

More attention has been paid to esthetics in school buildings in the last 
decade than ever before. The recognition that the environment of children 
is always used by them in their learning is resulting in attention to beauty 
inside and outside the building. Perkins'* book is ample evidence of this. 
Combined with these considerations arc the psychological ones of welcom- 
ing entrances, flow between the inside and outside of the school. Not in- 
frequently, however, the flow to the outside leads nowhere. Psychologically 
justified as it may be, the flow of a classroom to the outdoors also ought 
to lead to something— a garden, a work area, games area, the street— more 
often than it does. 

A building and the classrooms in it should reflect a growing theory 
of how personality development takes place in our complex, dynamic 
culture. 
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15. THE SCHOOL BOARD, THE LAY 
PUBLIC, AND THE CURRICULUM 


T hb school board as the agent for the state has the responsibility for 
curriculum development within the statutory provisions of each 
state. The extent of this authority is limited not only by state law 
hut also by the rights of parents. A school board may prescribe 
Studies other than those required by state law; however, it cannot 
deny the parent’s right to make a reasonable selection of subjects 
from those offered by the school. 1 For the parent to exercise such 
a right, however, it must be evident that his demand is reasonable, 
that it docs not disorganize the school nor result in impairment of 
the education of other children who attend the school. A require- 
ment of a board that students take instruction in music 4 was upheld 
by the courts; an Ohio court* sustained a board's requirement that 
students take rhetoric. The courts have also upheld school authori- 
ties* rights to prescribe the method of instruction. 4 Within the 
statuto ry regulati ons of the state the board has power to require that 
students take the work that meets these regulations. On the other 
hand, the weight of court decision is that in other subject areas 
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tiaa those required by law the parent retains the right of choice. The board 
cannot requtre parttopation in tvork or extracurricular activities contrary 
to the religious beliefs of parents, as these pertain to morel issues 


the board as policy maker 
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PUBLIC ANXIETY AND THE SCHOOL BOARD 

The school board is in a difficult position which it shares with the pro- 
fessional educator in anxious times like the present. The public concern for 
the future, stimulated by international tensions, dangers, and competition, 
tends to center on the children. The school’s role in helping children meet 
this future comes increasingly into question, and the query, “What are the 
schools teaching our children?" sets off anxious criticism, bitter attacks, 
and unconscious scapegoating of the schools. In all this the school board 
shares. 

There is also more awareness by school boards that they have tended 
to by-pass the important part of the school, leaving curriculum entirely to 
the professional. The handicaps of the professional become obvious to the 
board in more critical times. Even the most insightful professionals find ic 
difficult and sometimes impossible to bring about changes in the schools 
when the general community attitude is complacent. The professional tail 
cannot ordinarily wag the community dog. When times change and the 
renewed concerns of parents are again focused on the schools, the query is 
often not, "Why haven’t we (the community) been doing something about 
these problems?” but rather, "Why haven’t you educators been meeting 
this problem?” Recrimination, of course, is ordinarily pointless, as pro- 
fessional and lay people alike are caught in a cultural net. The lay public 
learns again that in a free society the responsibility for important concerns 
like education can never be turned over permanently to any small group, 
professional or not. The lay public in a free society recurrently has to inter- 
est itself in how the general policy, expressed or implicit, is working. This 
is presumably where we are now and perhaps will be for the remainder of 
this century. 

PROFESSIONAL-BOARD CONFLICT 

The professional staff sometimes resents the authority of the school board 
over the staff's decision-making regarding curriculum. The source lies in 
the difference in the training of the two groups. The professional spends 
years in preparing himself to operate the school, but finds that even when 
research and professional opinion indicate a change in the school program 
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the board may decide to ignore both. There are professionals who would 
like to decrease lay authority and intervention in school affairs, following 
the pattern of English and Australian schools, for example. The organiza- 
tion of schools under a state civil service administration has also been 
proposed. 

The following considerations bear on the nature of the ultimate 
solution of the problem of professional-board conflict: 

1. The goals for American education are very broad including 
soaal, personal, citizenship, and academic objectives that overbp and inter- 
twine with the role that parents and people in the community also play 
in the development of children. The separation of professional and by 
groups under these conditions makes the whole socialization process less 
effective, perhaps impossible and absurd. The school is a part of the com- 
munity; it uses, needs, and reflects the community. It cannot be set apart 
from it. 

2. In a free society the entire educational process— how children 
learn, what conditions affect the growth of individuals, how values are 
acquired — needs to be understood by parents, not just professionals. A 
waety cannot lift itself by its bootstraps tinless interaction between pro- 
fessional knowledge and the broader needs of the by public is stimubted. 
The school’s desire to be free of irresponsible criticism can only be fulfilled 
if many parents understand the total learning process. Much of the con- 
fusion that appears to exist arises from the lack of this knowledge. 

3. The third consideration is that of financing. We are committed 
to a program of universal education to the support of which everyone 
contributes in some degree, hopefully on the basis of ability to pay. The 
interest and participation of the by group in how its money is spent is, 
and ought to be, high. Furthermore, the continuation of support is better 
assured by participation of the by group. In countries where by participa- 
tion is discouraged, financial support is often also hard to secure. 

These three considerations, the indivisible aipcct of community- 
parent-school responsibility for child socialization, the consequent need 
for by understanding of the learning process, and the expectation that 
financial support will be adequate only if people are involved as participants, 
had to the general conclusion that participation by at least a significant 
part of the by community is essential to the success of the total educational 
process. 
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CURRICULUM EVALUATION BY THE BOARD 

The school board cannot avoid its responsibility to evaluate continuously 
“how things are going." Although it must rely chiefly on its executive 
officer, the superintendent, for direction in its evaluation of the school 
curriculum, it must also exercise independent judgment in deciding what, 
how, and when to evaluate. This places the board in a difficult position 
because of the possibilities of intrusion into professional prerogatives and 
into fields where they have inadequate information. The board and any 
other lay group may find itself making irresponsible criticisms and demands. 
Its criticism becomes irresponsible when it has failed to make use of re- 
search data available on the problems before it. Boardsmanship * suggests 
that boards should give attention to such recognized means of evaluation 
as the following: drop-out studies, follow-up studies of graduates, results of 
evaluation programs including testing, evaluation* by staff and outside 
experts, discussions with staff personnel as to practices now used in the 
school and their research basis. Nordby and Grant 1 reported that over a 
twelve month period twenty-four reports on curriculum matters were made 
to their school board. The reports were usually prepared cooperatively by 
two or three staff members and were made up of a two or three page 
statement including goals, methods, and learning materials used. Reports 
included such topics as, "How We Teach Reading," "Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School," and "library Services in Our Schools." An exhibit 
of related materials was prepared for board perusal. The curriculum co- 
ordinator introduced the report, and area specialists, staff, teachers, librar- 
ians, and others most involved then continued with the report. The value 
of this procedure, now fairty common, depends on the development of the 
report itself. If it increases the board’s understanding of the basis for 
curriculum practice, it should provide the schools with valuable, informed 
support. 


CURRICULUM METHODS AND THE BOARD 

At some time the fiction grew up that boards should be concerned with 
content but not with methods. Methods were thought to be the particular 
field of the professional educator. The boards’ intrusion into methods was 
regarded with grave misgivings. The professional complaint was, “Why 
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did we devote all these years to preparing for a career in education if the 
by groups, including the board, are going to tell us how to conduct classes ? n 
However, few now will try to separate curriculum from method. The 
methods used are of great significance in the development of children. The 
way in which the child learns determines if he learns and what he learns 
in the way of attitudes and values concomitantly with the content— if 
content be factual learning. There are two important points to be made 
around this idea for board participation: (1) responsibility — the board 
must act in the light of information only, of research findings, of logical 
inference; and (2) the board’s role— the board is in a policy making role 
only; its concern with methods must be exercised at the policy-making 
level, and the same is true of evaluation of the curriculum. The board 
should not ordinarily put itself into the vulnerable position of requiring 
specific changes in methods. However, where the methods used in a school 
are authoritarian, calling for memoritcr ways of learning and arbitrary 
human interaction, the board is remiss in its duties if it does not seek to 
change the methods used in the school. There is enough evidence to show 
that such ways of learning handicap the child for participation in a free, 
novclly developing society. Where methods used are generally so lautez- 
fmre that the energy of students for learning is poorly channeled, the board 
*nay also seek to change the methods employed. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 

A board member is no longer a political representative of the community 
or a se gment of it. Nor is he a member of a quasi-public corporation with 
limited responsibility for knowing the entire operation. Much of the difS- 
cult y b°ardj have been involved in, and much of the disapproval that has 
grown up in some quarters regarding board operation, has been due to the 
relative ignorance of the board members. Schools have become a compli- 
cated operation touching the very core of society’s system of values and 
c very heart of parents’ concerns for their children. Election to the board 
carries with it a commitment to learn. This learning includes the socio- 
logical, psychological, philosophical, anthropological, and educational bases 
0 t “ c *chools’ operation. If Operation Bootstrap is to succeed, the education 
° board must proceed along with that of the professional and lay 
community. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND LAY ADVISORY GROUPS 

The school cannot represent the entire community’s ideas. Any urban area 
is too complex for this. Also the school board, being made up of from three 
to five members ordinarily, by no means contains within it all the resources 
of ideas and technical information that the community affords. In tapping 
the immense human resources of the community the board acts as a liaison 
body that helps to find and channel participants into the work of the school. 
There are several ways of doing this; perhaps the most common is the 
device of the citizens" advisory committee. 

There are some fifteen thousand by advisory groups working in 
some kind of relationship to the schools in this country. Crcwson, Toy, 
Storen, Hamlin, Jeffrey, Misner, and many others have advocated lay 
participation in the development of the school curriculum. Generally the 
school board aids in establishing an advisory committee that has a rec- 
ommending and advisory relationship only with the board. Membership in 
such advisory committees is usually built with the proviso that interested 
individuals meet certain broad criteria, one of them being devotion to the 
idea of universal public education. Most of the advisory committees or- 
ganize subgroups to work on specific needs of the school. The Kalamazoo* 
advisory committee, for example, haj a membership of eighty-seven and 
has set up twenty-two subcommittees. Some of these have to do with 
specific curriculum problems or areas. 

Wilkinson* makes the sensible point, “If the ordinary layman can 
make decisions and suggest actions in a manner comparable to someone 
who has been trained in this area, then there is no place for specialists in 
education.” He goes on to suggest the conditions under which laymen can 
make a contribution. “Laymen should be brought in at the orientation level 
in order for them to understand objectives of the instructional program 
and plans formulated for curriculum development. After a srudy has been 
made of the existing situation, educational leadership should continue to 
extend greater opportunity for lay participation for the purpose of develop- 
ing a perspective of the total program. No attempt should be made to 
involve people in developmental activities associated with the production 
of courses of study and the evaluation of the instructional program unless 
individuals have participated in a program of orientation for curriculum 
study and appraisal." 

it scans justified from experience of many schools that Wilkinson i 
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precautions arc wise. False roles and inadequately performed roles urged 
on laymen can only injure that school’s cause. It emphasizes again the im- 
portance of Toy’s 10 remark that “Such a group’s first duty is self-education. 
Their function must be fact-finding, not fault-finding.” 

Regardless of the pessimism over poorly developed lay participation 
there are many instances of successful participation. It is an indication of 
a healthy democratic society that laymen can be involved deeply in the 
problems of education. 
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16. CURRICULUM DIRECTOR AND 
CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS 


As new services develop in a school system, the initial problem of defining 
the role of the personnel may be difficult. It takes time to work 
out a definition of role that will allow the individuals connected 
with new services to be efficient and to eliminate overlapping into 
other positions. When a school system first employs a curriculum 
director, the first problem of the director is often to define what 
he is to do. The position of curriculum director or coordinator 
tends to be a catch-all at first. It frequently includes administrative 
and public relations functions that have little to do directly with 
the improvement of instruction or curriculum work. Personnel in 
a new service in a district often assume more responsibilities than 
they can carry. Their anxiety to prove that the service is valuable 
may lead them into assuming an impossible variety of functions. 
This leads to dissatisfaction with the service and the personnel 
connected with it. Just as the incredible overloading of school 
psychologists often leads to dissatisfaction and resistance to the 
continuance or expansion of the service, so the overloading of the 
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curriculum director raises doubts as to the value of the work. It may be 
that services poorly performed because too much is attempted are actually 
of little worth, and the service should be discontinued if a workable staffing 
policy cannot be secured. Commenting on this problem Mackenzie 1 writes: 
Lack of clarity on the part of curriculum workers as to their roles may 
result in diffuse and random efforts which do not contribute to the build- 
ing of needed skills and appropriate channels for productive effort." 

There have been a few attempts to define the position of curriculum 
director, curriculum coordinator, assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction, or director of instruction, these terms being the most common 
titles for the position. One of the studies, made by the New Jersey 
Curriculum Directors, 2 suggests that the curriculum director should have 
responsibility for activities like the following: 

1. Planning the curriculum program. 

2. Working with evaluation of the appropriateness of the curriculum 
and the effectiveness of the program of development. 

3. Directing the formation of policies and philosophy of education. 

4. Directing work on curriculum materials, 

5. Using research and organizing curriculum research in the schools. 

6. Coordinating other personnel dealing with curriculum and in- 
struction. 

7. Helping to integrate curriculum and guidance functions. 

8. Organizing lay participation in curriculum development. 

9. Organizing facilities and materials for curriculum development. 

10. Working with other school personnel as a technical consultant 
and advisor on curriculum problems. 

1 1. Helping to interpret curriculum to the school board and the public. 

12. Organizing in service education of teachers. 

13. Working on articulation of curriculum among the different levels 
in the school system. 

Sharp* reporting on the study earlier found that the activities of the 
curriculum directors in order of time actually spent were, (I) curriculum 
improvement activities, (2) activities to facilitate the curriculum develop- 
ment program, (3) personal professional growth, (-4) preparation and pro- 
vision of resources, and (5) community relations. 

The New Jersey report further suggests that the curriculum director 



16. CURRICULUM DIRECTOR AND 
CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS 


As new services develop in a school system, the initial problem of defining 
the role of the personnel may be difficult. It takes time to work 
out a definition of role that will allow the individuals connected 
with new services to be efficient and to eliminate overlapping into 
other positions. When a school system first employs a curriculum 
director, the first problem of the director is often to define what 
he is to do. The position of curriculum director or coordinator 
tends to be a catch-all at first. It frequently includes administrative 
and public relations functions that have little to do direetty with 
the improvement of instruction or curriculum work. Personnel in 
a new service in a district often assume more responsibilities than 
they can carry. Their anxiety to prove that the service is valuable 
may lead them into assuming an impossible variety of functions. 
This leads to dissatisfaction with the service and the personnel 
connected with it. Just as the incredible overloading of school 
psychologists often leads to dissatisfaction and resistance to the 
continuance or expansion of the service, so the overloading of the 
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curriculum director raises doubts as to the value of the work. It may be 
that services poorly performed because too much is attempted are actually 
of little worth, and the service should be discontinued if a workable staffing 
policy cannot be secured. Commenting on this problem Mackenzie 1 writes: 
“Lack of clarity on the part of curriculum workers as to their roles may 
result in diffuse and random efforts which do not contribute to the build- 
ing of needed skills and appropriate channels for productive effort.” 

There have been a few attempts to define the position of curriculum 
director, curriculum coordinator, assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction, or director of instruction, these terms being the most common 
titles for the position. One of the studies, made by the New Jersey 
Curriculum Directors, 2 suggests that the curriculum director should have 
responsibility for activities like the following: 

1. Planning the curriculum program. 

2. Working with evaluation of the appropriateness of the curriculum 
and the effectiveness of the program of development. 

3. Directing the formation of policies and philosophy of education. 

4. Directing work on curriculum materials. 

5. Using research and organizing curriculum research in the schools. 

6. Coordinating other personnel dealing with curriculum and in- 
struction. 

7. Helping to integrate curriculum and guidance functions. 

8. Organizing lay participation in curriculum development. 

9. Organizing facilities and materials for curriculum development. 

10. Working with other school personnel as a technical consultant 
and advisor on curriculum problems. 

1 1. Helping to interpret curriculum to the school board and the public. 

12. Organizing in-service education of teachers. 

13. Working on articulation of curriculum among the different levels 
in the school system. 

Sharp* reporting on the study earlier found that the activities of the 
curriculum directors in order of time actually spent were, (1) curriculum 
improvement activities, (2) activities to facilitate the curriculum develop- 
ment program, (3) personal professional growth, (4) preparation and pro- 
vision of resources, and (5) community relations. 

The New Jersey report further suggests that the curriculum director 
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should expect to have some responsibility, aibeit secondary, for such things 
as these: helping orient new teachers, budget recommendations, selecting 
teachers, building planning, conferring with representatives who visit the 
school system, and representing the district at educational conferences, in- 
cluding reporting back to the staff. 

Johnson and Wilson 4 reporting on the leadership role of the curric- 
ulum director or director of instruction list eight areas in which creative 
work was done with the elementary principals: (1) functions of consultants 
and supervisors, (2) policy regarding use of new handwriting text and 
practice materials, (3) consolidation and interpretation of principles for 
making classroom schedules, (4) evaluation of the services of supervisors 
and consultants, (5) review and further study of the unit method of teach- 
ing, (6) policy for the equitable distribution of supplementary book funds, 
(7) plans for utilization of textbook publishers' consultants in reading 
and writing instruction, and (8) plans for an experimental program to 
strengthen instruction in reading in the upper grades. 

It is apparent that these views of the curriculum director’s work 
give him a coordinating, administrative function within the instructional 
sector of the schools’ functioning. His coordinating function involves him 
not only with teaching personnel but with school psychologists, guidance 
workers, specialists in arts and crafts, music, library, industrial arts and 
physical education, curriculum consultants or supervisors, principals, lay 
groups, parents, pupils, and the central staff of which he is a coordinate 
member. His relationships to the individuals or groups of course are gov- 
erned by his basic responsibility for instructional improvement and curric- 
ulum development. However, in practice his work easily spreads beyond 
the curriculum phase and a vigorous curriculum director sometimes moves 
into any vacuum that may develop in leadership in the system. This may 
bring him into conflict with the principals, personnel director, research 
director, or the superintendent. Although this conflict may serve eventually 
to clarify the relationships within the institution, it may also create un- 
necessary tensions in the institution and waste the time and energy of 
everyone. One of the first jobs of the coordinator would seem to be a 
delineation of his position for the particular system in which he is working. 
Although personnel functions will always be shaped to a degree fay the 
particular constellation of interests and abilities making up a staff, there 
ast teaLbeaefitt Vo be dtravtd fsom a definition of the position of cuniniwss 
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director for schools in general, and it would serve a useful purpose to 
training institutions which need a sharper focus in order to prepare curric- 
ulum workers. 

Essentially the curriculum director is in administration. He is co- 
ordinate with personnel directors, business managers, and research direc- 
tors; he works directly under the superintendent of schools, where there is 
a line and staff type of organization. He is not a curriculum consultant or 
supervisor. The curriculum consultant or supervisor is the person who 
works closely with the teachers and the principals of schools on implement- 
ing and improving curriculum. His coordinating function is at the building 
level. Reflecting the needs of the principal and staff, the curriculum con- 
sultant or supervisor channels into the particular school not only his own 
ideas but also those of the specialists in various areas such as art and music. 
The curriculum consultant or supervisor is a staff person, if the organiza- 
tion is of the line and staff kind. It is the function of the curriculum director 
to coordinate the work of the curriculum consultants or supervisors at 
one level, although much of what the consultants do will arise from the 
needs of the staffs of the schools with which they work. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR CURRICULUM DIRECTOR 

There is a distinction to be made between the skills of the curriculum 
director and the curriculum consultants or supervisors through whom the 
director works. His insight into his own psychological functioning is essen- 
tial if Kis human relationships arc to remain construcuve. His scholarship 
in the broad fields of the humanities, social sciences, and the natural 
sciences, although it cannot be intensive, must be extensive and involve 
continuing growth. His technical knowledge of the curriculum field from 
Unit construction to basic research on problems of concept development to 
organization of a staff for curriculum work must be superior. 

. mus t be a person whose own fears, sense of inadequacies, and 

rivalries ^ avc been resolved so that he can free the creative abilities of 
?*hen. Hit strengths should include the ability to find resources, to excite 
interest, and to stimulate new ideas in others. This he can do only if he 
“n dissociate himsdf in the eyes of the entire staff from any image of 
*e -seeking or power group building. 

A* developed in Chapter 10, the curriculum director should have a 
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genuine, practiced command of the group processes that may be employed 
in developing curriculum through staff participation. This he should be 
able to apply to both professional and lay groups. 

THE CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 

The curriculum consultant, through whom the director works in most of 
his relationships to teachers, requires somewhat different skills. He works 
much more closely with the experiences children have in school and with 
the teachers. He requires less of the ability to make swift administrative 
decisions and more of the ability to develop a warm, helpful relationship to 
teachers on the job. The importance of his own insight into his personality 
is greater, perhaps, because his relationships with others are closer and 
more related to the kinds of changes he wants to help bring about in 
teachers. He must be able to admit that he is wrong; his attitude is basically 
that of a learner, but his insight into the meaning of the behavior of 
children is necessarily more complete, and if he can communicate it to 
teachers his effectiveness is greatly improved. At first the consultant is 
often inclined to be preoccupied with many methods. They represent the 
kind of definite knowledge that he feels he needs to give to teachers. When 
the consultant becomes more secure he works more with the teacher and 
less in the role of telling the teacher, more with all the factors in a class- 
room and less with methods. 

The consultant should he able to work with the personality prob- 
lems of the teacher where they have an immediate bearing on teaching 
effectiveness. This is asking a great deal and most consultants have not 
had adequate training for this purpose. Yet this is often the basic improve- 
ment needed. Sophistication in the area of personality appraisal and the 
ability to work through with teachers some of their normal problems with 
children ought to become part of a consultant’s training. 

The consultant encounters the barriers of status, the teacher's fears, 
and the principal’s status f ears. He has to work through this with both 
teachers and principals. If he can strengthen the autonomy of the individual 
staff and its principal his work will be more effective in the long run. 
He has to recognize his own status needs and how they affect his working 
relationships. His sources of satisfaction ought to rise from facilitating 
others' work. If he can admit that he is wrong or that he does not know, 
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this helps. This all requires a maturity which all consultants need and 
some lack. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST 

The curriculum director utilizes many resources within the school system, 
the clinical psychologist being a resource for both the director and the con- 
sultants. Involvement of the psychologist in curriculum work is actually a 
two-way street. The curriculum worker uses the psychologist’s knowledge 
of the dynamics of child behavior to help teachers understand their chil- 
dren. But the psychologist also needs help to understand the classroom 
environment in which children work. He needs to know how the teacher 
can support his work with individual children through classroom experi- 
ence. The teacher’s job of ego development needs to be understood by the 
psychologist because it is complementary to his work with individual 
children. In relation to general problems such as relationships of teachers 
an d children, classroom climate, or learning inhibitions, the clinical psy- 
chologist can contribute to in-service growth. He should be included on 
the general curriculum council and his relation to the curriculum consultant 
be as a resource in the latter’s work with individual teachers, parents, 
and children. 

relationship to specialists 

The specialists in such fields as arts and crafts, music, library, industrial 
arts > physical education, and science all need to get a complete view of the 
curriculum work in the schools, not merely their own sector. This can be 
accomplished at two levels. As members of the administrative council, or 
whatever the central s taff meeting as a group may be called, they need to 
represent their own specialties but they also need to work hard on seeing 
ration of their work to the total pattern. They also belong in the 
central curriculum coordinating council or committee discussed in Chapter 
10 where they can work with teachers, principals, curriculum staff, and 
y people who may make up the council- At the building level the specialist 
ought to work through the b uildin g curriculum committee, on which 
principal, and the curriculum consultant serve. This can accom- 
plish better utilization by teachers of all curriculum services available. 
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BREAKING INTO SCHOOL BUREAUCRACY 

The problem of bureaucracy in the school as an institution is too large to 
be discussed here. The growing concern over the increase in bureaucratic 
kinds of feelings and structure in schools as the systems become larger, 
however, has spread beyond the profession to lay groups that ordinarily 
support the schools. In looking at the relationships within the school’s 
administrative structure it may be possible at many points to begin to sug- 
gest changes that will modify the trend. Some of these have been indicated 
in Chapters 10 and 11. The point of concern in this chapter is the relation 
between curriculum director, curriculum consultant, and the individual 
school. It is suggested that the curriculum consultant be made a part of the 
staff of the individual building, or two buildings, if this is necessary. The 
building teachers, principal, and curriculum consultant constitute an 
autonomous, planning, executive group concerned with the development 
of good education for the children in that school. Within this autonomous 
group there should be some division of function, but the relationship of 
teachers, principal, and consultant is an equal one. Problems met by the 
group ought to be worked through using research and group problem 
solving. When outside help is needed because the resources of the autono- 
mous group are insufficient, this help should meet the needs discovered hy 
the group itself and be specific for that purpose. 

When the autonomous group cannot agree upon solutions, which is 
seldom, recourse may be had to the rules or policies formed by the board, 
the central council. Hence the rules and regulations of a bureaucracy are 
the last resort rather than the first step in a thinking decision-making 
process. Used in this way they are in a degree protective of the democracy 
of the small group. 

The relation of the curriculum director to the autonomous group is 
that of organizer, facilitator, and consultant to its processes. He pulls to- 
gether the work of all the autonomous groups and serves to provide 
necessary unity to the total curriculum work for the district. 

CURRICULUM DIRECTOR AS EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN 

The curriculum director is in a position where broad grasp of the important 
social issues of this society are needed. He needs to be more than a facilitator 
and wganizer of other men's efforts. If he has hide vision, it will be difficult 
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for those whom he seeks to coordinate to act wisely. He must not only be 
aware of the social and philosophical issues of his society, but he must know 
how to act in relation to his ideas. A professor of the disciplines may have 
this awareness but, unlike the curriculum director, he need not know how 
to act upon it. The curriculum director must have the skills and personal 
qualities that enable him to act and help others act in terms of the school’s 
theories of society and personality development. 
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The problem of bureaucracy in the school as an institution is too large to 
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of good education for the children in that school. Within this autonomous 
group there should be some division of function, but the relationship of 
teachers, principal, and consultant is an equal one. Problems met by the 
group ought to be worked through using research and group problem 
solving. When outside help is needed because the resources of the autono- 
mous group are insufficient, this help should meet the needs discovered by 
the group itself and be specific for that purpose. 
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EPILOGUE: 

THE BALANCED CURRICULUM 


A BALANCED EXPOSURE TO THE UNIVERSE OP THINGS AND VALUES. The reality 
of the child’s world, and the adult’s, is a complex reality. It is made 
up of his relationships with other children and with adults, of great 
expanse of sky beyond which lies an orderly but unknown uni- 
verse, of music and the inner joys of listening and creating, of art 
that is graphic feeling, of horsetails that grow by the pond and the 
photoelectric cell that catches energy from light, of institutions 
that have to be understood— and changed now and then, of love, 
of inner sadness, of failure and triumph, and of growing up. For 
getting to know all this there must be time, precious, unhurried 
time: for each a moratorium on anxiety, pressure, and premature 
demands for winning. The balance that we want is built within 
the child— freedom from distorting conflict, freedom from rigid 
compulsion, and flexibility to live, to create, to love and laugh and 
work. 

unsvmuAUTY and ealance. In a sense there is only one criterion 
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of balance, and that is the individual with inner and outer co mm and of 
himself and his environment. A balanced curriculum is balanced for one 
individual; for another the elements that bring balance may be a little 
different. The adults of this generation beset with the anxieties of the age, 
as they have always been, tend to unbalance the experiences of children. 
More science and more mathematics may be good, but they may also be 
excluding experiences needed for complete development of the individual. 
The elementary school period is the time when the child learns to become 
a learner. The school is his protector while he does this important learning. 
It brings the world into the classroom — the whole world, not just a piece 
of it— and lets the child learn it as he is ready. The adults of the age see 
so much to be learned that they often feel they must start children earlier and 
earlier, invading the period of moratorium, hastening choices, and crowd- 
ing out the child’s own will and motivation. 

theory and balance. It is the theme of this book that balance is achieved 
when we concern ourselves with understanding the complex process of 
individual growth. If this is made the focus of curriculum effort we shall 
not be pulled into the fallacy of premature factual emphasis nor shall we 
fail to respect the autonomy of the child in his own learning. Only an 
adequately complex theory of human growth and behavior can preserve 
for children a balanced experience with the things and values of their 
universe. This theory we need to develop and test with all possible speed. 
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